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TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


THE CONVENTION 

HE forty-second annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, scheduled 
to open in Kansas City September 25, prom- 
ises to exceed in attendance, in interest and im- 


portance all its predecessors. The American 


Bankers Association was organized 


to promote the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and banking institutions, and to secure uni- 
formity of action, together with the practical benefits 
to be derived from personal acquaintance and from 
a discussion of subjects of importance to the banking 
and commercial interests of the country, and espe- 

cially in order to secure the proper consideration of 

questions regarding the financial and commercial 

usages, customs and laws which affect the banking 
‘ interests of the entire country, and for protection 
: against loss by crime. 


At no time since the Association was organ- 
ized in 1875 have the questions confronting bank- 
ers been more numerous or more acute. Not 
only have all commercial precedents been upset by 
the war in Europe, but never before have business 
processes been subjected to so close a scrutiny by 
political and other organizations bent jealously on 
preventing any invasion of the rights of mediocrity 
which seems to be the aim of all democratic forms 
of government. 


In particular have banks been subjected to the 
harassments of special and general laws and regu- 
Tax discriminations against banks have 
become commonplace. Methods of impairing their 
profits have become popular with political leaders. 
Supervision has often been transformed into 
espionage and tyrannical regulation. Laws de- 
signed to correct one imaginary condition have re- 


lations. 


acted in practice to produce a condition not im- 
aginary but invariably expensive and burdensome. 

The Federal reserve system is in the early 
stages of its development. While it has been in 
operation only one year and ten months, numerous 
amendments to it have been made. These amend- 
ments have been generally presented at the sugges- 
tion of those charged officially with the execution 
of the law. Suggestions from bankers and their 
protests have been effective only when they hap- 
pened to coincide with the views of the political 
factors involved. 

One result of the Federal reserve system has 
been to change the relations of banks with each 
other and to interfere with their profits. Freedom 
of operation has been curtailed in some respects 
and enlarged in others, and in neither instance has 
the change been marked by close adherence to the 
principles of sound banking. 
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There is, therefore, much for bankers to dis- 
cuss at Kansas City. There is a large field for 
investigation. The entertainment features of the 
convention have been so adjusted that business 
meetings will not be interfered with. The ques- 
tions noted for particular discussion are confined 
to banking. Bankers should emerge from the meet- 
ing with their ideas crystallized and with more 
precise views as to what is desirable in the way of 
action and how they may best secure it. 

The American Bankers Association is bigger 
and stronger than ever before. The number of 
members, at this writing, is’ 16,000. No other 
organization has such strength, which is the greater 
because the members are not individuals, but banks. 
Kansas City is nearly, if not quite, the center of 
the country; at least, the horizon is equally distant 
on every side. The transportation facilities are 
more than adequate ; the accommodations are ample 
and there is no doubt that in attendance the con- 
vention will measure up to the importance of the 
subjects that invite discussion. 


CLASSES OF BANKS 

In a letter addressed to state banks and trust 
companies Elliott C. McDougal, president of the 
Bank of Buffalo, makes some interesting observa- 
tions as to the relation of state banks to the Federal 
reserve system, and more particularly, as to the re- 
lation of the Federal reserve system to state banks. 
After saying that no straw should be placed in the 
way of the success of the Federal reserve system 
provided there is no interference with or coercion 
of state banks by the reserve system, Mr. McDou- 
gal’s statement may be summarized in this fashion: 


1, The Federal reserve system is big enough as 
it is. 

2. The Federal reserve system is not a sacred 
thing and it is not treason to discuss it.: 

8. The public will be much better served if every 
state has its own banking system, competing with. the 
Federal reserve system. 

4. State hanking systems are better adjusted to 
local conditions and in respect of adaptability to 
local needs are distinctly superior to the Federal 
reserve system. 

5. There is plenty of room in this country for 
both systems. 


Mr. McDougal undoubtedly expresses what 
most state bankers and many national bankers be- 


lieve. Without becoming controversial as to his 
assertions, it is pertinent to point out that the 
division among banks or their separation into 
classes is apparently not into-state and national 
institutions or into members and non-members of 
the Federal reserve system. The National Bank 
Act divides all banks in its jurisdiction into reserve 
and central reserve city banks and country banks. 
This classification apparently does not represent 
the real division with any more accuracy than 
either ‘of the others. 

The tendency is for the classification under 
the title of country banks of all banks with small 
capital and with no regard to location. The coun- 
try bank, under this definition, whether it has a 
national or a_state charter, is a different institution 
from the city bank, however the latter may be 
chartered. It has different classes of clients, dif- 
ferent problems, different methods and it gives a 
different kind of service. It is invariably close to 
its community. Its relations with its customers are 
intimate and personal. It assumes easily risks 
that would be regarded as grave by city bankers. 
Its earnings are gained in some parts from services 
that city banks would give free. 

The country banks, national and state, have 
been drawn together by common antagonism to 
some provisions of the Reserve Act and by sym- 
pathetic hostility to many others. They are only 
academically interested in the international move- 
ment of gold, but they are very much concerned 
about the domestic supply of currency and easy 
methods of securing it. They are less interested in 
the creation of a bill market than in a place to 
borrow on such collateral as they customarily have. 
A good many of them think mortgage loans more 
important than discounts and there may be times 
when an unliquid condition attests only the com- 
petency of their service to their communities. 

So different are the country banks from the 
city banks that the propriety of compelling those 
with national charters to be members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system may well be questioned. If 
their testimony is correct that they get practically 
nothing from the system, it might be pertinent to 
make a survey and ascertain with exactness what 
If the latter is as 


small as the former, it would not be amiss to make 


the system gets from them. 


their membership optional and devise new ways to 
secure for the reserve system an equivalent strength 
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from, state institutions which owe to the upholding 
’ of the gene: al financial structure the same duty and 
the same suoport as the big national banks with 
which they 

In any ‘event, the division of all banks into 
two banks and others—is be- 


coming moregpronounced. 


GOLD BRICAS 

The Fedexl Farm Loan Board has felt it 
necessary officily to warn the people, especially 
farmers, agaist certain bold persons who are 
soliciting subs¢riptions for stock in organizations 
which, it is gw are operating under the new 
Farm Loan Act. 

“It is desirable,’ says one of the Board’s 
statements on this subject, “that farmers should 
discuss among themselves the benefits to be de- 
rived from the Federal Farm Loan Act and to take 
preliminary steps for the organization of national 
farm loan associations as soon as the Federal land 
banks have been established, but no money should 
now be paid in connection therewith to any person 
for stock or expenses, no matter what the repre- 
sentation may be.” 

The Board was apparently a little diffident in 
issuing the warning because there is a chance that 
the men engaged in soliciting subscriptions are 
sincere artists who have taken upon themselves the 
task of educating the farmers up to the benefits to 
be derived from this new law. But, despite this 
diffidence, the advice not to pay over any money is 
sound and timely. The one difficulty is that it pre- 
supposes powers of discrimination which the ordi- 
nary farmer may be forgiven for not possessing. 
To one more experienced in the ways of the world 
than the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
it is apparent that these agents who are making 
false representations and soliciting subscriptions 
are unquestionably former gold brick operators. 
These are suave gentry. They are keen judges of 
human nature. They are experienced in guile. A 
farmer who can hold out against their allurements 
is more than a farmer. The remedy for the situa- 
tion is not for the Federal Farm Loan Board to 


issue half-hearted warnings that there are 


swindlers abroad, or to publish exact specifications 
as to how one gold brick may be told from another; 
these men should be found and given honest em- 
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ployment by the Federal Farm Loan Board itself. 
They should be formally and officially commis- 
sioned to go forth and minister to the farmers, giv- 
ing them assurance that no gold brick is worth the 
purchasing unless it bears the deep-cut imprint of 
the Treasury Department that it alone is genuine 
and all others counterfeit. 


THE FARM LOAN ACT 

The Farm Loan Act is a business proposition. 
Eliminating the politics which have been woven 
into it and the deception in the promises of what 
it will accomplish, it may be judged on its merits. 
The fact that the government is called upon to 
provide capital for the land banks, if no one else 
does, is not a very serious matter, however much 
it may fret unsocialistic souls. The same provision 
is in the Federal Reserve Act, although in that case 
it never became operative. The government is ex- 
tensively engaged in enterprises that require cap- 
ital—railroads in Panama and Alaska, land and 
irrigation operations of great magnitude, shipbuild- 
ing, powder making, and it is about to establish 
nitrate and armor plate plants. Perhaps there 
should be rejoicing over what has been escaped 
rather than grieving over what has been done. 

The Farm Loan Act is, however, to receive an 
acid test as a business measure. Although it gives 
advantage over competitors, it will meet competi- 
tion. Borrowers under the new plan will have to 
subscribe to annoying preliminaries as well as 
stock. They will be compelled to meet require- 
ments as rigid as those imposed by other lenders on 
similar security and the net proceeds of a loan will 
necessarily be less because only twenty per cent. of 
the value of permanent, insured buildings will be 
advanced. 

Insolvent farmers will not get loans. Tenant 
farmers will have to be able to advance fifty per 
cent. of the value of land they contemplate pur- 
chasing and the Federal Farm Loan Board learned 
in Maine and New Hampshire that if the farmers 
there have any financial needs the rules of the new 
plan will forbid meeting them. 

Politically considered, the Act has a kick in it. 
But the land banks will not be organized until after 
November, and it remains, therefore, to be seen 
how much of the truth will be learned before that 
time and how effectively these disclosures will be 
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compared with the sweeping promises that have 
been made. 


BRANCH BANKS 

The proposed amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act permitting national banks to establish 
branches in the city in which they operate, or in the 
county or adjacent districts, was eliminated in the 
conference. Members of Congress had received 
hundreds of communications opposing this amend- 
ment. Country banks in particular based their ob- 
jections on the ground that statutory recognition 
of such a right would be an “entering wedge,” and, 
no matter how the privilege was restricted, it could 
be considered only a step which would lead ulti- 
mately to a general legal recognition of the branch 
banking system. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question of 
the justification of such fears. It seems true, how- 
ever, that there was no support from bankers for 
that part of the amendment which permitted the 
establishment of branches outside of the city in 
which the parent bank operates. The suggestion 
for such branches came from the Comptroller of the 
Currency and,with some modification,was approved 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The banks in some 
of the larger cities desired to establish branches in 
their own localities for the purpose of giving better 
service to their customers and the better to enable 
them to compete with state institutions which have 
branches. If the enactment of this amendment was 
opposed because it would be an “entering wedge,” 
the opposition is rather tardy. There are many 
national banks which have branches and there is a 
legal way in which they may secure this privilege. 
The acquirement and nationalization of a state 
bank with branches opens the way for a combina- 
tion which has already been taken advantage of. 

Section 5154 of the United States Revised 
Statutes reads as follows: 


It shall be lawful for any bank or banking asso- 
ciation organized under state laws, and ‘having 
branches, the capital being joint and assigned to and 
used by the mother bank and branches in definite 
proportions, to become a national banking associa- 
tion in conformity with existing laws, and to retain 
and keep in operation its branches, or such one or 
more of them as it may elect to retain. 


On pages seventy-four and seventy-five, vol- 
ume one of the repert ef the Comptroller of the 
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Currency for 1915, will be found a list of the na- 
tional banks which have branches. The Bank of 


California, National Association, of Syn Francisco, 


has_ branches 
Seattle, Wash., and Virginia City, 
process by which a national bar 
branches is described thus: 


in Portland, Ore., oo and 
Nev. The 


may secure 


In 1915 the Century Bank of t ty of New 
York, N. Y., with twelve branches, a lated within 
the City of New York, was convert” into the Cen- 
tury National Bank of New York, Aapital $1,250,000 
(which has since been increased t¢ $3,500,000), of 
which $100,000 was assigned to each pf eleven of the 
branches and $50,000 for the othe The Century 
National Bank of New York subseq ently acquired 
the business of the Chatham and PPnix National 
Bank of New York, and by change of title became 
the Chatham and Phenix National Bank of the 
City of New York. 


Thus it will be seen that the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank has twelve branches. 


THE BILL OF LADING ACT 

After eleven years of unceasing effort a law 
which makes a railroad responsible for goods for 
which it has issued a bill of lading is now a 
reality.' The ups and downs of this particular bit 
of legislation make interesting reading. Its history 
attests the difficulty that attaches to even the 
simplest demands for justice when the opposition 
is organized. Simply stated, the law, provides that 
when a railroad issues a bill of lading in which the 
receipt of merchandise for transportation is noted, 
it shall be considered that the railroad has received 
the goods. Strange as it may seem, many railroads 
have made a practice of issuing bills of lading when 
they have not received the goods. As bills of 
lading are made the basis for loans it is reasonable 
to require that the statements in them be truthful. 
Frauds of a gigantic character have developed 
under the system which is now to be corrected. 
When the bill has been finally approved by the 
President a railroad will be responsible for the 
statements in the bills of lading issued by its agents 
and the opportunities for frauds and embezzle- 
ments will be materially decreased. 

In urging this legislation the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has always been particularly active. The new 
Act stands as a tribute to the energy and per- 
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sistence of the men who have served on this com- 
mittee, and particularly the members of the com- 
mittee at this time. 

The revision of the requirements of the 
Clayton Act in regard to interlocking directorates 
is another matter which attests the competency 
with which the views of bankers were presented to 
Congress. In respect of all legislation proposed at 
this session affecting banks and amendments to 
banking laws there has been particular vigilance 
and the members of the committees and officers of 
the Association have been constantly in touch with 
the progress of legislative undertakings. 


TREASURY OPERATIONS 


During the six weeks following July 1 the 
Secretary of the Treasury withdrew from the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. more than $55,000,000. Income 
tax collections, which were deposited with the re- 
serve banks, brought the total deposits of the gov- 
ernment with these banks up to $115,000,000 on 
July 8. The withdrawal of a large portion of these 
funds placed the United States Treasury in what is 


considered a stronger position than it held a year 
ago. 

Whether these withdrawals from the Federal 
reserve banks were made in anticipation of and 


preparation for governmental participation in the 
_ movement of the coming crops has not yet been dis- 
- glosed. The government, as government, is not 
concerned to move crops and it has no obligations 
except to prevent its own financial operations from 
interfering with commercial affairs. If it persists 
in such interference by withdrawing from trade 
usage large sums of money which would be as 
available for government purposes if they were left 
in the reserve banks, it might become necessary 
that portions of the funds withdrawn be returned. 
Last year, although the banks were in an excellent 
condition and the Federal reserve banks were in no 
apparent need of assistance, the Secretary of the 
Treasury deposited $5,000,000 of government 
funds in each of the three Federal reserve banks of 
the south “for crop moving purposes” and offered 
similar deposits to other reserve banks. There was 
no need of such deposits at that time and there 
would be no need of them this year if the govern- 
ment had not first withdrawn large sums from com- 
mercial channels. It is unlikely that the movement 


of crops will be hampered for lack of funds as it is, 
but it is a year of politics and it would not be sur- 
prising if the Secretary of the Treasury assumed 
a share of the responsibility for moving the crops 
and claimed whatever glory there is as a result of 
the operation. 


IMPORTANT, IF TRUE 
Under date of August 25 the Comptroller of 


the Currency issued a statement which was “re- 
leased for publication in the morning papers of 
Monday, August 28, 1916, not earlier,’ in which 


he said: 


The action of the Federal Reserve Board a year 
ago in establishing preferential discount rates on 
commodity paper worked admirably. Under the 
Board’s regulations in that connection, all member 
banks, state and national, were given, within reason- 
able limitations, the opportunity of borrowing all the 
money they require at three per cent. per annum, 
where the discounting bank could show that the com- 
modity paper offered was secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts for cotton or other staple commodities, and 
that it had not charged the original borrower more 
than six per cent. per annum. 

This arrangement results, in many parts of the 
country, in giving farmers the opportunity of bor- 
rowing money at six per cent., where for years they 
had been accustomed to paying ten, twelve or fifteen 
per cent., and in many cases rates still more ex- 
orbitant. 


This is stump oratory and not official or sta- 
tistical information. The conclusion drawn could 
be justified only if there were a showing as to the 
extent to which the banks availed themselves of the 
privilege. The Comptroller makes no showing of 
this kind. Reading of the weekly reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board does not indicate that the 
reserve banks have done an amount of business in 
commodity paper that would seriously affect inter- 
est rates one way or the other. Nor is there any- 
thing to show that farmers, profited particularly 
from any reduction of interest rates as the result 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s action. If there 
were farmers who received loans at six per cent. 
as the result of the preferential rate on commodity 
paper, there is nothing to show that they were the 
same farmers who had been paying ten, twelve or 


‘fifteen per cent., or “still more exorbitant” rates 


for years. 
Later in his discourse the Comptroller states 
that 124 million dellars were loaned en the security 
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named. Of this amount he says that thirty-nine 
millions were loaned by country national banks; 
thirty-seven million dollars by the national banks 
in central reserve cities; and forty-eight million 
dollars by those in other reserve cities. 

In his most enthusiastic allegations’ as to 
usurious practices the Comptroller did not include 
banks in reserve and central reserve cities in the 
list of those he was castigating. The total amount 
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of loans, therefore, which comes within the range 
covered, was thirty-nine million dollars, but it ap- 
parently was made by no Federal reserve banks. 
Possibly the Comptroller refers only to the moral 
influence of the commodity rate established by the 
Reserve Board. It must have had a moral influ- 
ence, if it had any, because, if the Comptroller’s 
position is properly understood, any rate beyond 
A. D. W. 


three per cent. is not moral. 


THE 16,000th MEMBER 


The sixteen thousandth member of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is the Miles City National 
Bank of Miles City, Montana. This bank was or- 
ganized and made application for a charter early 
in August. Its capital is $100,000 and surplus 
$25,000. Hugh R. Wells is the president, Robert 
Yokley, vice-president, and L. K. Hills, cashier. 


The application for membership in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association was received at 2 o'clock 
on August 31 and thereupon the membership of the 
Association became 16,000. The other 15,999 
members will join in congratulating the Miles City 
National Bank and the Association and all will 
wish the new bank a successful career. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK TOURS CANCELLED 


Owing to the premature closing of Yellowstone 
National Park, August 31, because of the threat- 
ened railroad strike at that time, all tours scheduled 
for the Park in connection with the Kansas City 
Convention of the American Bankers Association 


have been called off. Notices to that effect have 
been sent by the New York Central lines and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to all convention goers who 
had made reservations for such tours. The other 


tours have not been affected. 


SMALL CHANGE 


Merchant shipping cleared from the ports of the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 1916, 
was 25,500,000 tons, of which 2,500,000 originated in the 
United States, 23,000,000 being foreign. The previous 
record was for the year ending June 30, 1914, with 24,- 
800,000. The new record is established notwithstanding 
the allied blockade and the withdrawal of German and 
Austrian merchantmen.* 

The New York Custom House statement of August 
1, 1916, shows exports of explosives to the amount of 
$13,474,633, or sixty-seven per cent. of the entire ship- 
ments. 

The increase in United States exports in 1916 over 
1915 was fifty-seven per cent. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, the total 
imports into the United States of gold were $494,009,301, 
against $171,568,755 in 1915 and $66,538,659 in 1914. 
Exports stood at $90,248,082 in 1916; $146,224,148 in 
1915; $112,038,529 in 1914. 


National bank notes outstanding on August 1, 1916, 
totaled $740,321,196, as compared with $744,174,660 and 
$804,601,373 on July 1, 1916, and August 2, 1915, re- 
spectively. 

On August 1, 1916, there were $9,000,000 of Federal 
reserve notes outstanding, secured by United States 
bonds. 

From July 31, 1914, to July 31, 1916, $761,646,000 
were invested in new concerns. This money was used 
largely for the purpose of organizing what have come 
to be known as “war firms.” 

During the fiscal) year ended March 31, 1916, 
Canadian imports totaled $507,783,000 and exports 
$741,610,000. This means that exports exceeded imports 
by more than $200,000,000. 

Imports from the United Kingdom and colonies in- 
creased from $572,000,000 in 1913 to $624,000,000 in 
1915, while United States exports to Britain and her 
colonies rose from $1,120,000 to $1,687,000,000. 
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Kansas City Bankers Ready for Forty- 
second Annual Convention 


Program Completed for Business Sessions and Entertain- 
ment—No Conflict Between the Two— Bankers 
Assisted by Business Men of all Professions in Ex- 
tending Hospitality to Visitors—Topics for Discussion 
of Special Interest to Bankers. 


American Bankers Association convention at 
Kansas City, Mo., the week of September 25, were 
given August 21 and 22 when General Secretary Fred. 
E. Farnsworth visited Kansas City for that purpose and 


[T= finishing touches to the arrangements for the 


conferred with the members of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, who comprise the Executive Committee for the 
convention, and with the chairmen of the various com- 


The general program has been completed, barring 
one or two uncertainties in regard .to speakers. Two 
things will be revealed by a study of the program: first, 
that it is distinctly for bankers, the schedule for the 
general convention and the various Section meetings 
comprising only addresses and discussions by bankers 
on subjects of banking, finance and banking legislation; 
and, secondly, that while the entertainment features as 
outlined insure a most enjoyable time, they have been sc 
arranged as not to conflict with the business sessions, 
which should, therefore, be well attended. 

Kansas City abounds in good hotels and there will 
be ample accommodations for all bankers who contem- 
plate going to the convention. Those who have not yet 


THE MUEHLEBACH, ONE OF THE HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 


mittees. These committees have been at work since early 
in the year. The General Secretary found that most of 
the details were well in hand and rendered material 
assistance to the Clearing House Committee in disposing 
of all remaining problems. There is every evidence, 
therefore, that matters will be well handled by the 
Kansas City bankers. In this connection assurance has 
been given that while the convention is one of bankers, 
and for bankers, the good people of Kansas City and 
business men of all professions are co-operating to enter- 
tain the visitors with the warmest hospitality. 


made their hotel arrangements should communicate at 
once with R. C. Menefee, chairman Hotel Committee, 
care of Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

As previously announced, the Muehlebach and Balti- 
more hotels are headquarters. Registration will be car- 
ried on in the White Room of the Baltimore. Meetings 
of the committees and Executive Council will be held at 
the Muehlebach, and Section meetings at both head- 
quarters hotels. 

Visiting delegates will find Kansas City to be one 
of the live, progressive and energetic business cities of 
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THE BALTIMORE, SECOND HEADQUARTERS HOTEL 


the great west. The views reproduced in connection with 
this article show some of its points of interest as well as 
its beauty spots. 

Programs of the several Sections will be found 
under their respective headings in this issue of the 
JOURNAL-BULLETIN. Committee and Council meetings 
will be held Monday, Section meetings Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The program of the general convention is 
as follows: 


BUSINESS SESSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 AND 29, 1916 
CONVENTION HALL 


(Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council 
or by vote of the convention.) 


The hours indicated in this program will be strictly 
observed. 

Ex-Presidents, members of Executive Council, Vice- 
Presidents and honorary guests are invited to take seats 
on the platform. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1916 
First Day’s Sessions 


CONVENTION HALL 


Convention called to order at 9.30 a. M. sharp by the 
President, James K. Lynch. 
Invocation. 
Addresses of Welcome: 
Hon. George H. Edwards, Mayor of Kansas City, Mo. 
J. W. Perry, president Kansas City Clearing House 
Association. 
Response to Addresses of Welcome and Annual Address: 
James K. Lynch, San Francisco, Cal., President of 
the Association. 
Annual Report of the General Secretary: 
Fred. E. Farnsworth, New York City. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer: 
E. M. Wing, La Crosse, Wis. 
Annual Report of the General Counsel: 
Thomas B. Paton, New York City. 
Annual Report of the Executive Council: 
President James K. Lynch, Chairman. 
Annual Report of the Protective Department: 
L. W. Gammon, Manager, New York City. 
Annual Report of the Department of Public Relations: 
Arthur D. Welton, Manager, New York City. 
Annual Report of the Librarian: 
Miss Marian R. Glenn, Librarian, New York City. 
Amendments to the Constitution. 


Eleven-Thirty O’Clock 
Address: 
Hon. Frank A. Vanderlip, president The National 
City Bank of New York, New York City. 
Communications. 
Announcements. 


Recess for Luncheon 


UNION STATION, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TYPICAL SKY-LINE IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF KANSAS CITY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1916 Invocation. 
Afternoon Session Address: 
Two O'Clock Joseph Hirsch, vice-president Corpus Christi Na- 
tional Bank, Corpus Christi, Tex., and Member 
Report of Trust Company Section. Agricultural Commission, American Bankers 
Report of Savings Bank Section. Association, “The Country Banker’s Oppor- 
Report of Clearing House Section. tunity.” 
Report of American Institute of Banking Section. Report of the Agricultural Commission: 
Report of State Secretaries Section. B. F. Harris, Chairman, Champaign, II. 
Report of National Bank Section. 
Report of Currency Commission: 
A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Law: 
Cornelius A. Pugsley, Chairman. 
Report of Committee on Federal Legislation: 
C. A. Hinsch, Chairman. 


Three O’Clock 
Address: 

Joseph Chapman, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank,. Minneapolis, Minn., “Co-opera- 
tion.” 

Communications. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 29, 1916 
Second Day’s Sessions 
CONVENTION HALL 


Convention called to order at 9.30 a. M. sharp by the 
President, James K. Lynch. CONVENTION HALL 
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BAND STAND IN OBSERVATION PARK 


Eleven-Thirty O’Clock 
Address: 
Speaker to be announced. 
Communications. 
Announcements. 


Recess for Luncheon 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 29, 1916 
Afternoon Session 
Two O’Clock 


Report of Insurance Committee: 
Oliver J. Sands, Richmond, Va., Chairman. 
Committees and Committee Membership. 


Three O’Clock 
Address: 

Speaker to be announced. 
Invitations for Next Convention. 
Unfinished Business. 

Communications from Executive Council. 
Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Action on Report. 

Installation of Officers. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, sine die. 


LOCAL PROGRAM 
Entertainment 
Monpbay, SEPTEMBER 25 
Automobiles will be furnished for the accommodation of 
those desiring to visit the Stock Yards, where a 
luncheon will be served at noon. 
Evening—Convention Hall, informal reception and danc- 
ing. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


Automobile rides for the ladies only, with visits to the 
country clubs. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


Golf Tournament. 

Entertainment at Longview Farm, for all bankers, ladies 
and guests of the convention. Automobiles will leave 
the headquarters hotels, beginning at 11.00 A. M., 
returning late in the afternoon. 

Longview Farm is one of the finest stock farms in 
the United States. Fine cattle will be exhibited and 
horses will be shown on the half-mile track, with an ex- 
hibition of the finest saddle and coach horses in the 
country, by the courtesy of Mr. R. A. Long and Miss 
Lola Long. Luncheon will be served at the Farm and 
the afternoon spent there. 

Evening at Convention Hall. Thrift Campaign enter- 
tainment under the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, consisting 
of a photo play, “The Dollar and the Law,” at 8.30 
P. M. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


Evening—Convention Hall, reception and ball, 9.00 P. M. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 29 


Automobile rides for the ladies. 

It is expected that several of the private residences 
of Kansas City will be thrown open to afternoon tea for 
the ladies on one of the afternoons during the week. 


TENTATIVE BUSINESS PROGRAM 


Monday, September 25: 
Morning—Committee Meetings. 
Meeting to organize State Bank Section. 
Afternoon—Executive Council Meeting. 


A SPRING ON THE CLIFF DRIVE 
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Tuesday, September 26: 
Morning—Clearing House Section, Business Session. 
Savings Bank Section, Thrift Campaign 
Celebration. 
State Secretaries Section, Business Ses- 
sion. 
Afternoon—Clearing House Section, Addresses and 
Discussions. 
Savings Bank Section, Business Session. 
State Secretaries Section, Business Ses- 
sion. 
Trust Company Section, Business Ses- 
. Sion. 
FEvening—National Bank Section, 
Discussions. 


Addresses and 


THREE BEAUTIFUL 
KANSAS CITY VIEWS— 
IN THE CENTER, THE 
HOME OF MR. R. A. J.ONG 
AT LONGVIEW FARM 


Wednesday, September 27: 
Morning—National Bank Section, Business Session. 
Meeting of Country Bankers. 


Thursday, September 28: 
Morning—General Convention. 
Afternoon—General Convention. 


Friday, September 29: 
Morning—General Convention. 
Afternoon—General Convention. 


Saturday, September 30: 

Morning—Executive Council Meeting. 

President 8S. J. Whitmore of the Muehlebach Hotel 
has arranged for his banker guests and the bankers 
generally attending the convention a unique feature for 
convention week—a Bankers’ Dinner Dance, to be held in 
the Colonial Ball Room of the hotel on Monday evening, 
September 25, at 7 o’clock. 


ELECTIONS AT STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Additional information received since the publication of 
the JouRNAL-BULLETIN for August 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


California—Charles A. Smith, cashier Security Bank, 
Oakland. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


California—E. D. Roberts, president San Bernardino 
National Bank, San Bernardino. 

Vermont—Olin Merrill, president Enosburg Falls Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Enosburg Falls. 

Wisconsin—J. R. Wheeler, vice-president Farmers & 
Merchants Union Bank, Columbus. 


UPPER LEFT-HAND 
PICTURE, ONE OF THE 
BARNS. ON THE RIGHT 

SCENE ALONG THE 
FAMOUS CLIFF DRIVE 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS 
OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


California—George N. O’Brien, 
National Bank, San Francisco. 
(Alternate) Frederick H. Colburn, secretary Cali- ~ 
fornia Bankers Association, San Francisco. 


president American 


Wisconsin—S. M. Smith, cashier Merchants & Savings 
Bank, Janesville. 
(Mr. Smith has authority to appoint an alternate 
if he finds it impossible to attend the convention.) 


Agricultural Commission 
The Banker-Farmer for September carries the state- 
ment from B. F. Harris, editor, that at the coming 
Kansas City convention he will sever his connection 
with the Agricultural Commission after five years’ 
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service in the work, beginning with the organization of 
the Commission. Chairman Harris writes that he 
would like to have every banker who is interested in the 
banker-farmer work and the Banker-Farmer monthly 
attend the meeting of the Agricultural Commission at 
Kansas City on Monday, September 25, at 10 o’clock 
in the morning in the Music Room, Muehlebach Hotel. 
The commission is anxious to have a frank expression 
with reference to the work and especially with refer- 
ence to plans for the ensuing year. Those who have 
criticism to offer are, in some respects, more welcome 
than many who have good words to say, because the 
commission desires to get all the angles of the situation 
and all the helpful suggestions and criticisms it can. 


“Bankers Special No. 2” 

A “bankers de luxe special” is being operated by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad direct to and from Kansas 
City for the American Bankers Association convention 
and this special train, known as “the Bankers’ Special 
No. 2,” is particularly arranged for the accommodation 
of those bankers who have not sufficient time to take in 
the Yellowstone Park tour and only wish to attend the 
convention. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad in arranging this 
service is offering a special train de luxe consisting of 
the highest grade Pullman equipment, including com- 
partment cars, club car, observation car and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad restaurant cars, all to be operated 
through to Kansas City via St. Louis, the shortest and 
quickest route. 

There will be a barber, valet and ladies’ maid in 
addition to. the usual complement of train and Pullman 
employees, and a special Pennsylvania Railroad repre- 
sentative as well as a special baggage master and sten- 
ographer whose services will be at the disposal of the 
members of the party, will accompany the train. 

“The Bankers Special No. 2” leaves New York, Penn- 
sylvania Station, at 12.04 noon, Saturday, September 23, 
and will arrive in Kansas City in time for dinner at 
7.00 p. M., Sunday, September 24. Returning, the special 
train leaves Kansas City at 12.30 midnight, Saturday, 
September 30, and arrives in New York City in time 
for business Monday morning at 9.36 a. M. 

A handsome itinerary has been prepared descriptive 
of the service offered the eastern bankers and a copy 
will be gladly mailed upon request. The special train 
naturally has a limited capacity and a reservation 
should be made at once. 


CONFERENCE OF COUNTRY BANKERS 


A call has been issued for a meeting of country 
bankers during convention week, “for the purpose of 
supporting the St. Louis conference as to free remittance 
of checks and to take such action as seems best against 
branch banking and unnecessary burdens upon country 
banks especially.” The meeting is called by the officers 
of the St. Louis conference, supported by a group of 
country banks in which Andrew J. Frame of Wisconsin 
has been a prominent figure, and will be held in Conven- 
tion Hall, Kansas City, at 9. 30 a. M., Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27. 

It will be recalled that the country bankers at the 
St. Louis conference, held June 10, placed in the hands 
of an Administrative Committee full power to act for 
them in protesting against the nation-wide clearing plan 
of the Federal Reserve Board. But the exchange ques- 
tion is not the only one that has menaced the interests 
of the country banks. The attempt to make postmasters 
perform clearing functions, the threat of branch banking 
and other matters all have stirred the country bankers 
into a realizing sense of the necessity for concerted 
action to protect themselves. 

The Administrative Committee of the St. Louis con- 
ference is as follows: 


J. D. Norwood, Commercial National Bank, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 

B. C. Powell, Merchants & Planters Bank, Camden, 
Ark. 
‘Reuben R. Cooke, Tucson, Ariz. 

J. F. Lewis, Citizens Bank, Valdosta, Ga. 

J. A. Bradley, First National Bank, Centerville, 
Iowa. 


J. W. Bolton, Rapides Bank, Alexandria, La. 

M. J. Dowling, Olivia State Bank, Olivia, Minn. 
os Walker Broach, First National Bank, Meridian, 
Miss. 

C. A. McLoud, First National Bank, York, Neb. 

H. B. Jones, First National Bank, Tucumcari, N. M. 

F. E. Lyford, First National Bank, Waverly, N. Y. 

James B. Lambertson, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

E. L. Rice, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

H. A. Wroe, American National Bank, Austin, Tex. 

D. W. Twohy, Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. B. C. Bray, Ronceverte, W. Va, 
pa E. M. Wing, Batavian National Bank, La Crosse, 

is. 

S. Conant Parks, First National Bank, Lander, Wyo. 

L. H. Wulfekuhler, Wulfekuhler State Bank, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Nathan Adams, American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., is chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee and T. H. Dickson, Secretary of the Mississippi Bank- 
ers Association, Vicksburg, is secretary. 


To this list of signers of the call the following names 
have been added: 


Andrew J. Waukesha National 
Waukesha, Wis. 

F. W. Foote, First National Bank, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

F. E. Bridges, National Bank of Liberty, Liberty, 
N. Y. 

W. S. Gavitt, Gavitt National Bank, Lyons, N. Y. 

John H. Gregory, Central Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


McLane Tilton, Jr., First National Bank, Pell City, 


Frame, Bank, 


Ala. 
Peter Sleight, Arcadia National Bank, Newark, N. Y. 
W. J. Course, Asbury Park Trust Company, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 
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Robert Aitchison, First National Bank, Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill. 

F. E. Blossom, Central National Bank, Peoria, Il. 

J. B. Lambertson, Sioux Falls Savings Bank, Sioux 
Falls, lowa. 

John J. Sherman, Citizens National Bank, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

E. J. Perry, First National Bank, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

George N. Fratt, First National Bank, Racine, Wis. 

Walter E. Sprecher, State Bank, Independence, Wis. 

J. M. B. Petrikin, First National Bank, Greeley, Colo. 


D. T. Stone, U. S. Bank & Trust Company, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Paul Hardey, Interstate Trust Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

J. A. Thompson, Corsicana National Bank, Corsi- 
cana, Tex. 

Fred J. Steward, Southern Arizona Bank & Trust 
Company, Tucson, Ariz. 

J. L. Raines, president State Bankers Association 
of Kansas. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS 


(Notice to members in pursuance of Article XI, 


Section 1 of the Constitution.) 


‘The following proposed amendments have been sub- 
mitted to the General Secretary more than thirty days 
before the annual session of the General Convention to 
be held at Kansas City, Mo., September 25 to 30, 1916, 
and copies are herewith forwarded to every member of 
the Association in pursuance of Article XI of the Con- 
stitution. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
Proposed by Executive Council 

Amend Article 1V, Section 15, by inserting in the 
first paragraph after the words “(f) the Protective 
Committee.” the following: “(g) the Committee on 
Library.” Also by inserting at the end of said Section 
15 the following: 

“(g) the Executive Council at its first meeting as 
aforesaid, shall elect from its membership one person 
from the one year class, one person from the two year 
class and one person from the three year class who shall 
constitute the Committee on Library and whose member- 
ship shall expire with their membership in the Council, 


and annually thereafter shall elect one person from 
the three year class to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the expiration of term. Any vacancy occurring by 
death, resignation or other cause shall be filled by 
election from the same class for the unexpired term.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 16, by adding at the end 
of said section the following: 


“The Committee on Library 


““(g) The Committee on Library shall familiarize 
itself with the work and needs of the Library for the 
purpose of extending its usefulness and shall, from time 
to time, recommend such methods of publicity as in its 
judgment will promote the utility of the Library to the 
members of the Association. It shall also act in an 
advisory capacity to the General Secretary and the 
Librarian in connection with the recommending and ex- 
penditure of any special appropriation for the purchase 
of any special collection of books which may be deemed 
necessary.” 


Notre—The Administrative Committee in its report 
to the Executive Council at Briarcliff last May recom- 
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mended “the advisability of appointing a special Com- 
mittee on Library, which Committee would keep in close 
touch with the work of our Library and extend its use- 
fulness.” Subsequently, at the said Spring Meeting it 
was moved, seconded and carried by the Executive 
Council “that the General Counsel be instructed to pre- 
pare the necessary amendment to the Constitution, to be 


submitted to the Council this Fall with a view to their - 


recommending it to the General Convention at Kansas 
City.” The above proposed amendment has been pre- 


pared in pursuance of the aforesaid resolution. 


COMMITTEES ON STATE AND FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 
Proposed by Executive Council 

Amend Section 15 (a) of Article V by changing 
the title of “The Committee on Law”. to “The Com- 
mittee on State Legislation” in the two places where 
such Committee is named in said section. 

Amend Section 16 (a) of Article V by changing the 
title to “The Committee on State Legislation” and sub- 
stituting for the existing Section.16 (a) the following: 


“Section 16 (a). The Committee on State Legisla- 
tion shall have in charge the consideration of state stat- 
utes affecting the powers, privileges and duties of the 
members of the Association, also the subjects of uni- 
formity of laws and commercial usage; and may for 
such purposes as occasion may arise recommend to the 
Executive Council and the General Convention drafts 
of proposed statutes for their approval, and, upon such 
dual approval, shall urge the enactment of such ap- 
proved drafts through state organizations, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be imposed upon it 
from time to time by the Executive Council or the Gen- 
eral Convention. The committee shall submit a report 
in writing to the Executive Council at its meetings, 
and shall annually submit a report in writing to the 
General Convention.” 

Amend Section 16 (b) 
same shall read as follows: 

“(b) The Committee on Federal Legislation shall 
have in charge the consideration of national statutes 
affecting the powers, privileges and duties of the mem- 
bers of the Association, and may for such purposes as 


of Article V so that the 


“PETTICOAT LANE,” THE RETAIL SHOPPING CENTER OF KANSAS CITY 
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occasion may arise recommend to the Executive Council 
and the general convention drafts of proposed statutes 
for their approval, and, upon such dual approval, shall 
urge the enactment by Congress of such approved drafts. 
The Committee on Federal Legislation shall receive in 
charge all resolutions adopted by the General Conven- 
tion, declaring in favor of, or in opposition to national 
legislation upon any subject, and shall by petition, 
memorial or other proper action further the purposes 
declared for in such resolutions, and in case of legis- 
lative emergency, arising between sessions of the Gen- 
eral Convention, whereby serious and harmful results 
to the welfare generally of the Association member- 
ship might result from delay, the Committee shall per- 
form similar services as to resolutions of similar char- 
acter adopted by the Executive Council at its sessions, 
or by the Administrative Committee, in case of emer- 
gency in the interim between sessions of the Executive 
Council. The Committee on Federal Legislation shall 
take notice of any Congressional action affecting the 
interests of the membership of the Association, and 
when deemed necessary report the same to the Executive 
Council. The Committee shall perform such other 
duties as may be imposed upon it by the Council or 
by the General Convention, and shall make a full report 
of its proceedings to the Executive Council and a gen- 
eral report to the General Convention.” 


Amend the last sentence of by-law sixth to read as 
follows: 

“Subjects of national and state legislation originat- 
ing in any Section shall not be urged independently but 
presented through the Committee on State Legislation 
as to state legislation and through the Committee on 
Federal Legislation as to national legislation for dual 
approval of the Executive Council and General Conven- 
tion, and action if approved in accordance with Article 
V, sections 16 (a) and 16 (b) of the Constitution.” 

Nore—At the meeting of the Executive Council 
in Seattle in September, 1915, General Counsel was in- 
structed to prepare amendments to the Constitution as 
above for presentation at the next annual convention, 
The object of the amendments is (1) to change the 
name of “The Committee on Law” to “The Committee on 
State Legislation” and (2) to transfer from said Com- 
mittee to the Committee on Federal Legislation so much 
of the functions of the first named Committee as have 
to do with the consideration and origination of national 
legislation and the recommendation to the Executive 
Council and General Convention of drafts of proposed 
national statutes for their approval. As thus amended 
the functions of the first named Committee will be con- 
fined to state legislation and of the last named Com- 
mittee to Federal legislation. The last sentence of by- 
law sixth is proposed to be amended to conform to the 
amendments proposed to Sections 15 and 16 of Article V. 


ORGANIZATION CALL FOR STATE BANK SECTION 


The following call has been issued for a meeting to 
organize a State Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association at the Kansas City convention. 

“It is generally understood that at the American 
Bankers Association convention at Kansas City there 
will be organized a State Bank Section. As you know 
there are, at present, various Sections of the Association 
as follows: 


Trust Company Section 

Savings Bank Section 

Clearing House Section 

American Institute of Banking Section 
State Secretaries Section 

National Bank Section 


“The organization of the State Bank Section will, 
therefore, complete the roster. 

“It is only necessary at this time to issue a call 
for a meeting of representative state bankers on Monday 
of the convention week and it has been suggested that 
your name appear on the list of those signing the 
eall. 

“Please advise us if we may use your name in this 
connection.” 

This meeting will be held on Monday, September 
25, in Assembly Room, Hotel Muehlebach. 


It is hoped and expected that all state bankers 
and delegates from all state banks and trust companies 
doing a commercial business will be present at this 
meeting, when an organization will be effected and con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted. 


The following names are signed to the call: 


Milwaukee, Wis., John H. Puelicher, vice-president and 
cashier Marshall & Ilsley Bank. 

Detroit, Mich., John H. Johnson, president Peninsular 
State Bank. 

Clinton, Iowa, J. H. Ingwersen, president Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank. 

Birmingham, Ala., Tom O. Smith, vice-president Bir- 
mingham Trust & Savings Co. - 

Little Rock, Ark., Geo. W. Rogers, vice-president Bank 
of Commerce. 

Denver, Colo., B. F. Clark, vice-president and cashier 
Colo. State & Savings Bank. 

Kansas City, Kan., C. N. Prouty, cashier Exchange 
State Bank. ~ 

Louisville, Ky., R. W. Delph, cashier Kentucky Title Sav. 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Gretna, La., Jas. Dinkins, cashier Jefferson Commercial 
& Savings Bank. ; 

Minneapolis, Minn., W. F. McLane, cashier Hennepin Co. 
Savings Bank. 

Anaconda, Mont., E. J. Bowman, president Daly Bank 
& Trust Co. 

New York City, N. Y., Geo. C. Van Tuyl, Jr., president 
Metropolitan Trust Co, 
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Portland, Ore., E. A. Wyld, vice-president Security 
Savings & Trust Co. 

Memphis, Tenn., D. M. Armstrong, cashier Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Richmond, Va., C. L. Williams, cashier Richmond Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Spokane, Wash., R. L. Rutter, vice-president Spokane & 
Eastern Trust Co. 

Sigg Herman Hegewald, president First State 

ank. 

Minot, N. D., H. P. Beckwith, 

dinavian American Bank. 

Louis. Mo., Ray F. McNally, vice-president Missis- 

sippi Valley Trust Co. 

Athens, Ga., R. W. Sizer, cashier American State Bank. 

San Francisco, Cal., Wm. A. Day, assistant cashier 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Co. 

Boston, Mass., H. P. Stone, vice-president Commonwealth 
Trust Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, John Burianek, 
Peoples Savings Bank. 

Dallas, 'Tex., J. Dabney Day, cashier First State Bank. 

Los Angeles, Cal., O. E. Monnette, president Citizens 
Trust & Sav. Bank. 

New Orleans, La., E. H. Roberts, president Bank of 
Orleans. 

Omaha. Neb., J. R. Cain, Jr., vice-president State Bank 
of Omaha. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, E. 0. Howard, cashier Walker 
Bros. Bank. 

Seattle, Wash., L. H. Woolfolk, assistant cashier Scan- 
dinavain American Bank. 

Chicago, Ill., C. B. Hazlewood, assistant to the president 
Union Trust Co. 


vice-president Scan- 


St. 


Jr., president 


ATLANTIC CITY WANTS 


The New Jersey Bankers Association, Atlantic City 
Bankers Association, Chamber of Commerce, Hotel Men’s 
Association, the Mayor of Atlantic City, the heads of 
nine local banks and the Atlantic City Publicity Bureau 
have all extended an invitation to the American Bankers 
Association to hold its 1917 convention in the popular 
seacoast resort. Atlantic City yielded last year in favor 
of Kansas City, but a vigorous campaign has been waged 
for several months past. The Atlantic City bankers, in 
a resolution adopted May 1, 1916, pledged themselves 
to do all in their power “to make the convention a suc- 
cess in every manner” should the city be selected for the 
next meeting place. 

The Atlantic City Publicity Bureau has also made a 
detailed statement as to what it purposes to do in the 
event the invitation is accepted. Besides offering hotel 
accommodations at guaranteed rates, the Bureau offers 
to do the following: : 

“The Publicity Bureau will guarantee to furnish 
your attenders with 5,000 rooms in hotels on the board- 
walk at their usual convention rates. These hotels are 
conducted on both the American and European plans and 
are as high grade as can be found in the largest cities 
in the United States. There are also a large number of 
excellent hotels, at lower rates, off the boardwalk. The 
Publicity Bureau will also guarantee to furnish the 
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Atlanta, Ga., F. S. Etheridge, president Atlanta Trust Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Geo. G. Kleindinst, assistant cashier 
German American Bank. 

Okmulgee, Okla., A. D. Kennedy, president Bank of 
Commerce. 

Washington, Kan., W. E. Wilson, president Kansas State 
Bankers Assn. 

Henderson, N. C., W. A. Hunt, cashier Citizens Bank. 

Chicago, IIl., J. R. Noel, pres. North West State Bank. 

Buffalo, N. Y., E. C. McDougal, president Bank of Buffalo. 

New York City, N. Y., Walter E. Frew, president Corn 
Exchange Bank. 

Greenville, S. C., Robt. I. Woodside, president Farmers 
& Merchants Bank. 

Janesville, Wis., S. M. 
Savings Bank. 

Alton, Ill., D. A. Wyckoff, cashier First Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

Cherokee, Lowa, E. D. Huxford, president Cherokee State 
Bank. 

Rochester, N. Y., John H. Gregory, president Central 
Bank. 

Ipava, Ill., C. B. Hagan, cashier Ipava State Bank. 

Princess Anne, Md., Wm. B. Spiva, cashier Bank of 
Somerset. 

Norfolk, Va., T. F. Tilghman, 
of Norfolk. 

Spokane, Wash., Jas. C. Cunningham, vice-president 
Union Trust & Savings Bank. 

Menominee, Mich., R. A. Packard, cashier Commercial 
Bank. 

Humboldt, Tenn., A. R. 
State Bank. 

Seneca, Kan., C. C. K. Scoville, president Citizens State 
Bank 


Smith, cashier Merchants & 


president Citizens Bank 


Dodson, cashier Merchants 


THE 1917 CONVENTION 


Association with a large hall or auditorium on one of 
our ocean piers, suitable for the large business meetings, 
and as many other large rooms in various boardwalk 
hotels as may be necessary for Section meetings, and 
with as many committee rooms in these hotels as may 
be needed, absolutely free of expense to the Association. 

“We will organize a local committee of arrange- 
ments of our bankers and this committee, in conjunction 
with the Publicity Bureau, will raise a sufficient sum of 
money for the proper entertainment of those attending 
the convention and in looking after the necessary ar- 
rangements and welfare of the convention proper and 
attenders. We will work in entire harmony with your 
officials and committees in making all arrangements for 
the most successful and satisfactory convention in the 
Association’s history.” 

The invitation was received at the Spring Meeting 
of the Executive Council at Briarcliff Manor and re- 
ferred to the next meeting of the Council, which will 
take place at Kansas City during the week of Septem- 
ber 25 to 30. 

Cleveland, Ohio, put in a strong bid last year for 
the 1916 convention, but, like Atlantic City, withdrew 
in favor of Kansas City. Notice was given at that time, 
however, that Cleveland would renew the invitation in 
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APPRECIATION OF A. B. A. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Bankers Association 
means something. It stands not only for a certain pres- 
tige in the banking fraternity, but also for some very 
real advantages and privileges, which most bankers are 
quick to appreciate. Almost daily, the general offices of 
the Association receive letters from the officers of mem- 
ber banks, commending various activities of the Asso- 
ciation or expressing pleasure at some particular accom- 
plishment. The following are extracts from a long list 
of letters: 


From a national bank in Oregon: 


We wish to join the American Bankers Association. 
Kindly send us the Code as soon as possible, as it has 
become necessary for us to have it. 

From a national bank in Oklahoma: 

We are pleased with the effort and work of the Pro- 

tective feature of the Association. 


A member from Connecticut on the Code of the Associa- 
tion: 

Will you permit me to offer my congratulations on 
the completeness of the work, which a superficial exam- 
ination of the book shows? * * * This method of 
quick correspondence between members is in growing use 
and we absolutely refuse to pay out money except by in- 
struction from banks where the code is available, 


Referring to an operation of a criminal a member from 

Texas writes as follows: 

Trust to see that due justice is given him and assure 
you of our appreciation. of your efforts in this matter, 
and I will personally endeavor to secure enough addi- 
tional members to pay you for this expenditure. Through 
my personal efforts last Fall, I sent you some additional 
members. We want to express our appreciation of the 
splendid service which they* give and believe their con- 
nection with your Association is a decided benefit. 


A depositor of a member in New York suffered loss 
through the operations of a swindle. The member 
writes in part as follows: 

I want to again express our appreciation of the 
courteous manner in which your office and the William 
J. Burns Agency treated. our request. Through the 
information furnished by the Agency, the police in a 
Southern city were able to locate and arrest the swindler. 
I mention this matter because I fully realize that there 
was no obligation on your part to render us any service, 
but the favor extended appears to us as an indication 
of the broad manner in which you are handling the mat- 
ter of protecting the members of your Association. 


A member in Pennsylvania writes in regard to the arrest 
of a criminal: 

This is the only way to handle such criminals, and 
if the members of the Association will give the Pro- 
tective Department an opportunity of handling these 
cases, much less trouble will be experienced by all. We 
know of cases in this vicinity where banks have been 
imposed upon for small amounts and no return of the 
case has been made to the Protective Department, the 
banks preferring to avoid publicity, but such action is 
not right, as they really encourage the criminals to keep 
up small impositions on the banks, which only means 
that the operations assume larger amounts as time 
goes by. 


' *The William J. Burns International Detective Agency, 
we. 


Letter received from delinquent member : 


I have your letter of September 12 regarding our 
dues which have not been paid. Of course we want to 
continue to be a member of the Association. We can 
afford to be for many years to come. It was through 
the advice of your Legal Department that we were able 
to save $1,100 about two years ago. It has been a mere 
oversight in not remitting and you will find our check 
enclosed for the fees of $10. Thanks to Mr. Paton. 


From a national bank in Texas, referring to the 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN : 


It appears to me that the paper serves a valuable 
purpose. The officers and the young men in our bank, 
for example, read all its contents with pleasure. It 
acquaints the clerks with the work of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation and at the same time advises the bank officers of 
the work of the American Institute of Banking. 


From a state bank in Kansas: 

Although we are just incorporating our savings 
department, we shall be glad to have you enroll our 
name in your Savings Bank Section of the Association. 
We wish to get all we can from our membership, believ- 
ing that membership in the Association is one of the 
most prominent helps we can get. 


A national bank in California writes: 

We want to compliment you upon the splendid work 
you are doing in the different departments; it is cer- 
tainly of great educational value to members of your 
Association. 


From a new state bank in Wisconsin the following has 
been received: 


_ used to belong to your good Association and have 
intended to send you my application before now. En- 
closed please find remittance which puts us to the good 
in full payment to September 1, 1916, and send me a 
metal sign right away. 


A new national bank member in West Virginia advises 
in part: 

We have a savings department and shall be very 
glad to have you enroll us in the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association. 

The work of the National Bank Section has appealed 
to us as having a distinct work to perform in the affairs 
of banking for its members, and appreciating the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Act is not perfect by any 
means, and will require a number of amendments to 
make it acceptable to the national bank members, we 
therefore want to keep in touch with any such proposed 
amendments. We feel that our interests can be best 
served in working with your institution, which has for 
its purpose the looking after of this particular work, 
therefore, we have joined the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


A cashier of a national bank in Pennsylvania enclosing 
a remittance for membership dues writes: 


_ We have had this under consideration for a long 
time and I am personally delighted to see this bank join. 


A state bank in Idaho writes as follows: 


All the papers in regard to our membership in your 
organization have been received. I note that you wish 
to know whether we maintain a savings department. 
We do, and would care to be listed under that depart- 
ment in addition to the other. I reahize now what a 
benefit the membership will be to me. 
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Post-Office Money Order System and the 
Extent of Its Business 


Government’s Charges for the Transfer of Funds Much 
Greater Than Those of the Banks—Business Averages 
$1,797,641 a Day—The “Float” Exceeds $12,060,000 
—Cost of Operation Exceeds $2,000,000 a Year, and 
Gross Revenue in 1915 was $7,461,067. 


By HOMER JOSEPH DODGE 
Editor Bankers’ Information Service 

HE purpose of the Federal Reserve Act in provid- 
i i ing for a nation-wide par check clearing system 

was professedly designed to afford the public an 
economical means of transferring credit across Amer- 
ican spaces. Such a plan was thought possible because 
of the enormous increase in the use of the bank check. 
Private initiative had provided an elaborate machine for 
extending the use of the check in the clearing house 
system. The reward for the service performed by. the 
banks and clearing houses was furnished from exchange 
charges which were paid, either directly or indirectly, 
by the public. 

The principal competitor of the .old check clearing 
system was the United States postal money order system. 
That system was established before the check clearing 
machinery had been developed to any great extent by 


the growth in the use of the bank check. The money 
order business has flourished because it furnished’ a 
means of transferring credit by people who did not do 
business with banks. 

The establishment of the par check clearing plan 
has caused vigorous protests from country banks which 
will lose a large proportion of the revenue they derive 


from exchange charges. But it is the policy of the Ad- 
ministration to drive the money changers out of the 
temple of the public, so these protests have not greatly 
hindered the inauguration of the par check clearing 
plan. Now, however, the new and cheap means of trans- 
ferring credit afforded by the Federal reserve clearance 
system comes into sharp contrast with the postal money 
order system, a system from whose operation the people, 
through the medium of the government, obtain the 
profits, if there are any. 

It is predicted by some students that the postal 
money order business will decline because of the new 
check clearing facilities, but the Federal Reserve Board 
does not feel certain of this. 

But should the Federal reserve check clearing system 
largely supplant the money order system, certain econ- 
omies would be effected and a considerable sum of money 
would be released from dormancy. A loss in government 
revenues would result, however, for in 1915 (the latest 
year for which figures are available) domestic money 
orders paid the government $6,054,003.32, international 
money orders, $646,330.07, and gains in exchange, $760,- 
733.98, or a total revenue amounting to $7,461,067.37. 


The Post Office Department estimates that the current 
year will show a substantial increase over these figures. 

The postal money order system is in general use. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, domestic 
money orders were issued to the number of 105,073,320 
and to the value of $656,139,134.86. This annual busi- 
ness amounts to $1,797,641 a day. - The average life of 
a money order is seven days. This gives an average 
amount in process of transmission and therefore with- 
held from earning activity of $12,583,487. In addition 
the Post Office Department, in order to be in readiness 
to meet obligations on account of money orders, author- 
izes the holding from deposit of certain funds. On June 
30, 1915, there was withheld from deposit the sum of 
$4,558,435. This sum increases with the growth of the 
money order business. The 1915 reserve shows an in- 
crease of $728,225 over 1914. 

The answer to the protests of country bankers who 
have opposed the new clearing plan upon which the 
Federal Reserve Board has chiefly relied is that, while 
some institutions will lose a proportion of their revenues 
on the inception of par clearing, the ultimate increase 
in their business caused by the improved facilities will 
more than compensate. The Board is confident that, 
given adequate publicity, the new plan will induce many 
people who do not now use banks, to open accounts in 
order to take advantage of the method provided for 
transferring funds. At this point, it is pertinent to in- 
dicate just what advantage the Federal reserve clearing 
system has over the postal money order system. 

The designation “par collection” is figurative to a 
certain degree. To compel banks to collect checks en- 
tirely at their own expense might be construed as con- 
fiscatory, so the Federal Reserve Board regulations per- 
mit the imposition of a “reasonable charge.” The Board 
has established a rate of one and one-half cents per 
item for check collections. In view of the fact that 
previously collection charges have sometimes run to ten, 
twenty and thirty times this amount, the term par col- 
lection may, perhaps, be pardonable. 

Compared with the one and one-half cent rate pre- 
scribed, the charges imposed for the issuance of money 
orders appear rather high. The money order fee scale 
is as follows: 

For orders From 

From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 


$0.01 to 
2.51 to 
5.01 to 
10.01 to 
20.01 to 
30.01 to 
40.01 to 
50.01 to 
60.01 to 
75.01 to 
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The maximum amount for which a single money 
order will be issued is $100. When a larger sum is to 
be sent, additional orders must be purchased. Any num- 
ber of money orders may be drawn on any day. 

The average amount for which a domestic money 
order is drawn is $6.23. 

The cost of operating the postal money order system 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, was $2,093,830. 
The principal item of expense consisted in the fees of 
three cents for each money order which were paid, in 
accordance with law, to third and fourth class post- 
masters. This amounted to $1,839,522 during the fiscal 
year of 1915, The sum of $222,422 was expended in con- 
nection with the foreign administration of the interna- 
tional money order system. The remainder of $31,886 
was expended for sundry items of expense not speci- 
fically appropriated for in connection with the general 
administrative work. 

But fifty-six persons were employed exclusively in 
the handling of the money order business during 1915, 
these being connected with the Money Order Division at 
Washington. The great bulk of the work, of course, is 
carried on by the issuing and paying postmasters who 
transact the business as a part of their routine work. 

Postmaster General Burleson has had a special com- 
mittee at work for more than a year, making a survey 
of the money order system with a view to determining 
what economies can be effected. 

Money orders may be cashed at any time up to a 
year from the time of purchase and, even after that, 
the amount paid for an order can be recovered through 
a post-office warrant. Largely for this reason, the gov- 
ernment affording reliable security for the money given 
for money orders, many were purchased, prior-to 1911, 
by persons desiring thus to establish savings accounts. 
This practice was followed to a great extent by aliens 
and naturalized foreigners during the first few years of 
American residence. ‘They preferred to pay a fee of 
thirty cents per $100 for this safe-keeping of their funds 
rather than deposit them in savings banks paying inter- 
est. The growth of this tendency prompted the estab- 
lishment of the postal savings banks ‘to a considerable 
extent. Since the postal savings banks began operation, 
this method of saving has been largely discontinued 
although it has not entirely disappeared. 

The United States postal money order system has 
passed through many vicissitudes. President Lincoln 
approved the first act of Congress establishing the sys- 
tem, May 17, 1864. But as early as 1857 Postmaster 
General Campbell urged the House Committee’ on Post 
Offices and Post Roads to establish some means for the 
transference of credit through the postal system. Great 
Britain had had such a system in operation for some 
time previous. 


In 1862 Postmaster General Blair again urged the 
establishment of a money order system. The principal 
motive at the time was to protect the mails from depre- 


dations. Because of the lack of a better means for trans- 
porting small sums of money, many persons sent currency 
through the mails in letters. This practice, gen- 


erally known, proved an invitation to highwaymen and 
train robbers who annually reaped a rich harvest from 
holding up the United States mails. What was consid- 
ered a matter of importance equal with the actual loss 
of money was the incidental destruction by robbers of all 
mail, not containing money, which fell into their hands. 

Upon its inception, the postal money order system 
was given considerable business by the War Department 
which, during the Civil War, paid many of its soldiers 
at the front. by sending them money orders. 

‘Lhe development of the system was gradual. It 
was inaugurated at 141 specially designated ollices. By 
the end of the first year of operation this number had in- 
creased to 419. The next year there were 766 money 
order offices and the next, 1,224. In 1591 tne number 
had reached 10,000, in 1900 nearly 30,000 and there are 
now nearly 60,000 money order offices. 

The first money order form did not provide for the 
appearance of the name of the payee. Upon issuance of 
an order, which was drawn upon a specified office, the 
issuing postmaster forwarded a private advice to the 
paying postmaster notifying him of the name of the 
payee. This system, which was adopted as a means of 
protection, endured until 1893, when it was decided no 
risk was incurred in placing the name of the payee on 
the order form. Practice had demonstrated that the 
payee might sign his name in a different manner than 
that in which it had been given by the purchaser. This 
led to considerable difficulty. ‘he forwarding of the 
advice was continued, however, until August 4, 1910, 
when it was discovered that a detachable coupon could 
be devised, simplifying the procedure and effecting an 
annual saving of approximately $500,000. Although the 
discontinuance of the advice left the postmaster on 
whom an order was drawn in ignorance of the demand 
that would be made upon him until actual presentation 
of the order, it was discovered that by studying the vol- 
ume of orders presented at various offices, a reserve 
system could be put in operation which would overcome 
this embarrassment. This was done. As stated above, 
these reserves in 1915 amounted to more than four and 
a half millions. 

One of the most radical reforms in the postal money 
order system was instituted by A. M. Dockery, the 
present Third Assistant Postmaster General, who is in 
charge of the money order system. This consisted in the 
paying of postal money orders, no matter where drawn, 
at any postal money order office. This was made pos- 
sible by the discontinuance of the advice and the new 
method has greatly enhanced the utility of the system. 

The first act of Congress establishing the money 
order system fixed the maximum for which a single order 
could be drawn at $30 and the minimum at $1. This 
was done because an investigation revealed the fact that 


- the average amount of money sent loosely through the 


mails before the establishment of the system was be- 
tween $4 and $6. The demand for a higher limit caused 
an increase to $50 in 1866. The present $100 maximum 
was fixed March 3, 1883. 
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On the same date Congress authorized the postal 
note. This was created to meet a demand for some 
means by which small sums could be transferred through 
the mails at cheaper rates than those at first charged 
under the money order system. It was proposed to 
transfer $5 for five cents. When the act was passed this 
fee was reduced to three cents. These notes were payable 
to bearer, at first on designated post offices, but in 1887 
and thereafter at any post office. All post offices were 
authorized to issue the postal notes. But experience 
proved the postal note was more liable to fraud than the 
money order system and after the establishment of the 
payable-to-bearer notes mail depredations increased ma- 
terially. In 1894 Congress abolished the postal note 
and reduced the money order fee to three cents on orders 
up to $2.50. 

The general practice of making small remittances 
in postage stamps gave rise in 1906 to agitation for a 
renewal of the postal note system. On departmental 
recommendation, Congress, March 4, 1911, conferred 
authority for a revival of the notes. Notwithstanding 
the authorization the issue of postal notes has not been 
resumed. 


THE WORKINGS OF 


W. H. Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in his report covering the operations of his bureau for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, shows that income 
tax collections for this year exceeded by $44,735,493.75 
those of the year ended 1915. The returns for 1915-16 
were $124,937,252.61. Of this amount $67,943,639.41 
was collected from individuals and $56,972,676.10 from 
corporations. Nearly one-half of the sum collected from 
individuals was contributed by residents of New York 
state. 

The total number of personal taxable incomes re- 
ported in the fiscal year 1915 was 357,515, against 357,- 
598 in 1914. 

The 1915 figures show that 127,448 persons have 
incomes ranging between $5,000 and $10,000; the next 
largest number of returns was made by persons having 
incomes of from $3,000 to $4,000—82,754—while 66,525 
persons acknowledged incomes of from $4,000 to $5,000. 
This shows that of the total number of 357,515 returns 
in 1915, 276,727 were made by persons having incomes 
of $10,000 and less. 

The following table shows the number of returns in 
1915 and their classification according to incomes: 

CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO INCOMES 
$4,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


NUMBEB OF RETURNS 
82,754 
66,525 
127,448 
34,141 


An interesting episode in the history of the postal 
money order system is the Macdonald bequest. Dr. C. 
F. Macdonald was one of the earliest executives of the 
money. order division and has been called the father of 
the money order. When his will was filed for probate 
in 1911 it was discovered that he had devised the sum 
of $2,000 “to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States of Atherica for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment to be used by the Postmaster General of the 
said United States of America in such a way as he may 
deem expedient for the improvement of the postal money 
order system.” Not until 1913 did Congress authorize the 
acceptance of the gift. An act then was passed provid- 
ing for the expenditure of the money by a commission. 

The international money order business was begun 
when, July 2, 1869, a convention was signed whereby 
transfers were undertaken with the Federal Post De- 
partment of Switzerland. One hundred and fifty Amer- 
ican offices were authorized to issue and pay the inter- 
national orders. Conventions with England, Germany, 


Canada and other countries followed. Arrangements now 


exist with sixty foreign postal agencies. 
Charles E. Matthews is the present Superintendent 
of the Division of Money a aa 


THE INCOME TAX 


CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO INCOMES 
$15,000 to $20,000 
20,000 to 25,000 
25,000 to 30,000 
30,000 to 40,000 
40,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 150,000 
150,000 to 200,000 
200,000 to 250,000 
130 250,000 to 300,000 
147 300,000 to 400,000 
69 400,000 to 500,000 
114 500,000 to 1,000,000 
60 1,000,000 and over 


NUMBER OF RETURNS 

15,790 
8,672 
5,483 
6,008 
3,185 
3,660 
1,501 
1,189 
406 
233 


357,515 
Taking the 1915 returns as a basis for computation, 


the individual income tax clause in the proposed law 
would produce nearly $90,000,000 revenue. This would 
be an increase of about $22,000,000 over the returns 
for 1916, or an increase smaller by $4,000,000 than that 
of 1916 over 1915. But one cannot suppose that the 
number of returns in the next revenue report will be as 
few as the figures here given. The number of individuals 
who owe their fortunes to the European war can only 
be estimated; one cannot foresee either to what extent 
the list of income tax payers will be lengthened by the 
normal development of business and acquisition of 
wealth. 
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The $250,000,000 British Government 
Collateral Loan and Its Meaning 


Why Security was Required for One Transaction and Not 
for Another (the Anglo-French Loan)—Purpose of 
the British Government in Making Collateral Con- 
sist Only Partially of American Securities. 


By I. NEWTON HOFFMANN 


F the many foreign government loans floated in 
QO the United States since the beginning of the 

European War the new British $250,000,000 col- 
lateral loan is the most remarkable. It is also the most 
interesting. A consideration of its terms reveals the 
financial condition and the state of mind of both the 
borrower and the lender. The transaction, viewed in 
its various aspects, illustrates the unusual measures 
powerful nations are obliged to resort to when con- 
fronted with the problem of financing a great war. 

The terms of the British loan, as officially an- 
nounced by J. P. Morgan & Company on August 16, pro- 
vide for the sale of $250,000,000 two-year notes bearing 
five per cent. interest, the direct obligation of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and Ireland. The gold notes, 
principal and interest of which are payable in New York 
in dollars, are secured by the deposit with a New York 
trust company of miscellaneous securities to the value 
of $300,000,000. The notes were underwritten by a 
syndicate at 98 and offered to the public at 99. At this 
price the notes yield a little over five and one-half per 
cent. per annum. The government retains the option 
of redeeming the loan, in whole or in part, on thirty 
days’ notice, at 101 and interest during the first year and 
at 10014 and interest during the second year. The notes 
mature September 1, 1918. 

The securities pledged as collateral consist of three 
classes, each totaling $100,000,000 in value. They are: 
first, stocks and bonds of American railroad and indus- 
trial corporations; second, bonds and other obligations of 
the government of the Dominion of Canada and securi- 
ties of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; and 
third, bonds of the governments of Argentina, Chile, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and Holland. 
The loan agreement provides that pending the arrival 
of all the securities from London where they have been 
mobilized by the British Treasury, agents of the British 
government may deposit with the trust company either 
approved New York Stock Exchange collateral or cash, 
or both. The agreement’ further provides that the 
pledged securities shall at all times amount to 120 per 
cent. of the loan and that in event of depreciation in 
market price or in the rate of exchange, additional se- 
curities shall be deposited. The British government 
reserves the right to make substitutions in collateral 
from time to time, and to sell any of the pledged securi- 
ties, the proceeds of such sales to be applied to the retire- 


ment of notes by purchases, if obtainable, at or below 
the redemption price, or otherwise by redemption by lot 
at such redemption price. 

The list of American securities pledged as collateral 
was made public by the Morgan firm on August 21. An 
examination of the list shows more than 500 different 
stocks and bonds, including a number of New York City 
bonds, the only municipal or state obligation in the col- 
lection. Neither the amount nor the value of each of 
the securities has been disclosed. Some of the stocks and 
bonds are practically unknown to American investment 
markets, as they are issues of bonds sold many, many 
years ago and not traded in nowadays. 

The publication of the list was a great surprise, for 
while it was generaly known that the subjects of Great 
Britain were holders of American securities, it was not 
imagined even by the best-informed financiers that the 
foreign investments were so diversified and so varied in 
character. The list furnished gnother proof of the fact 
that the British people, like the French, are in the habit 
of spreading widely their investments. The five hundred 
or more names published is only an indication of what 
the total holdings must be, the American Dollar Securi- 
ties Committee of the British National Debt office having 
already make public five lists of American securities 
which the Treasury announces its readiness to purchase 
and which are subject to a special income tax. The 
Treasury lists total nearly one thousand stocks and 
bonds. 

Total of Available Securities 

The British Treasury, which buys and borrows se- 
curities from British subjects, has not made any an- 
nouncement as to the amount of its transactions. It 
has been stated, however, that the total securities 
(American and all others) available to the government 
amount to approximately $3,000,000,000 in value. 

There is no way of telling how much of the 
$100,000,000 of American securities deposited as col- 
lateral for the $250,000,000 loan consists of “purchased” 
securities and how much represents “borrowed” invest- 
ments. It is assumed that the British Treasury, in its 
discreet resourcefulness, has pledged the borrowed se- 
curities. It is understood that bonds and stocks which 
are readily saleable in the New York market have-al- 
ready been converted into cash, and that only a small 
portion of stocks and bonds pledged have been obtained 
by the Treasury by purchase, and these are in all likeli- 
hood issues which offer no ready market at the present 
time. 

Since the outbreak of the war the British govern- 
ment has placed one other large loan in the United 
States besides the $250,000,000 secured loan under con- 
sideration, and that was the five-year Anglo-French joint 
external loan of $500,000,000 in which Britain’s share 
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was $250,000,000. Mention might also be made of the 
$50,000,000 credit negotiated between a group of eight 
London banks and a group of New York institutions, 
which upon maturity was renewed for twelve months at 
a higher rate. Also mention should be made of various 
loans of the Dominion of Canada, the government of 
Newfoundland and provinces and muncipalities of Can- 
ada. These aggregate about $235,000,000. 

It is perfectly patent that Great Britain would not 
have put up collateral if it believed it could secure a 
loan without it. Needless to say, the pledging of securi- 
ties wrested from its subjects by the imposition of penal 
taxes, hurt Britain’s pride. The remarkable thing is 
that the government has not suffered to any noticeable 
degree in prestige, for it must be remembered that mod- 
ern history does not chronicle a single case of a first- 
class nation, like Great Britain, borrowing money on 
collateral. To many such an eventuality was unthink- 
able, not only prior to the present war, but since. 

Great Britain’s collateral loan was preceded by the 
floatation of a $100,000,000 loan by the Republic of 
France on July 18. To avoid the humiliation of a gov- 
ernment being obliged to furnish security, the money 
was advanced by the “American Foreign Securities Com- 
pany,” organized for the special transaction, and this 
American corporation sold to the public its three-year 
five per cent. notes. The collateral deposited consisted 
of bonds of the governments of Argentina, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Uruguay, 
Egypt, Brazil, Spain and the Province of Quebec, shares 
of the Suez Canal Company and about $4,000,000 of 
American corporate issues. An added advantage of this 
indirect borrowing was that investors in this country 
were not called upon to buy the obligations of a nation 
at war, but the obligations of an American corporation 
whose notes were amply protected. 


An Interview with Lord Reading 

When the distinguished Anglo-French Financial 
Commission, headed by Baron Reading of Erleigh, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, came over to this country last 
Fall to negotiate the first large loan, many bankers in 
their ignorance or in their innocence spoke of collateral. 
The newspapers naturally took it up and discussed the 
kind of collateral that would probably be pledged. This 
talk was indulged in long before the arrival of the 
British and French Commissioners on September 10, 
1915, but continued only for a day or two after their 
landing. The second evening of the commissioners’ stay 
in.New York, Lord Reading granted the writer an inter- 
view. It was a most interesting interview.’ I asked 
him as considerately as I knew how if he cared to com- 
ment upon the discussion regarding collateral. With a 
display of earnestness and frankness he replied: “It is 
perfectly silly to talk about collateral. It is inconceiv- 
able that two of the greatest nations of Europe—France 
and Great Britain—should be required to furnish col- 
lateral. It is an unheard-of thing. The joint credit of 
these two nations is good for any amount that they may 
borrow.” This closed the discussion, and the morning 


tained any fear of the notes not being paid. 


newspapers—all of them—without quoting Lord Reading 
or anyone else, pointed out to the public that the 
pledging of collateral for the Anglo-French loan was 
absolutely out of the question, and after that neither 
newspaper nor banker had another word to say about 
security. 

This incident is significant as indicating the state 
of mind of Great Britain’s representatives last Sep- 
tember, and clearly shows that it was with considerable 
reluctance and sacrifice of pride that the British gov- 
ernment consented the following August to furnish col- 
lateral for its loan obligation. Looking at the trans- 
action from the point of view of the American bankers, 
it is evident that they would not have agreed to under- 
take to float a $250,000,000 issue of British government 
notes unless they were reasonably certain that the new 
securities would recommend themselves to the Amer- 
ican public better than the Anglo-French loan.. This 
does not mean that bankers believed the obligation of 
Great Britain to be questionable, or that they enter- 
The con- 
trary is true. The majority of bankers feel that there 
is no better bond on the market. than the Anglo-French, 
and they are confident that Great Britain will never 
repudiate its debts, especially an external debt. 

Why was it, then, that the Americans insisted upon 
security? The answer is simple. The bankers felt that 
the new loan would have to be distributed among the 
public, that it would have to go no doubt to many who 
were holders of the Anglo-French bonds, and that under 
the circumstances there was a need for making the loan 
attractive. This attractiveness could not be supplied 
merely by a high rate, for when governments begin pay- 
ing extraordinarily high rates suspicion is aroused, and 
the high rate deters as many buyers as it attracts. 
Moreover, Great Britain was paying unusually high 
rates—much higher than it had been accustomed to pay 
—and it would have been folly to expect a still further 
increase. Under the circumstances the best that could 
be done was to have the British government put up 
collateral so that prospective buyers of the notes could 
be shown that the obligations they were buying were not 
merely promises to pay by a nation which was at war 
and which was rapidly piling up its national debt, but 
that the notes were amply secured by the deposit of the 
best kind of securities and that the transaction was a 
straight, businesslike, banking proposition. 

Of course it is impossible and unreasonable to get 
away from the fact that Great Britain is at war and 
that its credit is impaired. The story is told not only 
by the depreciation in the price of consols, but by a 
comparison of the price of Britain’s bonds with the 
price of United States government bonds.. Three per 
cent. United States government bonds, due 1518, having 
a yield of less than three per cent., are selling at 100%. 
The two-year British notes, also due in 1918, and 
having a yield of over five and one-half per cent., are 
offered to the public at ninety-nine. The Anglo-French 
bonds which have a yield of about six and one-quarter 
per cent. are selling at around ninety-five and one-half. 
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Making allowance for the fact that United States gov- 
ernment bonds are exempt from all taxation, a com- 
parison with British government securities plainly shows 
the effect of war upon a nation’s credit. 

There is every reason to believe that in the event 
of military and naval victories being scored by the 
Allies, the obligations of Great Britain will materially 
increase in price. It is generally conceded that a rise 
will occur under these circumstances, even without the 
appearance of final victory and the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. 

Besides buying back American securities in large 
volume (estimates run from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000), the United States has made loans to foreign 
governments aggregating $1,620,000,000. Most of them 
have been floated by J. P. Morgan & Company and the 
principal banks and trust companies located in New 
York and in the larger cities. The various bond issues 
have been widely distributed among banking institutions 
throughout the country, and many of the manufacturers 
of munitions have been large purchasers of each of the 
bonds offered. These foreign government securities have 
also been purchased by insurance companies and other 
institutions, including savings banks in some of the 
states. 

Just to what extent these securities have been 
absorbed is not definitely known. It is generally under- 
stood that the larger banks are still the principal hold- 
ers. Some time ago John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency, called upon the national banks to report 
to him their foreign investments, but thus far he has 
not made public the data supplied to him. The informe- 
tion compiled from the reports while interesting as in- 
dicative of the total holdings, would not necessarily be 
complete by reason of the fact that the tabulation 
would not include the holdings of state banks and trust 
companies. 

Danger of Congestion 

Is there any danger of the banks becoming con- 
gested with these foreign government securities? The 
question answers itself. That the securities are good 
there is little doubt, but it is apparent that two-year 
and five-year bonds are not the most liquid of assets 
for commercial banks. The more money a bank has 
tied up in securities of this nature, the less it has 
available to meet the demands of its customers. There 
can be no objection to banks investing some of their 
funds in the Anglo-French bonds and similar securities, 
but the management of each bank must decide for itself 
as to the extent to which it is safe and prudent to make 
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In the List of Members published by the American 
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number of the First National Bank of Preston, Iowa, 
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such investments. While the New York state banking 
law limits investments in foreign government securities 
to twenty-five per cent. of a bank’s capital and sur- 
plus, the National Bank Act places no restriction. 

An amount that may be a reasonable investment for 
one institution is unquestionably unsafe for another. 
Among the practical difficulties experienced by bankers 
in determining whether or not they should buy a block 
of bonds are: the attractiveness of the profit derived 
from the investment; the indisposition to offend the syn- 
dicate which requests participation in the financing; 
and the customary practice of following the lead of 
larger banks. 

Another consideration worthy of mention is the 
effect upon the stock market of the pledging of American 
securities. Despite the fact that since the war foreign 
nolders of our stocks and bonds have sold heavily, the 
market has managed to hold its own. It is apparent that 
if the British government had not decided to use the 
securities collected from its subjects as collateral for a 
loan, it would have sent them here for sale. The seques- 
tration of the $100,000,000 of securities keeps that 
amount of stocks and bonds from the market and to that 
extent it may be regarded by traders as beneficial. At 
the same time, when it is considered that the market 
has absorbed such a large volume of securities already 
sold, the sale of another $100,000,000 worth would prob- 
ably not be of much, if any, consequence. 

Study of the successive steps in British war 
financing gives reason to believe that it was with con- 
siderable foresight that the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer arranged to have the new $250,000,000 loan 
secured not exclusively by American collateral, but by 
only one-third of American, the other two-thirds con- 
sisting of Canadian and neutral government bonds. The 
reason for this is plain. Should Great Britain be 
obliged to borrow more money, as it undoubtedly must, 
it will be incumbent upon it to offer still better terms 
and conditions, and it appears quite clear that the next 
loan will probably Have to be secured exclusively by the 
highest grade of American bonds. If the first collateral 
loan had been secured by American stocks and bonds. 
it stands to reason that Britain could not, at a subse- 
quent date, successfully attempt to negotiate a loan sup- 
ported by obligations of Canada, one of its colonies. 

Great Britain, in its borrowings in the United 
State, has proceeded along the lines that any individual 
borrower would follow who anticipated the necessity of 
large requirements. He would hold his jewels for the 
last. 


was given as 1,538, a printer’s error. It should be 857. 

The Security Trust & Savings Bank, El Paso, Texas, 
is incorrectly listed in the same book as Security & 
Trust Savings Bank. 
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Interest-Bearing Bonds 


We are opposed to the issuing of interest- 
bearing bonds of the United States in time 
of peace, and condemn the trafficking with 
banking syndicates, which, in exchange for 
bonds and at an enormous profit to them- 
selves, supply the Federal treasury with gold 


to maintain the policy of gold monometallism. 


Against National Banks 


Congress alone has the power to coin and 
issue money, and President Jackson declared 
that this power could not be delegated to 
corporations or individuals. We, therefore, 
denounce the issuance of notes intended to 
circulate as money by national banks as in 
derogation of the Constitution, and we de- 
mand that all paper which is made a legal 
tender for all public and private debts, or 
which is receivable for dues to the United 
States, shall be issued by the government of 
the United States, and shall be redeemable 
in coin. 


The Currency Bill Denounced 


We denounce the currency bill enacted at 
the last session of Congress as a step for- 
ward in the Republican policy which aims to 
discredit the sovereign right of the national 
government to issue all money, whether coin 
or paper, and to bestow upon national banks 
the power to issue and control the volume 
of paper money for their own benefit. A 
permanent national-bank currency, secured 
by government bonds, must have a per- 
manent debt to rest upon, and if- the bank 
currency is to increase the debt must also 
increase. The Republican currency scheme 
is therefore a scheme for fastening upon the 
taxpayers a perpetual and growing debt. 

We are opposed to this private corpora- 
tion paper circulated as money but without 
legal tender qualities, and demand the re- 
tirement of the national bank notes as fast 
as government paper or silver certificates 
can be substituted for them. 


1896 


REPUBLICAN 


Finance 


1900 


The Republican party is unreservedly for 
sound money. It caused the enactment of 
the law providing for the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879; since then every 
dollar has been as good as gold. 

We are unalterably opposed to every 
measure calculated to debase our currency 
or impair the credit of our country. We are 
therefore opposed to the free coinage of 
silver except by international agreement 
with the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we pledge ourselves to pro- 
mote, and until such agreement can be ob- 
tained the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. All our silver and paper cur- 
rency must be maintained at parity with 
gold, and we favor all measures designed to 
maintain inviolably the obligations of the 
United States of all our money, whether 
coin or paper, at the present standard, the 
standard of the most enlightened nations of 
the earth. 


Free Coinage of Silver Opposed 


We declare our steadfast opposition to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
No measure to that end could be considered 
which was without the support of the lead- 
ing commercial countries of the world. 
However firmly Republican legislation may 
seem to have secured the country against 
the peril of base and discredited currency, 
the election of a Democratic President could 
not fail to impair the country’s credit and 
to bring once more into question the inten- 
tion of the American people to maintain 
upon the gold standard the parity of their 
money circulation. The Democratic party 
must be convinced that the American people 
will never tolerate the Chicago platform. 
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DEMOCRATIC 


The panic of 1907, coming without any 
legitimate excuse, when the Republican 
party had for a decade been in complete 
control of the Federal government, fur- 
nishes additional proof that it is either un- 
willing or incompetent to protect the inter- 
ests of the general public. It has so linked 
the country to Wall Street that the sins of 
the speculators are visited upon the whole 
people. While refusing to rescue the wealth 
yproducers from spoliation at the hands of 
the stock gamblers and speculators in farm 
products, it has deposited treasury funds, 
without interest and without competition, 
in favorite banks. It has used an emerg- 
ency for which it is largely responsible to 
force through Congress a bill changing the 
basis of bank currency and inviting market 
manipulation, and has failed to give to the 
15,000,000 depositors of the country pro- 
tection in their savings. 

We believe that insofar as the needs of 
commerce require an emergency currency, 
such currency should be issued and con- 
trolled by the Federal government and 
loaned on adequate security to national and 
state banks. We pledge ourselves to legis- 
lation under which the national banks shall 
be required to establish a guaranty fund for 
the prompt payment of the depositors of 
any insolvent national bank, under an equit- 
able system which should be available to all 
state banking institutions wishing to use it. 

We favor a postal savings bank if the 
guaranteed bank cannot be secured, and be- 
lieve that it should be so constituted as to 
keep the deposited money in the commu- 
nities where the depositors live. But we con- 
demn the policy of the Republican party in 
proposing postal savings banks under a 
plan of conduct by which they will aggre- 
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REPUBLICAN 


The Gold Standard Must Be Upheld 


‘We believe it to be the duty of the Repub- 
lican party to uphold the gold standard and 
the integrity and value of our national cur- 
rency. The maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard, established by the Republican party, 
cannot safely be committed to the Demo- 
cratic party, which resisted its adoption, and 
has never given any proof since that time 
of belief in it or fidelity to it. 


We approve the emergency measure 
adopted by the government during the re- 
cent financial disturbance, and especially 
commend the passage by Congress of the 
law designed to protect the country from a 
repetition of such a stringency. The Re- 
publican party is committed to the develop- 
ment of a permanent currency system 
responding to our greater needs and the 
appointment of a national monetary com- 
mission by the present Congress which will 
impartially investigate all the proposed 
methods and insure the early realization of 
this purpose. 

The present currency laws have fully jus- 
tified their adoption, but an expanding 
commerce, a marvelous growth in wealth 
and population, multiplying the centers of 
distribution, increasing the demand for the 
movement of the crops in the west and 
south, and entailing periodic changes in the 
monetary condition, disclose the need of a 
more elastic and adaptable system. Such a 
system must meet the requirements of agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, merchants, and 
business men in general; must be automatic 
in operation, minimizing the fluctuations in 
the interest rates; and all must be in har- 
mony with the Republican doctrine, which 
insists that every dollar shall be based upon 
and as good as gold. 


Postal Savings 


We favor the establishment of a postal 
savings bank system for the convenience of 
the people and the encouragement of thrift. 
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DEMOCRATIC 


gate the deposits of the rural communities 
and deposit the same while under govern- 
ment charge in the banks of Wall Street, 
thus depleting the circulating medium of 
the producing regions and unjustly favoring 
the speculative markets. 


Banking Legislation 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or 
the establishment of a central bank, and we 
believe the people of the country will be 
largely freed from panics and consequent 
unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking 
laws as will render temporary relief in 
localities where such relief is needed, with 
protection from control or dominion by 
what is known as the money trust. 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the 
public and not for the control of business. 
All legislation on the subject of banking 
and currency should have for its purpose 
the securing of these accommodations on 
terms of absolute security to the public and 
of complete protection from the misuse of 
the power that wealth gives to those who 
possess it. 

We condemn the present methods of de- 
positing government funds in a few favored 
banks, largely situated in or controlled by 
Wall Street, in return for political favors, 
and we pledge our party to provide by law 
for their deposit by competitive bidding in 
the banking institutions of the country, 
national and state, without discrimination as 
to locality, upon approved securities and 
subject to call by the government. 


Rural Credits 


Of equal importance with the question of 
currency reform is the question of rural 
credits or agricultural finance. Therefore 
we recommend that an investigation of 
agricultural credit societies in foreign 
countries be made, so that it may be ascer- 
tained whether a system of rural credits 
may be devised suitable to conditions in the 
United States; and we also favor legislation 
permitting national banks to loan a reason- 
able proportion of their funds on real estate 
security. 

We recognize the value of vocational 
education and urge Federal appropriations 
for such training and extension teaching in 
agriculture in co-operation with the several 
states. 


REPUBLICAN 


Banking and Currency 


The Republican party has always stood 
for a sound currency and safe banking 
methods. It is responsible for the resump- 
tion of specie payment and for the estab- 
lishment of the gold standard. It is com- 
mitted to the progressive development of 
our banking and currency system. Our 
banking arrangements today need further 
revision to meet the requirements of cur- 
rent conditions. We need measures which 
will prevent the recurrence of money panics 
and financial disturbances and which will 
promote the prosperity of businéss and the 
welfare of labor by producing constant 
employment. We need better currency 
facilities for the movement of crops in the 
west and south. We need banking arrange- 
ments under American auspices for the en- 
couragement and better conduct of our 
foreign trade. In attaining these ends the 
independence of individual banks, whether 
organized under national or state charters, 
must be carefully protected, and our bank- 
ing and currency system must be safe- 
guarded from any possibility of domination 
by sectional, financial or political interests. 

It is of great importance to the social and 
economic welfare of this country that its 
farmers have facilities for borrowing easily 
and cheaply the money they need to in- 
crease the productivity of their land. It is 
as important that financial machinery be 
provided to supply the demand of farmers 
for credit as it is that the banking and cur- 
rency systems be reformed in the interest 
of general business. Therefore we recom- 
mend and urge an authoritative investiga- 
tion of agricultural credit societies and cor- 
porations in other countries and the passage 
of state and Federal laws for the establish- 
ment and capable supervision of organiza- 
tions having for another purpose the loan- 
ing of funds to farmers. 
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Reserve Act 
Our archaic banking and currency system, 
prolific of panic and disaster under Repub- 
lican administration—long the refuge of 
the money trust—has been supplanted by 
the Federal Reserve Act, a true democracy 
of credit, under government control, already 
proved a financial bulwark in a world 
crisis, mobilizing our resources, placing 
abundant credit at the disposal of legitimate 
industry and making a currency panic im- 

possible. 


Rural Credits 

We favor the vigorous prosecution of in- 
vestigations and plans to render agriculture 
more profitable and country life more 
healthful, comfortable, attractive, and we 
believe that this should be a dominant aim 
of the nation as well as of the states. With 
all its recent improvement, farming still 
lags behind other occupations in develop- 
ment as a business, and the advantages of 
an advance in civilization have not accrued 
to rural communities in a fair proportion. 
Much has been accomplished in this field 
under the present administration—far more 
than under any previous administration. In 
the Federal Reserve Act of the last. Con- 
gress and the Rural Credits Act of the 
present Congress, the machinery has been 
created which will make credit available to 
the farmer constantly and readily, and he 
has at least been put upon a footing of 
equality with the merchant and manufac- 
turer in securing the capital necessary to 
carry on his enterprises. 


REPUBLICAN 


Rural Credits 


We favor an effective system of rural 
credits as opposed to the ineffective law by 
the present Democratic administration. 


A. B. A. TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


The general office of the Association frequently 
receives mail addressed to the American Bankers 
Association, 5 Nassau Street, New York City, or the 
American Bankers Association, 16 Wall Street, New York 
City, containing form letters and regular letters with 
requests for Travelers’ Checks, or remittance in payment 
of such checks. Members are advised that Travelers’ 
Checks of the form adopted by the American Bankers 
Association are issued by the Bankers Trust Company, 


¢ 


16 Wall Street, New York City, and communications 
should be addressed to that company, so that they may 
be received direct and secure the necessary prompt atten- 
tion. 

The errors which have occurred may be the fault 
of some employee in not giving the required attention 
to the addressing of the communications. The mailing 
departments of member banks should therefore be in- 
structed carefully in regard to this matter. 


~ 
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Analysis Shows Cost of Carrying Unprofitable Deposits 
and Both Country and City Bankers Tell Their Ex- 
periences in Eliminating the Cause of the Leak—How 
a Loss Can be Turned into a Profit. 


By GEORGE LEWIS 


ANKERS who for many years have nursed small 
B accounts, unprofitable and unsatisfactory though 

they might have been, have justified their course 
on the ancient fiction that “small accounts grow into 
large ones.” Some small accounts do sometimes expand 
to proportions that make them worth while; but the 
majority do not. Local conditions, the ramifications 
of business connections and the question of expediency 
all have entered into the reason for the continuance of 
the practice. In some cases, no doubt, the actual cost 
of carrying accounts, and therefore the profit or loss 
on each, was unknown; but the advent of the practice 
of analyzing accounts is changing all that. 

Not even the actual proof of loss by methods of 
analysis, however, was sufficient to alter the policy of 
benevolence toward the small depositor. He is an ex- 
pense, reasoned the banker, and he causes a great deal 
of trouble because his account is so easily and frequently 
overdrawn, but if we make a fuss about it some other 
bank will get the account and our total of deposits 
won’t look so well. And so the custom continued, 
despite the proof of loss—not of sufficient proportions, 
-perhaps, to be called an evil, but still an annoyance 
and a leak in the earnings. 

It required a curtailment of profits in some other 
department to force a serious reconsideration of the 
small account problem. The occasion was furnished by 
the necessity for providing compensation for the loss 
of exchange caused by the operation of the Federal 
reserve collection system, and the results thus far 
achieved have a special interest for the practical banker. 

In the accomplishment of the desired object the 
Federal reserve banks have assisted willingly. R. H. 
Treman, Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in a circular addressed to the cashiers 
of member banks, stated the belief of bank officers with 
whom he had been in communication that analysis 
would reveal “that losses generally arise from the fol- 
lowing conditions: . 

“1, Excessive rates of interest paid on deposits. 

“2. Active checking accounts of depositors who 
maintain insufficient balances. 

“3. Uncollected items included in interest-bearing 
balances.” 

“Based on this analysis,” continued the Deputy 
Governor, “they (the member banks) propose to ask 
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their depositors to place their accounts on a paying 
basis by either 

“(a) maintaining a compensating balance, or 

“(b) paying a regular monthly charge for the 
bank’s service, or 

“(c) paying a definite amount for each check used. 

“Tt would seem that such a policy is both sound 
and desirable and that the opening of the collecticn 
system on July 15 affords an exceptional opportunity 
for a revision of relations with depositors.” 

To assist in this work, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York prepared a method of analysis of deposit- 
ors’ accounts, adapted to the average bank’s business, 
and even offered to send an expert to assist temporarily, 
if desired. 

The adoption of the suggestions, of course, was en- 
tirely optional, and yet the banks were quick to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered. In response to 
inquiries from Deputy Governor Treman, many bankers 
sent in reports of their actual operations before and 
after the inauguration of the reform. The names of 
the institutions necessarily are withheld, but the fig- 
ures have been made available and may prove a revela- 
tion to some cashier who is still struggling under the 
old burden. 

The letter which follows is from a bank on Long 
Tsland—practically a country bank—with numerous 
branches, some of them at the beaches and seacoast 
resorts. This bank faced the problem some time ago, 
solved it, and now tells its story to Governor Treman: 


A Country Bank’s Experience 

“An analysis of our business made as at date of 
Jan. 15, 1914, showed that we had on our books 2,724 
active accounts with average balances of less than $100. 
We felt that this was not only a great expense to us in 
the way of clerk hire, stationery, etc., but that it 
covered a list of names among which there could be 

found a number with possibilities of better things. 
“The first thing which we had to decide was the 
question of how much a balance must be to cover cost 
of carrying, and from my previous analysis along these 
lines in the Bank of and an analysis here, I 
placed the amount at $100. We were somewhat fear- 
ful, however, of just what effect the making of a 
monthly charge on average balances of less than this 
amount would have, and we therefore decided to make 
and an analysis here, I 
Our experience at that 


lines in the Bank of 
balance as a minimum basis. 


branch was as follows: 

“Starting April 1, 1914, and up to June 30, 1915, 
we notified 308 accounts with aggregate balances of 
$16,896. 


Of these, seventy-seven closed; we eollected 
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in charges $670, and the aggregate balances of those 
remaining totaled $21,340. 
“The only mistake we made in this experiment was 
‘in not starting at $100. Since that time we have 
placed this system in four other branches, using $100 
as a minimum, and we are now placing it in the re- 
mainder of our branches. The results obtained at these 
points are as follows: 


‘ “Branch A 
“Starting July 1, 1914, and up to June 36, 1915, 
273 accounts were notified, with aggregate balances of 
$10,465. Of these, 139 closed; we collected in monthly 
charges $587, and the aggregate balances of those re- 
maining totaled $16,707. 


“Branch B 


“Starting April 1, 1915, and up to June 30, 1915, 
352 accounts were notified, with aggregate balances of 
$12,390. Of these, 132 closed; we collected in monthly 
charges $333, and the aggregate balances of those re- 
maining totaled $20,364. 


“Branch C 


“Starting April 1, 1915, and up to June 30, 1915, 
174 accounts were notified, with aggregate balances of 
$5,447. Of these, fifty closed; we collected in monthly 
charges $246, and the aggregate balances of those re- 
maining totaled $13,799. 


“Branch D 


“Starting April 1, 1915, and up to June 30, 1915, 
367 accounts were notified, with aggregate balances of 
$13,615. Of these, 120 closed; we collected in monthly 
charges $333, and the aggregate balances of those re- 
maining totaled $37,468. 
“A complete analysis of this department since we 
started shows the following result: 
Number of accounts 
Aggregate balances 
(Average balance per account of $39.90.) 


Aggregate balances of accounts remaining June 


(Average balance per account of $104.26.) 

“From this we figure that when we have estab- 
lished it at all branches we will collect a revenue of 
about $5,000 per annum, save the expense of handling 
about 1,000 worthless accounts and increase our deposits 
about $100,000. 

“We have watched this very carefully, and we are 
yet to learn of an account which we have lost about 
which we have the slightest regret. On the other hand, 
we have done away with a great many small accounts 
- which were worthless, lessened the number of small 
overdrafts, and have succeeded in building up a large 
number of accounts which we could have done in no 
other way. 

“Strange to say, we have had very little criticism 
of the plan, the majority of people simply saying that 
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they were very well satisfied to keep $100 with us or 
pay for the services which we were giving them. 

“Of course we have made some exceptions. For 
instance, we made no charge where a lady kept a small 
household account when her husband was carrying a 
large business account. We, however, in most cases 
suggested to him that he build the household account 
up to get out of this class, and this was usually done.” 

The following is from another institution of the 
same type, a national bank: 


Loss Turned to Profit 


“At the outset we were faced with the fact that the 
branch of the Bank of (a competing bank) 
had for twenty-eight years carried these accounts with- 
out objection, and the innovation would be quite revolu- 
tionary; further, in a small town there are so many 
ramifications of relationships, so many questions of 
policy as applied to the individual accounts, that it 
was necessary to give the subject much care and much 
thought. 

“For a country bank we think we have had a won- 
derful and steady growth, much of which was due to 
smaller depositors who were ready and willing rooters, 
and it would have been bad policy to offend them. 

“We also have quite a few who have carried good 
balances in the savings department, and a small check 
account for convenience. We therefore decided that 
$200 balance in the savings department would be equiva- 
lent to $100 in their checking account. 

“T felt certain that it would be a success, so I 
endeavored to prepare the way by meeting as many of 
our small depositors and rooters as was possible, and 
in an earnest and friendly spirit demonstrating to them, 
with figures, just what the bank was losing on their 
individual accounts, that it would only be a question 
of a short time when this bank and all banks would 
be compelled to charge sufficient to at least offset the 
cost of handling the account. 

“IT made a personal study of each account, and 
found 814, including dead or inactive accounts, under 
the required average; 178 of these either carried a suf- 
ficient savings account balance or were members of 
firms carrying paying balances, and also wives of men 
who carried sufficient balances for both. 

“On June 10, 1914, therefore, we sent out 487 
notices and again on July 6, after examining the June 
balances, forty-nine additional notices, a total of 536, 
whose total average balance was $18,762. 

“On August 1 we tabulated results as follows: 


BALANCES 
JUNE1 auGusTl 
207 charged $1 each................ 7,431 
16 increased their savings dep...... 641 3,364 
102 no transaction, no charge....... 1,674 
$18,762 $31,774 
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Net result: 
Increased balances, August 1.............. $31,774 
Less balances of June 1, $6,383 and $641.... 7,024 


$24,750 
and $207 to income. 


“On July 1, 1915, we found that our income for the 
year out of charge accounts was $1,276, and our bill for 
printing and stationery during the period was $400 
less during that year, making a total net gain of $1,676. 

“We are averaging now about $100 a month in 
charges, the dissatisfied ones have been weeded out, 
and we estimate that those who increase their balances 
to escape the charge are carrying about $40,000 more 
in balance than they did on June 1, 1914. 

“Our experience has been very satisfactory, and we 
hope in the near future that this policy will be accepted 
by all the banks. We feel that no man can justly re- 
quire us to give him banking service unless he pays 
at least the cost of handling it.” 

A supplementary letter from the same bank, writ- 
ten a few days later, said: 

“T would say that we still are very much pleased 
with the course we have taken, which is no longer an 
experiment. We find that our average charge for the 
past year in these accounts has been about ninety-five 
each month. Out of the original 536 accounts to whom 
notices have been sent, about 200 in all closed out. 
About 225 increased their balances considerably beyond 
the amount which they formerly carried, and as I say, 
about seventy-five of the original are still charged the 
$1 per month which they seem to pay willingly for the 
convenience. 

“J might further say of the 200 who originally 
dropped out more than half have returned to us. The 
others whom we have lost we feel were not worth any- 
thing to any bank, and we are rather pleased to be rid 
of them. 

“T feel also that this system has encouraged and 
has increased our savings account a considerable 
amount, because we were in quite a number of cases 
enabled to convince those who were playing with check 
books that a savings account was the only way in 
their present circumstances that they could do business 
with a bank.” 

Here is the experience of a small national bank in 
a New York suburb: 

“We beg to advise that on or about March 1, 1914, 
we mailed to 560 depositors whose average balance was 
less than $150, a notice that we had decided to make a 
charge of $1 per month for keeping check accounts with 
an average balance less than $50. An accurate record 
of these accounts was kept, and as a result, we find we 
closed out 203 accounts during the following three 
months. Our income has been increased during the 
past year over $1,100 from this source. 

“Our bookkeeper’s work was made a great deal 
lighter. The stationery bills were cut, and we found 
that we had far less checks to return “not good” than 


heretofore. The balances of the remainder of the ac- 
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counts that received notices were $37,000 more at the 
close of the three months than the balances of the 560 
accounts had been when the notices were sent. 

“Our customers seemed to appreciate the justice of 
the charge, and the majority of the comment heard was 
entirely favorable.” 

A large New York City institution which has many 
branches instructed its branch managers after this 
fashion: 

“We find upon investigation that we have a number 
of accounts averaging less than $200. The carrying of 
these accounts involves considerable expense and it 
seems reasonable that the bank should not suffer loss 
for doing this business. It is true many of these small 
accounts become later very profitable ones, and it is on 
account of that feature no regular rule can be made. 
The manager should carefully look into each case and 
use his best judgment in discriminating which are his 
profitable accounts. We would, however, suggest where 
accounts do not average $200, that a charge of $1 a 
month be made to reimburse us for expense of keep- 
ing the account. Exceptions should be made where the 
small account is directly or indirectly allied with a 
larger account, or where the manager has reason to 
believe the customer is in a business that will develop 
so the account will in time be a profitable one, and he 
is not keeping his surplus money in savings banks or 
trust companies. 

“All customers who make a practice of overdrawing 
their accounts must be requested to close their account 

in our bank. 


“All moneys collected shall be credited to an ac- : 


count entitled ‘Small Accounts’ in the General Ledger.” 
How is the depositor notified? The following is a 
form used by one of the big trust companies: 


“NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


“Dear 

“Tt is the custom of this company to make a charge 
of $1 per month on check accounts in which the aver- 
age daily balance for a month is less than $200, the 
experience of the-company having shown that aecounts 
of less than $200 are an item of considerable expense 
rather than of profit. 

“Inasmuch as your average balance has recently 
heen below $200, your account will be subject to the 
above charge, for each month in which the average is 
below the amount required, beginning with the month 
of 
“We trust you will find it convenient to sufficiently 
increase the account so that it will not be necessary for 
us to make the charge.” 


A Typical Analysis 

Here are some facts submitted by a bank situated 
in a city of about 100,000 inhabitants: 

“In 1915 we collected through (weekly exchange 
accounts) (daily remittance accounts), credit and 
sundry banks $5,978,679.01 at a total exchange cost of 
$1,130.86, or an average cost of $.0189 per hundred 
dollars. 


£ 


“In 1915 we collected country checks through Albany 
$6,407,593, at a total exchange cost of $1,469, or an 
average cost of $.0229 per hundred dollars. 

“In 1915 we collected country checks through Phila- 
delphia $3,117,883, at a total exchange cost of $880.69, 
or an average cost of $.0282 per hundred dollars. 

“In 1915 we collected $15,504,155 country checks 
on all points in the United States and exclusive of 
par points at a total exchange cost of $3,480.55, or an 
average cost of $.0218 per hundred dollars. 

“The total amount deposited in this bank in 1915 
was $46,526,815.13. The total expense, salaries, sta- 
tionery, rents, taxes, etc., exclusive of interest and ex- 
change paid was $64,150.09 which makes the average 
overhead cost $.1378 for each hundred dollars deposited 
by our customers. 

“Deducting from the gross expense account the in- 
terest on reserve received ($3,499.65) and exchange 
profit ($5,687.24), the average overhead cost. would be 
$.1181 for each one hundred dollars deposited by our 
customers. 

“Deducting from the gross expense the interest on 
reserves, exchange and stockholders’ tax ($6,439.96) the 
average overhead cost would be $.1042 per hundred dol- 
lars deposited by our customers. 

“Our average deposits subject to check for the year 
1915 were $2,143,016, and-our gross expenses as above 
stated for the year were $64,150.09. - 

“The average time to collect. checks, outside of par 
points, was 6.312 days. 

“The total number of checks handled by the bank 
during the year, in and out, was 1,097,041. The actual 
clerical expense connected with handling of said checks 
was $20,953.03. 

“Deducting this amount from the gross expense 
account—$64,150.09, would leave a general overhead 

expense of $43,197.06. 


“1. Less Equitable 


“If you add one-quarter of said general overhead 
expense to the actual clerical expense, the total cost 
of handling the checks would have been $31,752.29, which 
would make the cost of handling the 1,097,041 checks 
$.0289 per check, either deposited or drawn on us. 

“Deducting twenty-five per cent. from the said gen- 
eral overhead expense, as above stated, would leave the 
general expense $32,397.80, which would be applicable 
to the average deposits subject to check, which would 
make the general overhead cost $.0151 per dollar of 
average balance per year. 
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“2. More Equitable 


“Deductirg interest on reserve, exchange and stock- 
holders’ tax and actual clerical expense from the gross 
expense account, would leave a general expense of $27,- 
570.21. Adding one-quarter of that general expense 
to the clerical expense, would make the cost for handling 
a check $.02538. 

“If you deducted twenty-five per cent. from the 
general expense ($27,570.21) and applied it to the cler- 
ical expense as above stated, it would leave the general 
expense $20,677.66, which would be applicable to the 
average deposit, subject to check, which would make 
the general overhead cost $.00964 per dollar of average 
balance per year. 

“Of course, we could have subdivided further, but 
we found that the more we subdivided, the more we had 
to estimate or theorize. What we were looking for 
were tests that would be surely safe, or sure for our 
benefit or profit, and data for a basis for discussion or 
argument,” 

And finally, a letter from a large bank in the 
western part of New York state, August, 1916: 

“Regarding the matter of analyzing customers’ 
accounts, I beg to advise you that in anticipation of 
the collection of checks by the Federal reserve bank, 
we instituted, several months ago, an analysis system 
and find that it works very well. We shall be pleased 
to compare our system with the one suggested by 
the Federal reserve bank, and take advantage of any 
improvements which we may find therein. 

“We have yet to find a single customer who, when 
the matter was called to their attention and explained, 
felt that we should carry their account at a loss. In 
fact, one of our larger customers asked us only a few 
days ago how large a balance we wished them to carry 
in order that we might collect their items at par and 
the bank show a reasonable profit on their account. 

“T firmly believe that if all banks will look care- 
fully to the analysis of accounts they will find that a 
loss in exchange will be quite largely absorbed through 
caring for the leaks which they may find in other 

directions.” 

It is a fair conclusion that the banker who is not 
too proud to stand up for his rights will come out at 
the top of the heap and conserve his profits and the 
respect of his depositors at the same time; and as a 
corollary, it is evident that the traditional: worry about 
“what the other fellow will do” is bound to disappear 
the moment a single strong-handed banker takes the 
bull by the horns. As a factor in competition, the 
carrying of unprofitable small accounts has ceased to 
exist. 
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The Gold Standard 


Silver, Greenbacks and Federal Reserve Notes are Eco- 
nomically the Same Thing—Currency the Root of the 
Trouble—Danger of Losing Our Gold when Credit 
Inflation Subsides. 


By HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER 


Ex-Member of Congress, Former Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 


HOUGH some of the ends sought by the framers 
3 of the Federal Reserve Act were desirable in 

themselves, the mistakes made and the economic 
laws violated in the undertaking compel the conclusion 
that it were a thousand-fold better that the Act had 
never been passed. 

The framers pretended to seek to create an economic 
central reserve of gold, but broke it into twelve separate 
fragments, thereby destroying its chief purpose, a single 
central common defense and clearing center of all our 
commercial credit and a determining factor in controlling 
the international movement of gold. 

It is an anomaly. It is a contradiction of terms. 
It has no authority or reason for its peculiar structure 
except a declaration against a central bank in a demo- 
cratic platform for purely campaign purposes. This may 
be party authority, but cannot be an economic reason. 

The Federal Reserve Board took the cue from a 
young student of economics that what they really wanted 
was a true central fund. Indeed, he could have told 
them the whole truth, by saying that the only thing they 
wanted was the vital center, the heart of our whole com- 
mercial credit system, into which should go about one- 
half of the required reserve of all our banks, and from 
one-half to three-fifths of all the gold in the United 
States, or $1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 of gold—not 
debts, chips and old whetstones. 

Responding to the suggestion of the young man, the 
Federal Reserve Board created.a separate settling fund 
of about $100,000,000, which ought, in fact, to be the 
whole, the exclusive, thing, instead of only a minor part. 
This seems to be a kangaroo bank organization, stronger 
in its tail than in its head. 

The framers of the Act pretended to seek to give 
the country a currency that would automatically adjust 
itself to the ever-varying demands of trade, rising and 
falling with the tides of commerce, as the seasons came 
and went. But from the day that the Act became opera: 
tive to this hour there has been. one constant steady 
stream of circulation poured into the channels of trade 
in season and out of season, until we now have $39 per 
capita of circulation, as against only $34.35 January 1, 
1914, when the Act actually became operative. The 
United States Federal reserve notes now outstanding ag- 
gregate $180,000,000. 
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Endangered by the 


If we had had such a bank currency as they have 
in Canada the variation from maximum to minimum 
would range from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 during 
the summer and fall, as compared with the winter 
months, for the conditions prevailing here justify the 
conclusion that while in Canada the variation ranges 
from $4 to $5 per capita throughout the year, our 
variation would range from $3 to $4 per capita. However, 
under the Federal Reserve Act there has been no con- 
traction of our circulation whatever, but only expan- 
sion, always expansion. 

Tragic as are the portents of this expansion to any 
mind acquainted with the monetary past, the Federal 
Reserve Board, not content with the use of the United 
States Federal reserve notes in thousands of state bank- 
ing institutions as reserves, recommended in their Bulle- 
tin of July, 1916, that these United States Federal re- 
serve notes be made legal tender; for they urged an 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act in these words: 

“Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five 
of its members the Federal Reserve Board shall have 
power, from time to time by'a general ruling cover- 
ing all districts alike to permit member banks— 

“1. To carry in the Federal reserve banks of 
their respective districts any portion of their re- 
serves now required by Section 19 of this Act to be 
held in their own vaults. 

“2. To count as part of their lawful reserve, 
Federal reserve notes of their own district not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate an amount equal to five 
percentum of their net demand deposits.” 

That is, the member banks can make these debts, 
these demands for gold, a part of their legal reserve; 
they therefore of necessity become a part of the legal 
tender of the country. 

The astounding thing about this proposal of the 
Federal Reserve Board is that it will cost the member 
banks just as much to carry this wind and water re- 
serve as to carry gold itself. 

This legislation is urged in the face of the appalling 
fact that we now have in this country $1,100,000,000 of 
mere paper promises to pay which are now being used as 
bank reserves—that is, there are $750,000,000 national 
bank notes which are being treated indiscriminately as 
reserves by all of our state banking institutions and 
$346,000,000 of United States notes or greenbacks, mak- 
ing a total of $1,100,000,000. In addition to these paper 
promises there are $500,000,000 of silver certificates, or 
a total of $1,600,000,000 outside of gold that can be used 
as reserves, not one single dollar of which is fit to be 
used for that purpose. 

Pass the amendment now proposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and then certainly the caption of the 

Federal Reserve Act should be rewritten, and the title 
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should be “An Act to increase the United States notes 
For this step is the be- 


or greenbacks without limit.” 
ginning of the end. 


United States Notes or Greenbacks 

The gold reserve now lodged behind the $346,000,000 
United States notes or greenbacks is $150,000,000. This 
is a reserve of 43.35 per cent. The amount of gold re- 
serve required behind the United States Federal reserve 
hank notes is only forty per cent. 

An economic lie is just like any other lie in always 
demanding a bigger and still bigger lie to cover each 
preceding lie until the whole fabric of lies breaks down. 

The attack upon the gold standard through the 
Federal Reserve Act is not quite so bold, not quite so 
obvious; but it is the more dangerous because more 
subtle and more likely to deceive until it is too late, 
when we have paid the penalty for our folly in commit- 
ting this economic crime. 

Gresham’s omnipotent and never-varying law, by 
which the poorer always drives out the better money, 
working with the certainty of the law of gravitation, has 
already been put into operation, and when conditions 
change and the times are favorable our gold will be driven 
out of the country by shiploads, and the balloon of credit 
now being created by forcing the Federal reserve notes 
into circulation will explode, leaving only a sad recol- 
lection of our Fool’s Paradise. 

There are some who ignorantly, and therefore fool- 
ishly, say that we do not need all the gold we now have. 
Note these facts and decide the question for yourself. 
The amount of gold now being used throughout the world 
for monetary purposes is in excess of $8,000,000,000. 
Our bank liabilities are now approximately forty-five 
per cent. of all the bank liabilities of the whole world; 
therefore, if we had our share of the monetary gold we 
should have more than $3,000,000,000 of gold. But we 
have only $2,500,000,000; we are $500,000,000 short of 
our proper share. 

The trouble is that we are in the habit of comparing 
the gold that we have with that of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia or France, when we should compare what 
we have with what all the rest of the world has, precisely 
as we are now compelled to compare our bank liabilities 
with the bank liabilities of all the rest of the world. 

Silver, greenbacks and Federal reserve notes are 
economically identically the same thing. 

A forty-cent silver dollar, a United States note or 
greenback with forty-three and thirty-five one-hundredths 
per cent. of gold behind it and a United States Federal 
reserve note with forty per cent. of gold behind it are 
economically the same thing, and no man by any course 
of sophistical reasoning can point out the slightest dif- 
ference between them economically. An increase in any 
one of them will have the same effect economically in the 
end as a corresponding increase of either of the other 
two, and from this peril there can be no possible escape 
except “by discontinuance, as we have already learned 
both in the. case of greenbacks and in the case of free 
silver. 
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Retirement of Greenbacks 

Instead of taking steps which must inevitably lead 
to an unlimited issue of United States notes in the form 
of United States Federal reserve notes, which are to be- 
come a part of the bank reserves of the country as fast 
as issued, and which the Federal Reserve Board now 
urges, as a part of our legal tender money, we should 
have taken immediate and positive steps for the retire- 
ment of all United States notes or greenbacks outstand- 
ing; not only because they are a menace in themselves, 
but because their presence teaches an economic lie—that 
a debt, that a demand for money, that a demand for gold 
can itself be money, can itself be gold; or can even serve 
the purpose of a gold reserve for which it is itself a de- 
mand. 

Not only that, but we should have fixed by statute 
a limitation of bank reserve to gold and gold alone. 

The Bank of England Act of 1844 contained a pro- 
vision by which the bank could count silver as a part 
of its reserve up to twenty-five per cent., but the bank 
has never recognized anything but gold as fit for a re- 
serve, and the result has been that the Bank of England, 
following this essential principle, has demonstrated that 
if any country hopes ever to become the financial center 
of the world gold must always be had for the current 
price of its use, expressed in the rate of interest without 
the interference of forces set in motion by a violation of 
this all-important law of banking economics. 

England learned her first lesson from 1800 to 1844 
through many bitter experiences, and finally overwhelm- 
ing disaster. 

We learned our first lesson from 1791 to 1832 when 
the slight differential of about one per cent. in favor of 
silver drove all of our gold out of the country. We 
learned our second lesson from 1861 to 1879 when the 
United States notes or greenbacks kept us off the gold 
standard for eighteen years. We learned our third 
lesson from 1879 to 1893 when, through the siren call of 
free silver, we went to the very precipice of national re- 
pudiation. 

The demands for reserves and the demands for cur- 
rency come from entirely different sources. 

The movement or increase and decrease of gold is 
related exclusively to international commerce. Of 
course, there is an exception with regard ta increase 
where a country produces gold, but I am speaking now 
economically of gold as a commercial commodity. 

The movement, or increase and decrease of currency, 
is related exclusively to the demands of domestic trade. 

There may be such an export of gold as to bring 
about acute and rapid liquidation, which in turn would 
call for a much greater expansion of cash. This demand 
for cash should be met by a conversion of commercial 
credits into current credits—cash—an operation that 
should be left wholly to the banks and should in no way 
be directly related to the institution that is organized 
to control the movement of gold. 

An apt illustration of the principle here announced, 
but cumbersome and uselessly expensive, was the con- 
version of $385,000,000 of commercial credits into cur- 
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rent credits—cash—at the outbreak of the European 
war, under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

On the other hand, there may be a large import of 
gold which should enter immediately into the channels 
of trade and primarily, if not permanently, perform the 
function of the cash of the country, and therefore cor- 
respondingly displace or reduce the amount of currency 
put into circulation as a natural result of the demands 
of trade. 

The reserves of a country and the currency of a 
country when strictly performing their respective func- 
tions are diametrically the opposite of each other—the 
one is the redeemer and the other is the redeemed, and 
nothing whatever should be done to change their relative 
natures, for by so doing you interfere with the perfect 
performance of their allotted functions. 


New York Reserve Bank an Illustration 

While I have not discussed the matter with any 
member of the board of directors of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, the danger of identifying these two 
entirely different elements—reserves and currency—in 
banking economics, I am confident has already imposed 
itself upon the management of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. For on July 7 this institution - held 
$31,223,000 in greenbacks and silver certificates, demon- 
strating to a mathematical certainty that the banks of 
the country were already discriminating between real 
money—gold—and pretended money, or greenbacks and 
silver certificates. 

If this discrimination has already shown itself in 
these flush times when gold is constantly coming into 
the country, and more is promised, what may be ew- 
pected when hundreds of millions of gold will have to be 
shipped out of the country? : 

As to the fact, I challenge the board of directors of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank to deny the above 
allegation. And, if I have stated a fact, I assert that it 
is their duty in the interest of truth and in the interest 
of the general welfare of the whole country to come for- 
ward at once and make confession of their trouble in 
keeping the poorer money of the country—greenbacks 
and silver certificates—from flooding them to the exclu- 
sion of the better money—gold. 

If I have stated in the foregoing a fact, how could 
any intelligent man urge that we add still further to 
the quantity of the substitutes for gold by making the 
debts of the Federal reserve banks, or what is still 
worse, of the United States Government, a part of the 
legal tender of the country—that is, make the notes of 
the Federal reserve banks legal reserves for all member 
banks? 


An Irrevocable Truth 


Every act that is used to change or convert a true 
bank credit instrument into paper coin, or make it per- 
form the function of coin, correspondingly and identi- 
cally to the same degree, destroys its virtue and use- 
fulness as a credit instrument and makes it to the same 
degree and directly in the same proportion, the deadly 
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and destructive enemy of the very coin whose nature it 
is made by statute to approximate or assume. 

This is the fateful feature of the Federal reserve 
notes and the Federal reserve bank notes. And the re- 
sult will be inevitably identical with the consequences 
which followed this experiment in Great Britain from 
1800 to 1844, or during a period of forty-four years 
prior to the passage of the English Bank Act. 


Two Great Lessons of Banking History 

The two most clearly demonstrated facts, the two 
established principles of fundamental importance in the 
financial and banking history of the world, are: 

First. That there should be one single central re- 
serve, and that reserve should consist of gold, and gold 
alone, and that the function of creating currency out 
of credit should not be identified with or a part of the 
central reserve system. 

Second. That the best and cheapest kind of currency 
in the world is “bank credit currency,” and that 
it should spring into being in the regular course of busi- 
ness, precisely as checks do, and be redeemed daily at 
the counter of the bank of issue and through the clearing 
houses precisely as checks are, for they are identical in 
principle—both are bank credit—the one, the depositor’s 
check, being order credit; the other, the bank note, be- 
ing current credit. 

These two demonstrated facts, recognized and fol- 
lowed to their logical conclusion, will unerringly lead us 


to adopt the “central gold” reserve system of England, 
and the “bank credit currency” system of Canada. These 
two being combined, will give us the most natural, the 
simplest, soundest, the most economical and the most 
efficient banking system in the world, and guarantee to 
us every natural advantage to become the financial cen- 
ter of the world. 2 


.Cost of Currency 

The framers of the Federal Reserve Act pretended 
that they would furnish the United States an economic 
currency; but an exhaustive investigation demonstrates 
the fact that it will cost the American people six times 
as much as that of Canada. 

The framers of the Act claimed that they had pro- 
vided a truly national banking system which all banks 
would enter immediately, as a matter of choice. But 
just the reverse has happened. The number of banks 
organized under state laws was seven times greater 
than under the Federal reserve system down to January 
1, 1916. Down to that date or within the two years 
that the law had been in operation, 2,925 banks or- 
ganized under state laws, while only 505 organized with 
national charters and subjected themselves to the irk- 
some rules of the Federal Reserve Act. Since January 
1, 1916, sixty national banks have left the Federal re- 
serve system, while only sixty-two have taken national 
charters. But if the number of banks that have taken 
state charters since January 1 maintains the average 
of the two preceding years, 856 banks have taken state 
charters, or an average of more than fifteen to one have 
become state banks. In other words, our banking, in- 
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stead of becoming more unified and completely na- 
tionalized, is rapidly becoming denationalized and corre- 
spondingly decentralized and weakened. Moreover, 
many national banks are_now arranging to leave the 
system as soon as they can do so at the least possible 
cost tind disadvantage to themselves. 


Bank Reforms Demanded 


True bank reform demanded a perfect co-ordinated 
and completely unified system in which every bank 
should have become an economic unit of one harmonious 
whole. 

The Federal Reserve Act has produced diametrically 
the opposite result; the relative number outside the sys- 
tem is gaining rapidly every day by national banks 
leaving at great loss to themselves and fewer joining 
each month. 

True bank reform demands that our banking and 
business interests should be removed from all political 
influence and control, as far and as completely as pos- 
sible. It demands that we should have a currency that 
automatically adjusts itself to the ever varying require- 
ments of trade. 

The Federal reserve system is gradually adding to 
the quantity of our circulation and correspondingly in- 
flating our credit, a fact that conclusively demonstrates 
that the Federal reserve notes bear no relation whatever 
to the currency demands of trade. This fact is rendered 
obvious since the rediscounts only amount to $20,000,000, 
while the outstanding Federal reserve notes amount to 
$180,000,000. 

True bank reform demands that we should have an 
adequate, single central gold reserve, which should be- 
come the economic heart of our financial and banking 
system, adequate to meet all the extraordinary demands 


CONFIRMATION 


A Canadian member writes as follows: 

“On several occasions recently one of your members 
in the states when confirming messages involving pay- 
ment of money has given both the original code message 
and the translation in their letter. As this, in our 
opinion, is decidedly a dangerous practice we are draw- 
ing the matter to your attention.” 

The code of the Association has been distributed 


of credit and efficiency and effectively aid in determining 
the international movements of gold. 

True bank reform demands that steps be taken 
to retire all the United States notes or greenbacks 
outstanding and forever fix gold alone as a fit 
reserve for the banks to hold. 

The Federal reserve banks are adding to our per- 
missible reserves every day and promise to increase them 
without limit if the Federal Reserve Board succeeds 
in its present legislative purposes. But whether it does 
or not, all history teaches that the result must be the 
same in the end. There can be no escape from it because 
it is inherent in the very nature of the structure and 
in the very character of the notes. 

The Federal Reserve Act is the very embodiment of 
that same old insane idea which has cursed the com- 
mercial. world for centuries—that a debt which ‘must be 
redeemed in ‘reserve money to prove its goodness is it- 
self good enough to be used as that self-same reserve. 
Certainly, if one debt is good enough to be used for bank 
reserves, then all good debts are good enough to be used 
for bank reserves. This is the énd; this is economic 
chaos. 

If all the commercial nations of the world should 
enter into a conspiracy for the express purpose of de- 
vising some scheme by which they intended to take 
away our gold, they could not possibly conjure up any- 
thing that would so successfully accomplish their pur- 
pose as the Federal Reserve Act. For it will literally 
dynamite the gold out of the country. 

Shall the Federal Reserve Act, which is the most 
subtle, the most deadly attack ever made upon the gold 
standard, go unchallenged, until it culminates in our 
utter undoing—complete credit destruction, overwhelm- 
ing commercial disaster? That is the question. 


OF TELEGRAMS 


to sixteen thousand members and it became effective 
May 15, 1914. Since that date only three letters of the 
character above referred to have been received at the 
offices of the Association. However, this matter is of 
sufficient importance to bring to the attention of mem- 
bers through the JoURNAL-BULLETIN and those who may 
be doing this are respectfully urged to refrain from 
continuing the practice in the future. 
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THE FARM LOAN BOARD BEGINS WORK 


By L. AMES BROWN 


For the first time President Wilson has succeeded in 
appointing a Federal commission without anybody rais- 
ing a kick. It is the Farm Loan Board, which is to ad- 
minister the Rural Credits Law recently signed by the 
President. The board was appointed and confirmed in 
August. Its members are Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo, ex-officio chairman; George W. 
Norris, of Philadelphia, who is to be active executive 
officer of the board, a position corresponding to that of 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board; Herbert Quick, 
of Berkeley Springs, W. Va., whom the President desig- 
nated as Farm Loan Commissioner for a period of one 
year; W. S. A. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa, and Charles 
E. Lobdell, of Great Bend, Kan. All of these names are 
familiar to persons who have followed the development 
of the rural credits movement in the United States, and 
the personnel of the board generally is approved. No 
difficulty was encountered in procuring the confirmation 
of the Commissioners by the Senate, and no important 
criticisms have been made against them in the press. 

The Farm Loan Board is a bureau of the Treasury 
Department. Offices have been assigned it in that 
department and a temporary clerical force has been 
installed. An appropriation of $100,000 is made avail- 
able by the Rural Credits Act for the work of installing 
the new system and the payment of whatever expenses 
may be incurred in the organization work. W. W. Flan- 
nagan, of Montclair, N. J., has been designated Secretary 
of the Board, and is now in charge of the force of 
accountants, legal experts and clerical employees who 
are engaged at the Treasury Department in the formula- 
tion of circulars, forms of application for loans, charters 
of farm loan associations, and other formal instruments 
through which the preliminary work of the new system 
is to be formulated. 

The members of the Farm Loan Board conferred in- 
formally in advance of their confirmation by the Senate, 
and so were enabled to set out upon their labors without 
delay as soon as they were legally inducted into office. 
Their first important task is the delineation of the 
twelve farm loan districts which they are required to 
outline under the terms of the Rural Credits Act, and 
the designation of twelve cities in which the Federal 
land bank of each district is to be located. The Board 
is required by the law to apportion the districts “with 
due regard to the farm loan needs of the country.” The 
sphere in which these operations is to be conducted .is a 
new one, in so far as American finance is concerned, and 
the members of the Board face the. supposedly difficult 
task of locating the twelve greatest centers of farm 
loan needs in the nation. It is an original sort of work, 
to which the members of the Board need to apply them- 
selves with great care. They have no precedents save 
those that are supplied by the experience of European 
nations in installing rural credit systems, and their 
own study of conditions of agricultural finance in the 


United States. An official memorandum prepared by the 
Board sets forth that the important problem before it 
is “the determination of the best means of placing all 
the advantages of the system at the disposal of the farm- 
ers.” It is announced that: : 

“Witnesses appearing at the hearings will be able 
to advise the Board as to the needs of the farmers for 
credit for the development of agriculture in the re- 
spective sections of the country; the extent that the 
farmers expect to find it necessary to use the facilities 
of the system; the present difficulties in obtaining credit 
on farm mortgages; and the cost of loans including in- 
terest and commissions. It will also be helpful to the 
Board if the witnesses in the respective localities - will 
be prepared to indicate the boundaries of the district 
which each suggested land bank can properly and ade- 
quately serve.” 

In selecting the cities for the headquarters of the 
districts, the Board announced that it will be guided, “in 
some measure, by each city’s relation to the surrounding 
farming territory in need of farm loans and, generally 
speaking, the headquarters of the district must be easily 
accessible by railroad, mail and telegraph to all points 
of the district.” 

Board’s Task a Simple One 


Thus it will be seen that the Board, in entering 
upon an unexplored field of American finance, is facing 
a task which may seem exceedingly difficult to the lay- 
man’s mind. The task is not awe-inspiring, however, to 
bankers of practical experience in handling credit facili- 
ties which have been available to the farmer under the 
National Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act. From 
their point of view the task is very largely one of ex- 
panding and developing banking practices and principles 
already recognized and established. 

The very practical and concrete suggestion has been 
made that the Board might very well follow the geo- 
graphical divisions of the country in delineating farm 
loan districts. There are only nine geographical divi- 
sions, and the Board is required to outline twelve dis- 
tricts. Persons who have suggested that the geograph- 
ical divisions be utilized point out, however, that the 
districts where the interest rates are highest are certain 
to turn out to be the districts where farm loan needs 
are greatest. In other words, existing interest rates 
very properly can be regarded as an index of farm loan 
needs. The Board, if this suggestion were followed, 
would therefore subdivide the geographical divisions 
where interest rates now are highest, and thus create 
twelve districts out of the nine geographical divisions. 


Junket Preferred 
It was Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo’s idea, 
however, formed while the Rural Credits Act was in 
process of formulation, that the same procedure ought to 
be followed in establishing the farm loan system that 
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was adopted for the installation of the Federal reserve 
system. Mr. McAdoo, while not utterly rejecting the 
suggestion that the Board could take into consideration 
the matter of the geographical divisions of the country 
and existing levels of interest rates, thought that the 
expense and trouble of a tour of the country for hearings 
on farm loan needs would be more than worth while for 
the sake of its educational effects. Mr. McAdoo realized 
that before the benefits of the new system can be fully 
realized by the farmers of the country an extensive and 
effective educational campaign must be carried on to in- 
struct the agriculturists as to the useful possibilities of 
the new law and as to the procedure which must be fol- 
lowed in order to secure farm loans. 

The Board readily concurred in Mr. McAdoo’s plan 
for a series of hearings throughout the country. These 
hearings were begun in Augusta, Me., August 21. A 
schedule for the two weeks subsequent to August 21 al- 
ready has been published. It includes hearings at Con- 
cord, N. H.; Hartford, Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; Utica, 
N. Y.; Lansing, Mich.; Madison, Wis.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sioux Falls, 8S. D.; St. Paul, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; 
Helena, Mont., and Spokane, Wash. From Spokane the 
Board will go to Oregon and California and return across 
the central part of the continent to Washington. Its 
study of conditions in the north and west may have pro- 
gressed far enough by the time it returns to Washington 
to enable it to make more announcements as to the loca- 
tion of banks and delineation of districts in these sec- 
tions. Subsequently a trip will be made into the south. 
This may not be done until after the election, however. 


Campaign Material 

Numerous developments already have indicated the 
conviction of the Farm Loan Board that, aside from the 
delineation of the districts and the location of the banks, 
the chief problem which faces it is to educate the farmers 
as to how they are to utilize the system to the best ad- 
vantage. For one thing, the Board is accompanied on 
its present itinerary by a newspaper man designated as 
“Information Clerk” and is preceded by another whose 
title is “Director of Information.” Mr. Herbert Quick, 
Farm Loan Commissioner, a talented magazine writer 
on subjects relating to agricultural life, is especially as- 
signed to the direction of this educational work. 

The activities of the Farm Loan Board’s secretary 
and its clerical force in Washington have been directed 
mainly toward educational ends thus far. Two circulars 
have been issued for distribution among the farmers, the 
first entitled “National Farm Loan Associations” and 
the second “How Farmers May Form a National Farm 


‘Loan Association.” Both circulars are written in the 


simplest and most untechnical English. No knowledge 
of the practical side of finance is required to understand 
them. The circulars are in reality nothing less than 
a sort of “A, B, C” advertisement of the merits of the 
new system. The second circular begins: 

“Farmers want cheaper money. They ought to have 
it. The Federal Farm Loan Act aids them to get it.” 

The circulars contain much matter which could be 
utilized verbatim by the stump speaker. Note this: 
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Here, then, is a great opportunity open to all farm 
owners in the United States. The Bat lies within 
their hands to extend the benefits of this system into 
every rural community at practically no loss of time and 
at little expense. There is no reason why a national 
farm loan association should not be established in every 
rural district. The government has _— its money 
and its moral support at the command of our farmers. 
But they must get behind this system and take advan- 
tage of it if they would reap all its benefits. The Federal 
farm mortgage credit system thus becomes a field of 
unlimited promise to American agriculture, 

Let it be plainly understood that farmers can form 
their preliminary organizations at once. They can have 
their directors chosen, as well as their president, vice- 
president, loan committee and secretary-tréasurer. But 
they cannot receive their charter, nor can they borrow 
money of the land bank until these have been located and 
organized. This may take several months. 

But, if the farmers have all the preliminary work 
done ahead, they can make their applications to the land 
banks as soon as it is organized. This will help them 
to get their loans quicker than if they put off organizing 
until the land banks are located. Let ten or more farm- 
ers in every community go ahead at once and form a 
temporary organization. It will help them and it will 
facilitate the work of organization. 

Circular No. 1 informs the farmers that the follow- 
ing limitations are to be placed on farm loan operations: 

1. No loans may be made except upon the security 
of first mortgages. 

2. The amount of the mortgage cannot exceed one- 
half the appraised value of the land and — per cent. 
of the permanent improvements thereon, which must be 
insured. 

3. The proceeds of the loan must be used for the ex- 
tinguishment of pre-existing indebtedness or for pro- 
ductive purposes, which includes the purchase of live- 
stock, fertilizers, equipment and improvements (see Sec- 
tion 12, Farm Loan Act). 

4. Every mortgage must contain an agreement to 
pay off the debt (principal and interest) in fixed annual 
or semi-annual installments. 

5. The amount of each installment may be fixed by 
the borrower, but cannot be less than sufficient to Pay 
off the debt in forty years, nor greater than to pay it o' 
in five years. 

6. The rate of interest charged any borrower cannot 
exceed six per cent. per annum. 

7. The borrower cannot be called upon to pay the 


‘ debt except by the installments he originally fixes, unless 


he defaults, but after five years he may pay off the whole 
or any portion at his option at any installment period. 


Many months of labor loom up before the members 
of the Board before the first loan can be made. The 
Board glready has found out that crooks in various parts 
of the country are endeavoring to make use of the ad- 
vertisement given the farm loan associations to per- 
petrate frauds upon the gullible farmers, and this warn- 
ing was issued by Secretary Flannagan, August 22: 


The representation by any person that any organi- 
zation is now offering to make loans by authority of the 
Farm Loan Board under the Federal Pores Loan Act is 
false, and any attempt to collect money under such 
representation is fraudulent and is punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. Information has been received from 
Minnesota, Idaho and other western states to the effect 
that unauthorized persons are soliciting subscriptions 
there. Farmers should engage themselves in planning 
the organization of loan associations, but no money 
should now be paid in connection therewith to any per- 
son for stock or expenses no matter what the repre- 
sentation may be. 
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THE THANKLESS MAINE FARMERS 


(From the New York Times, August 23, 1916) 


Secretary McAdoo went to Maine to give informa- 
tion regarding the benefits to farmers through the Ad- 
ministration’s rural credit law. He will leave Maine 
with information that the farmers in that region are 
in greater need of short credits than of long loans, A 
better title system to make loans easier at current rates 
was another necessity in Maine, the Secretary was told. 
Secretary McAdoo had nothing to offer on those heads, 
and suffered the humiliation of hearing that the tour 
of the country during the campaign was open to the 
construction of political rather than financial motive. 

It is likely that the Maine farmers are better 
judges of their own interests than of the needs of the 
western farmers. The western press now carries ad- 
vertisements offering twenty-year loans at six per cent., 
upon payment also of five per cent. upon account of 
principal. Thus $3,260 would pay both interest and 
principal at maturity on a $2,000 loan. The annual 
payments fall from $220 in the first year to $106 in 
the last year, and the privilege is given of anticipating 
payments on the principal and thus reducing the inter- 
est account. The money is offered by an insurance com- 


REGISTRATION AT THE 


Durine THE MontH 


Anderson, Gordon B., Wharton School of Finance, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Baldwin, A. H., New York City. 

Barber, M. W., New York City. 

Blair, Frank W., president Union Trust Company, De- 
troit Mich. 

Bloomfield, Elizabeth L., Springfield, Tl. 

Bolan, M. P., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Browning, George O., Pine Brook Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Clark, Eugene M., cashier First National Bank, ‘Roose- 
velt, N. J. 

Clement, John B., vice-president and treasurer Central 
Trust Company, Camden, N. J. 

Connell, Stephen A., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cook, E. C., New York Central Lines, New York City. 

Dushane, Frank M., assistant cashier Citizens National 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. ° 

Dushane, Mrs. Frank M., Baltimore, Md. 

Farnsworth, Mrs. Fred. E., Huntington, L. I. 

Griffith, B. W., president First National Bank, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

Guernsey, George T., Jr., 


vice-president Commercial 
National Bank, Independence, Kan. 
Haines, I. Snowden, Burlington, N. J. 
Hauenstein, George J., cashier First National Bank of 
Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
i W. B., Metropolitan Trust Company, New York 
ity. 


pany, which allows no commission or brokerage of any 
sort, and there are no requirements of investment, or 
guarantee of other borrowers, as in the government’s 
scheme. It is a nice question whether the ‘insurance 
company’s plan or the government’s would be more 
favored by borrowers. If the farmers show decided 
preference for the government scheme, there will be a 
corresponding displacement of capital through the com- 
petition of tax funds with private capital. Farm loans 
total about three billions, and the supply of funds just 
new is larger than the supply of mortgages. The 
farmers are flush with their extraordinary prosperity, 
and there is a class of investors seeking securities which 
will be unaffected by the changes to follow the ending 
of the war. Into the market thus nicely adjusted there 
come millions of government funds, with exemption from 
taxation, and offering to farmers privileges not offered 
to equally deserving borrowers. For example, more 
farmers own their homes than city dwellers, but no aid 
is offered to the latter. It is an interesting experiment, 
and the Secretary is likely to have other like experi- 
ences before he completes his swing around the circle. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICES 


or Aucust, 1916. 


Hinsch, C. A., president Fifth-Third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Hinsch, Mrs. C. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Howard, C. C., New York Central Lines, New York City. 

Keene, Carter B., director Postal Savings System, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Knapp, Mrs. J. A., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

McCloud, C. A., president First National Bank, York, 
Neb. 

Mayfield, F. M., secretary Tennessee Bankers Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mee, Wm., president Security National Bank, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Monmonier, Edwin C., First National Bank, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Parker, Frank, Wharton School of Finance, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Parks, E. B., secretary and treasurer Siler City Loan & 
Trust Company, Siler City, N. C 

Richardson, W. E., cashier Beaufort Bank, Beaufort, S. C. 

Ruffin, J. H., Shanghai. 

Savage, Frederick M., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Tucker, J. D., cashier First National 
Boston, Va. 

Tucker, J. D., Jr., South Boston, Va. 

Van Sant, Thomas H., assistant cashier The Callaway 
Bank, Fulton, Mo. 
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TITLE CHANGES AMONG BANK OFFICERS 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, reported to the JoURNAL-BUILETIN during August. Members will confer a favor by notifying this department 


immediately of any such changes. 


CALIFORNIA 
Eureka—Merton Belcher, formerly assistant cashier 
Humboldt National Bank, now cashier of that bank and 
also cashier Home Savings Bank. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Alfred W. Jacobs, formerly assistant 
cashier City Bank & Trust Company, now cashier, suc- 

ceeding Edwin H. Tucker, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Roy H. Griffin, formerly vice-president and 
director Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, now vice-presi- 
dent and director Citizens Commercial Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
INDIANA 
Brazil—Hugh Stevenson, formerly cashier First 
National Bank, now president, succeeding the late 
Charles S. Andrews. H. F. Bucklin, formerly assistant 
cashier, now cashier. 


Michigan City—W. W. Vail, formerly cashier First 


National Bank, now president, succeeding J. F. Kreidler,. 


resigned. Henry Hunziker, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier. 
IOWA 

Colfax—C. R. Wick, formerly cashier Exchange 
State Bank, Collins, now cashier First National Bank, 
Colfax. 

LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Charles T. Baisley, formerly vice- 
president Whitney-Central National Bank, now member 
of the banking firm of J. 8. Bache & Company, New York 
City. Mr. Baisley is succeeded in office by Director 
Charles de B. Claiborne. John B. Ferguson, formerly 
cashier, now vice-president and cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—A. F. Bemis, director Federal Trust Com- 
pany, now secretary and actuary, succeeding the late 
Davis Bates. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City—George T. Tremble, formerly president 
Central National Bank, Ellsworth, Kan., now first vice- 
president and director Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas 
City. 
MONTANA 
Saco—Harry C. Hilliard, formerly assistant cashier 


Publication will be made only on receipt of information direct from members. 


Pondera Valley State Bank, Conrad, now cashier Farm- 
ers & Merchants State Bank, Saco. 


NEW YORK 
New Rochelle—George F. Flandreaux, formerly 
cashier National City Bank, now president, succeeding 
the late H. M. Lester. Robert R. Rennie, formerly assist- 


ant cashier, now cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks—George G. Sherwood, formerly cashier 
Benton County State Bank, Blairstown, Iowa, now 
cashier Northern State Bank, Grand Forks. 


Lehr—J. H. Hammond, formerly vice-president 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lehr, and First State Bank, 
Ashley, and the Zeeland State Bank, Zeeland, now presi- 
dent of those banks, succeeding the late C. C. Hammond. 
John Bischof, cashier Zeeland State Bank, now vice- 
president Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lehr, and First 
State Bank, Ashley. John J. Giedt, formerly cashier 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lehr, now vice-president 
of all three banks. I. E. Giedt, formerly assistant 
cashier Farmers & Merchants Bank, now cashier. 


TEXAS 
Dallas—J. Dabney Day, formerly cashier First State 
Bank, now vice-president City National Bank. 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—L. H. Farnsworth, formerly vice- 
president Walker Brothers, Bankers, now president, suc- 
ceeding the late M. H. Walker. J. H. Walker, formerly 
assistant cashier, now vice-president. 


VERMONT 

Brattleboro—H. P. Wellman, formerly vice-president 
Brattleboro Savings Bank, now vice-president Peoples 
National Bank. John R. Rider, formerly assistant treas- 
urer Brattleboro Trust Company, now cashier. 


WASHINGTON 

Chehalis—James A. Urquhart, formerly cashier of 
Coffman, Dobson & Company, bankers, mow vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, succeeding as vice-president William M. 
Urquhart and Francis Donahoe, resigned. 


Seattle—Horace Middaugh, chairman of board 
German-American Mercantile Bank, has been elected 
president to succeed the late Ernest Carstens. 
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MORTUARY RECORD OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


REPORTED DURING AUGUST, 1916 


Andrews, Charles S., president First National Bank, 
Brazil, Ind. 

Bair, Thomas, president Bank of Arcata, Arcata, Cal. 

Beresheim, August, president Council Bluffs Savings 
Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Bradford, S. A., cashier Bank of Guntersville, Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 

Burke, D. A., cashier Commercial State Bank, Two 
Harbors, Minn. 

Burns, Thomas D., president Burns National Bank, Du- 
rango, Colo. 

Butler, James G., director Mercantile National Bank 
and Mercantile Trust Co., St. Lonis, Mo. 

Christy, Will, president and director Central Savings 
and Trust & ompany and director Bankers Guarantee 
Title and Trust Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Drummond, T. J., director Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 

treal, Can. 

Eckhardt, Jacob J., president Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank, Lake Odessa, Mich. 


Evans, F. S., cashier and director State Bank of Florence, 


Florence, Wis. 

Ferguson, William S., president Thomas County Bank, 
Colby, Kan. 

— Harry, cashier Lincoln Parish Bank, Ruston, 


La. 

Graham, A. B., cashier Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank, Henderson, Tex. 

Griffin, R. H., vice-president Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Gulden, Charles, trustee Citizens Savings Bank and di- 
rector Germania Bank, New York, N. 

Hamilton, J. T., vice- president Third National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hammond, C. C., president Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Lehr and Zeeland State Bank, Zeeland, N. D. 
Hunger, Edward, president Citizens National Bank, 

ankinson, N. 
— Simon, vice-president Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Joknson, Daniel, vice-president and director First Na- 
tional Bank, Tremont, Ill. 
Jones, William H, ore cashier Farmers Bank of Nanse- 
mond, Suffolk, 
Karnes, R. vice- Farmers and Merchants 
Bank, Centralia, Mo. 
Kistler, J. 8., vice- president Colton State Bank, Colton, 
Wash, 


Kobler, Lewis W., director Haddington Title and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence, W. W., director Seaboard National Bank, 
New York City. 

Lock, George T., president First National Bank, Lake 
Charles, La 

Long, James, president Washington County Bank, Potosi, 
Mo. 


om, M., president Mansfield State Bank, Mansfield, 

ash. 

McDonald, D. T., cashier Central National Bank, Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

McKlveen, J. -A., vice-president State Savings Bank, 
Chariton, Iowa. 

Marcellus, John L., president Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Marlitt, George C., assistant cashier and auditor Heard 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Prange, F. W., president The Bremen Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Quackenbush, John B. V., vice-president Peoples Na- 


tional Bank, Hoosick Falls, N. Y 

Reilly, P. B., Jr., director Washington Trust Company, 
Pitsburgh, Pa. 

Scroggin, L. K., president Farmers Bank, Mt. Pulaski, 
Til. 


Seligman, James, of J. and W. Seligman and Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Spry, H. R., vice-president Clarinda Trust and Savings 
Bank, Clarinda, Towa. 

Swan, William B., president City National Bank, Bel- 
fast, Me. 

Talcott, James, director Bank of the, Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Valentine, Patrick A., director National City Bank, New 
York City. 

Walker, Matthew H., president Walker Brothers, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Warner, Geo., director Northern National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. 

Warren, Everett, vice-president County Savings Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Watt, N. Randolph, assistant cashier National State and 
City Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Wiggin, G. Howe, president Rockland National Bank, 

Rockland, Me. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, SIGN AND CONFIDENTIAL BOOKLET 


On page 130 in the last issue of the JoURNAL- 
BULLETIN an item was published entitled “Drafts for 
Membership Dues” and the General Secretary wishes 
again to bring this matter to the attention of members. 

Drafts for membership dues for the present fiscal 
year have been forwarded to all members by the Treas- 
urer, E. M. Wing, through the Batavian National Bank, 
La Crosse, Wis. Under the Constitution and By-Laws 
dues are payable in advance as of September 1, and it 
is desired that these drafts be promptly honored, thus 
avoiding any unnecessary delay and correspondence 
which would otherwise ensue. Compliance with this re- 
quest will be very much appreciated. 

When dues have been paid a celluloid insert will 
be forwarded from the office of the Association, at New 
York. It should be placed in the metal sign indicating 


membership. Members are urged to display the sign in 


, @ conspicuous place over their paying teller’s window. 


It is important that this be done, for it acts as a warn- 
ing to the criminal class which might otherwise commit 
depredations. It is therefore a real protection for it is 
a fact that criminals respect the A. B. A. sign. If 
your sign has been misplaced the office of the Association 
should be promptly notified. 

Members are reminded of the small Confidential 
Booklet issued by the Protective Committee which is 
bound in a paper cover and measures 614x314 inches. It 
contains interesting and important information bearing 
on the operations of criminals as well as the rules of the 
Committee. A copy of this booklet is in the hands of 
all members, but if it has been misplaced another may 
be secured upon request, 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


THE PASSAGE OF THE POMERENE BILL 


The approval by the President on August 29 of the 
Pomerene bill, S. 19, relating to bills of lading, marks 
the culmination of eleven years of effort on the part of 
the American Bankers Association to secure national 
legislation which will give bills of lading their proper 
status as instruments of credit. 

The American Bankers Association was the pioneer 
in this movement, and while other organizations have 
largely aided, our members should feel an especial grati- 
fication that, at last, after over a decade of persistent 
effort, the national Bill of Lading Law for which we have 
been so long working is an accomplished fact. 

The initial step was taken at the convention of our 
Association held in Washington, D. C., in 1905, when a 
Committee on Bills of Lading was authorized and was 
appointed in November of that year. At that time not 
only the law governing bills of lading failed to provide 
the necessary security, but there was no uniformity in 
the document itself. A joint committee of carriers and 
shippers had been holding sessions for over a year at 
the instigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of formulating a new uniform bill of 
lading and the first efforts of our committee were devoted 
to participation in the joint conference and suggestion 
of the correction of certain weaknesses and defects com- 
mon to all bill of lading documents As a result of the 
effort to improve the form and contents of the bill of 
lading our committee, after three years of labor, reported 
to the annual convention held in Denver, September, 1908, 
that it had “achieved the purposes for which it was orig- 
inally appointed, through an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under date of June 27, 1908, 
recommending two forms of bills of lading for uniform 
adoption by all carriers throughout the United States. 
The order of the Commission includes the recommenda- 
tions of our committee, which in brief were as follows: 

“1. Two separate forms of bills of lading on dif- 
ferent-colored paper, one for straight and one for order 
shipments. 

“2. The prominent printing of the words ‘order of’ 
before the name of the consignee of order bills. 

“3. The omission of the words ‘not negotiable’ from 
order bills and the printing of such words on straight 
bills. 

“4, The amendment of the alteration clause so that 
a fraudulently altered bill shall be good for its original 
tenor and not be destroyed completely. 

“5. The addition, at the end of Section 3, of the 
conditions (which provide that the carrier, liable for 
loss, shall have the benefit of any insurance) of the 
words, ‘so far as this shall not avoid the policies or con- 
tracts of insurance.’ ” 


But the larger effort was in the field of legislation. 
A national law was needed that would provide a liability 
of the carrier to the bona fide holder of a bill of lading 
issued by a freight agent without receipt of the goods 
and contain other provisions essential to the security of 
the document. In December, 1905, our first bill of lading 
bill was drafted and was introduced in the House and 
Senate of the Fifty-ninth Congress by Congressman (now 
Senator) Townsend and the late Senator Burrows, both 
of Michigan. A hearing was had before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but the bill 
was not reported. In the Sixtieth Congress the measure 
was again introduced by Congressman Maynard of Vir- 
ginia and Senator McLaurin of Mississippi, but although 
hearings were granted, the proponents of the measure 
were unable to procure a favorable report. In the Sixty- 
first Congress we had better success. A new and shorter 
draft was prepared, restricted to the provisions most 
vital to the bankers, and this was introduced by Con- 
gressman Stevens and Senator Clapp, both of Minnesota. 
This bill, known as the Stevens bill, after full hearings 
was favorably reported by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, but with two dissenting 
votes, and on June 7, 1910, passed the House by an 
almost unanimous vote. It went to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and three hearings were 
given on June 16, 20 and 21, but the close of the session 
was too near at hand and the bill was not reported out 
of the Senate Committee. 

In the meantime the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws had perfected a codification of the law of 
bills of lading designed for state enactment which con- 
tained all the vital points of security for which the 
bankers were contending, as well as other provisions 
primarily of importance to the shipping interests. A 
re-draft of this act was made, with a few modifications 
and changes to adapt it for Federal enactment, the 
bankers and shippers united in support of this measure 
and, in the Sixty-second Congress beginning December, 
1911, it was introduced and championed by Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio, who had become firmly convinced of 
the great value of such a law in the promotion of our 
interstate and foreign commerce. The Pomerene bill 
passed the Senate in the Sixty-second and again in the 
Sixty-third Congress, but in each instance it was not 
reported by the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to which it was referred. In the present 
Sixty-fourth Congress, after passing the Senate on March 
9, it was reported with a few unimportant amendments 
by the House Committee on June 24 and was passed by 
the House of Representatives on August 9. The Senate 
on August 18 passed the bill, concurring in the House 
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amendments, and it has now received the signature of 
the President. The act takes effect January 1 next. 

The above in briefest outline is the history of na- 
tional legislation on this subject. 
of our Association, in co-operation with State Associa- 
tions of Bankers, the Uniform Bills of Lading Act has 
also been passed in sixteen states during the last seven 
years. A statement in detail of all the various steps 
taken in connection with the bill of lading movement 
would be impracticable here for want of space. The 
annual reports of the Committee on Bills of Lading, 
dating from the year 1906, and later of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, will show -full details and will 
be found published in the Annual Proceedings. During 
the last ten years a campaign of education has been 
going on, both in and out of Congress, which has brought 
_ a realization of the importance of the bill of lading in 
our interstate and foreign commerce and the necessity 
of making it a sound and negotiable instrument of credit, 
both in the interest of the shipper who cannot obtain 
advances unless he can pledge a sound document and of 
the banker who requires such a document for his security. 
This campaign has now borne fruit. The bill of lading 
is no longer a mere contract of affreightment; it is also 
an instrument of credit upon which billions of dollars 
are yearly advanced by consignees who pay drafts in 
reliance upon the statements contained in the bill and 
by bankers who loan money to shippers and consignees 
upon faith of the instrument. The conditions and neces- 
sities of business require that such payments by con- 
signees and such loans by bankers be made upon the bill 
of lading rather than upon the goods themselves. Our 
products are largely moved by advances made upon bills 
of lading. 

The Pomerene bill recognizes the function of the 
bill of lading as an instrument of credit and provides 
rules which give it a legal status and value, which it has 
not possessed under the Federal law prevailing up to 
this time. Among the more important provisions of the 
bill are the following: 

Section 22 of the bill adopts a rule, lopg in force in 
our leading commercial states but not recognized by the 


Through the efforts ° 


Federal courts, which makes the carrier liable to a bona 
fide consignee or banker who pays or loans money upon 
a bill of lading issued by an authorized agent, certify- 
ing the receipt of goods, although no goods in fact have 
been received. It rightly applies the rule which makes 
the principal responsible for the act of his authorized 
agent performed within the scope of his authority to one 
who relies thereon to his injury. This same principle 
applies to banks and other corporations which issue 
negotiable documents and there is equal necessity that 
it should apply to carriers; otherwise the bill of lading 
fails in its function as an instrument of credit. 

Section 37 contains another important provision. 
That section gives full negotiability to bills of lading and 
thereby affords greater protection to the discounting 
banker and to the purchaser of the goods. Where they 
acquire a bill of lading in good faith, that bill is made 
enforceable and is not subject to some unknown defect 
in the title of a prior holder. 

The Pomerene bill makes criminally liable the per- 
son who forges a bill of lading and the agent who issues 
a bill that does not represent goods. This is a much 
needed reform. No punishment whatever was pro- 
vided for such criminals under the Federal law. Bills of 
lading purporting to represent goods of a value of about 
$11,000,000 were fraudulently negotiated by Knight, 
Yancey and Company in 1910, and by LeMore and Com- 
pany in 1914-1915, and no one connected with either of 
those frauds has been punished. This failure to punish 
admitted criminals was due to the fact that no Federal 
statute existed upon which an indictment could be found. 
While the state authorities had the power to prosecute, 
no prosecution under the state laws was even seriously 
considered. The Pomerene bill closes the door for the 
defrauding of our purchasers abroad. 

The above features providing (1) integrity, (2) 
full negotiability and (3) punishment of forgery of bills 
of lading are the most vital parts of the law. There are 
many other provisions of importance which will not be 
here detailed. 


RESTRICTION OF CHANNEL OF COLLECTION 


A number of inquiries have come to the office of 
the General Counsel during the last month asking as 
to the legal effect of provisions imprinted upon checks 
containing restrictions upon the agencies for their col- 
lection or as to the medium of payment, as follows: 


“Not payable through any express com- 
pany.” 

“Not payable through an express company 
nor to a postmaster.” 

“Not payable through express companies or 
post-offices.” 

“Payable only through banks and bankers.” 

“Payable only in New York exchange at 
current rates.” 


The inquiries have related to the negotiability of 
checks containing these provisions and as to the validity 
of the provisions; that is to say, whether a drawee 
bank could rightfully refuse to pay a check presented 
through a prohibited channel. 

In the light of the few authorities that have a bear- 
ing upon the subject, the words “not payable through 
an express company” or other prohibited agent, would 
be valid and would not affect the negotiability of the 
check. A’ question of this kind came up in Commercial 
National Bank v. First National Bank, 118 N. C. 783. 
A check drawn on the First National Bank, Gastonia, 
N. C., had stamped across its face: “This check posi- 
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tively will not be paid to the Gastonia Cotton Mfg. Co., 
the Gastonia Banking Co., or any of its agents.” The 
check was negotiated by the payee and presented for 
payment by the Gastonia Banking Co. The court held 
the restriction was valid and did not destroy the nego- 
tiability of the check to other parties than those pro- 
vided against. It said: 

“In England the system of crossed checks has long 
been recognized as valid. By that system there is 
stamped across the face of the check the name of a cer- 
tain banker through whom it must be presented for 
payment, and if presented by anyone else, it will not 
be honored. This does not destroy negotiability in any 
wise. The present case does not go that far, but merely 
stipulates that the check will not be honored if pre- 
sented through one agency named. This cannot be 
deemed an unreasonable restriction of trade. Nor is it 
a boycott. There is no evidence of a conspiracy to in- 
jure the agency named, but it is agreed as a fact that 
it was an effort on the part of the drawer firm to pre- 
vent its transactions and the nature and extent of its 
business becoming known to a rival house by its checks 
passing through that channel.” 

A like conclusion is authorized as to the provision: 
“Payable only through banks or bankers” by the deci- 
sion above cited as well as that of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia in Farmers Bank of Nashville v. Johnson, 


AMENDMENTS TO THE 


The bill (H. R. 13,391) to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act after passing through House and Senate, with 
various changes, has been finally agreed upon by the 
Committee of Conference of Senate and House. The 
Conference Report, which is published in the National 
Bank Section of the JouRNAL, gives the text of the pro- 
posed changes. Senate and House will doubtless agree 
to the Conference Report and the bill, as thus amended, 
will doubtless be approved by the President. 

Of particular interest to our members is the amend- 
ment of Section 25, which extends the power of national 
banks possessing capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or 
more to invest not exceeding ten per cent. of capital and 
surplus in the stock of one or more banks or corpora- 
tions organized under the United States or state laws 
and engaged in foreign banking either directly or 
through the agency, ownership or control of local foreign 
institutions. This piece of constructive legislation was 
suggested to the Federal Reserve Board and Congress 
by the American Bankers Association and has been 
adopted as a means of facilitating our trade with for- 
eign countries. 

A number of other amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act are made. Section 11, as amended, empowers 
the Federal Reserve Board to permit member banks to 
carry in Federal reserve banks any portion of their 
reserve now required to be held in their own vaults. 
Section 13, as amended, provides for the collection of 
maturing bills as well as of checks and drafts; provides 


_ Bank of Valdosta, Ga.” 


King & Co., 134 Ga. 486. A check was drawn on the 
Bank of Nashville, Ga., “payable through the Citizens 
The check was presented. to 
the Bank of Nashville by the Farmers Bank of Nash- 
ville, and the drawee returned the check with a state- 
ment written on the back, “will pay when presented 
through the Citizens Bank of Valdosta, Ga.” Thereupon 
the Farmers Bank caused the check to be protested. 
The drawer sued the Farmers Bank to recover damages 
for causing protest to be made which was wrongful and 
malicious. The court held that the drawee had a right 
to decline to pay the check until presented throug the 
Valdosta Bank and that the protest was unauthorized. 
The drawer of the check had judgment against the 
Farmers Bank overruling its demurrer to the petition. 

Concerning the provision “Payable only in New 
York exchange at current rates,” such a provision is 
doubtless valid, but the question of negotiability of the 
check is not so certain. It has been held in some of 
the old cases that an instrument payable “In New York 
exchange” is not payable in money but in a commodity 
and is, therefore, not negotiable. On the other hand, 
there is a comparatively recent Federal court decision 
to the effect that the negotiability of an instrument is 
not destroyed because it is made “payable in New York 
exchange.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


for domestic acceptances with certain limitations and 
permits Federal reserve banks to make advances to mem- 
ber banks on their promissory notes for a period of not 
exceeding fifteen days on prescribed security. 

A further amendment is of Section 5202 of the 
United State Revised Statufes, empowering national 
banks located in places not exceeding 5,000 inhabitants 
to act as agent for fire, life or other insurance companies. 
There is also a provision designed to establish dollar 
exchange in foreign countries, empowering member banks 
to accept drafts having not more than three months’ 
sight to run, drawn in foreign countries. 

An amendment of Section 16 provides that the col- 
lateral offered as security for Federal reserve notes 
“shall be notes, drafts, bills of exchange or acceptances 
rediscounted under the provisions of” Section 13, “or 
bills of exchange indorsed by a member bank of any 
Federal reserve district and purchased under the provi- 
sions of” Section 14, “or bankers’ acceptances purchased 
under the provisions of” Section 14. The existing pro- 
vision is simply that the collateral shall be notes and 
bills accepted for rediscount under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 13. 

An amendment of Section 24 amplifies the provi- 
sions governing real estate loans by national banks. 

The provision permitting national banks in cities of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants and possessing capital of 
$1,000,000 or more to establish branches was dropped 
from the bill by the Committee of Conference, 
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OPINIONS OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


LIABILITY OF OFFICERS INDORSING 
CORPORATION NOTE 


Officers of a corporation who indorse its note are entitled 
to due presentment and notice of dishonor unless facts 
constitute an implied waiver or indorser is person to 
whom instrument presented for payment. 


From Indiana—A customer of ours discounted with 
us before maturity a note given to it by a Missouri 
corporation, which note had been indorsed by three 
officers of the drawer company as individuals. Before 
maturity we forwarded note through our correspondents 
to a Missouri bank. In meanwhile drawer company 
had been placed in hands of receiver. The Missouri 
bank through its cashier as notary called at the place 
of business of drawer company to demand payment, 
note not being payable in bank, but place was closed. 
It was also place of business of two of the indorsers, 
but they were out of the city, as was the third indorser 
at whose place of business notary called and hence he 
was unable to make formal demand for payment. When 
notary protested the note he notified by notice of pro- 
test only the payee, our customer, ourselves and the 
two banks through whose hands the note had been for- 
warded. The individual indorsers were not sent notice 
of protest. 


A. Would the attempt of the notary to demand 
payment of the indorsers, whom we consider as 
accommodation indorsers, relieve the necessity of 
notice of protest to hold them liable on the note? 

B. In the event that indorsers defeat an ac- 
tion on the note by defense of no notice of protest 
is the collecting bank liable in damages for failure 
to properly protest? 

C. Or is the notary liable on his official bond 
as a notary? 


Thanking you for any light that you may give us 
on this subject. 


You say (1) whether the attempt of the notary 
to demand payment of the accommodation indorsers 
would relieve the holder of the necessity of giving them 
notice of protest and (2) if not, and the indorsers are 
discharged from liability, whether the collecting bank 
or its notary can be held liable in damages for failure 
to take the proper steps to charge the indorsers. 

It has been held that indorsers of the note of a 
corporation who are officers and stockholders of the cor- 
poration are entitled to due presentment to the maker 
and due notice of dishonor, the same as other indorsers 
(McDonald v: Luckenbach, 170 Fed. 434) although in 
another case where a stockholder indorsed before de- 
livery, a note made by another stockholder to raise 
money for the corporation, it was held he was not en- 
titled to notice of dishonor, because the instrument was 
really for his benefit. Mercantile Bank v. Busby, 113 
S. W. (Tenn.) 390. 

In the case under consideration the indorsers are 
stated to be officers—not stockholders—ard assuming 
that ordinarily they would be entitled to notice of dis- 
honor under the rule declared in McDonald v. Lucken- 


bach, supra, the question arises wheter under the par- 
ticular facts of this case they can be held without such 
notice having been given. 

Not only is an indorser entitled to notice of dis- 
honor but to due presentment to the maker for payment. 
I think there was such due presentment. The corpor- 
ation maker was in the hands of a receiver and its 
offices were closed. The note was presented at the place 
of business of the maker. This was a due presentment. 
It was not essential that a demand be made upon the 
receiver personally. Schlesinger v. Schultz, 96 N. Y. 
Supp. 383. 

There having been due presentment to the maker of 
this note, but no notice of dishonor to the indorsers, the 
question remains, are they liable notwithstanding? ‘Two 
provisions of the Negotiable Instruments Act would seem 
to have a bearing: 

“Notice of dishonor is not required to be given an 
indorser * * * where the indorser is the person to 
whom the instrument is presented for payment.” 

“Notice of dishonor may be waived, either before 
the time of giving notice has arrived or after the omis- 
sion to give due notice, and the waiver may be express 
or implied.” 

Both of the above provisions came up for interpre- 
tation in the case of Swift, 106 Fed. 65. A firm gave 
a note which was indorsed by one of the partners. 
Shortly before maturity the indorser consulted with 
the holder with reference to making an assignment by 
the firm and partners for the benefit of creditors, stating, 
their insolvency and that neither he nor the firm would 
be able to pay the note at maturity and such an assign- 
ment was made before maturity of the note. It was 
held that the estate of the indorser was liable, although 
there had been no presentment nor notice of dishonor. 
The indorser having informed the holder that the note 
would not be paid, this was not only an implied waiver 
of presentment but. also an implied waiver of notice. 
Furthermore, the court held that the express provision 
that notice is not required “where the indorser is the 
person to whom the instrument is presented for pay- 
ment,” excused the giving of notice. The court said: 
“It is no straining of language to hold that the term 
‘person to whom the instrument is presented for pay- 
ment’ includes the person to whom the instrument 
would have been presented if he had not, both as maker 
and indorser, waived such presentment.” 

Another case, decided under the corresponding pro- 
vision that notice of dishonor need not be given to the 
drawer “where the drawer is the person to whom the 
instrument is presented for payment” is Adler v. Levin- 
son, 120 N. Y. Supp. 67. In that case the drawer of a 
check was sued thereon and the complaint alleged that 
when it was presented to the defendant (drawer) pay- 
ment was refused. The court held that the complaint 
was not demurrable because it failed to allege that 
notice of dishonor was given to the defendant, the de- 
cision being that under the provision of the Act notice 
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of dishonor was not necessary. The report of the case 
does not show whether the complaint stated that pre- 
sentment for payment was made to the drawee nor 
why it was presented to the drawer. 

In the light of the above provisions of the Act and 
the authorities thereunder, there would seem ground 
for maintaining in the present case that the note was 
virtually presented for payment to the indorsers and, 
therefore, notice of dishonor to them was not required. 
The notary called with the note at the place of busi- 
ness of the maker company to demand payment which 
was also the place of business of two of the indorsers, 
but the place was closed and they were out of thé city 
as was the third indorser at whose place of business the 
notary also called; hence he was unable to make formal 
demand for payment. As demand for payment of a 
corporation note must necessarily be made to an officer, 
and as there was a sufficient demand by calling at the 
place of business of the officers, the case would seem 
to fall within the scope of application of the provision 
of the Act that “notice of dishonor is not required to 
be given an indorser * * * where the indorser is the 
person to whom the instrument is presented for pay- 
ment.” 

Aside from the above, if these indorsers in any way 
participated in placing the corporation into insolvency 
or informed the owner that by reason of impending in- 
solvency, the note would not be paid this, independently, 
would constitute an implied waiver of notice of dis- 
honor. Your letter does not state any facts in this 
connection but the citation of a few authorities may 
be helpful to you, should facts of this character exist. 

In J. W. O’Bannon Co. v. Curran, 113 N. Y. Supp. 
359, a corporation executed notes indorsed by its presi- 
dent individually. Prior to maturity the corporation 
was adjudged a bankrupt and its property placed in 
the hands of a receiver. The adjudication was based 
in part upon the written admission of the president of 
its inability to pay debts, coupled with a willingness 
that the corporation be adjudged a bankrupt. The court 
held the facts constituted an implied waiver of notice 
by the indorser. When the notes in question fell due 
the maker could not pay. The indorser knew it, be- 
cause he had participated in the act which made it 
impossible for it to pay; and for that reason a failure 
to present the notes for payment and give him notice 
of non-payment could not by any possibility have injured 
him. 

Another pertinent case is Bessenger v. Wenzel, 125 
N. W. (Mich.) 750. In that case indorsers of a cor- 
poration note, made payable to a bank, were directors 
and managers of the corporation and knew that the cor- 
poration had no money with which to pay the note and 
had informed the payee that it could not be paid at 
maturity. It was held they were not discharged by 
failure to present the note for payment when due; 
that there was an implied waiver of presentment and 
notice Instruments Act. The 
court said: “It is the claim of the plaintiff that not 
only did the corporation know that it had no funds in 


under the Negotiable 


the bank with which to pay the note, but that the in- 
dorsers knew of this fact and had assured him that the 
note could not be paid at maturity. To have presented 
this note would have been an idle ceremony. If 
plaintiff’s version is to be believed—and the jury evi- 
dently did believe it—neither the corporation nor the 
indorsers expected the note to be presented.” 

In view of the authorities above cited, especially 
those which dispense with notice of dishonor where the 
indorser is the person to whom the instrument is pre- 
sented for payment, there would seem fair ground for 
holding the indorsers liable in this case although there 
was an omission of notice of dishonor. 

But should it be held that the accommodation in- 
dorsers were entitled to notice of protest, I do not 
think that the collecting bank, whose notary protested 
the note and forwarded notices of protest to the payee, 
your bank and the two intermediate collecting banks, 
but did not notify the accommodation indorsers, would 
be liable in damages for the notary’s failure to notify 
such indorsers, nor that the notary could be held liable 
for such omission. The Negotiable Instruments Act ex- 
pressly provides: 


“Where the instrument has been dishonored in 
the hands of an agent, he may either himself give notice 
to the parties liable thereon, or he may give notice to 
his principal. If he give notice to his principal, he 
must do so within the same time as if he were the 
holder, and the principal upon the receipt of such 
notice has himself the same time for giving notice as 
if the agent had been an independent holder.” 


The above enacts into statutory form the common 
law rule that in the absence of proof of an express 
contract or of commercial usage, it is not obligatory 
on the collecting bank to notify and duly charge all 
prior parties to the paper, but only its own principal 
or immediate indorser. In an opinion published by 
me in JourNAL of American Bankers’ Association, Vol. 
IV, page 434, I discussed this statute and the common 
law decisions at some length. 


INDORSEMENT BY MARK OF CASHIER’S 
CHECK 


An indorsement by mark of a cashier’s check or other 
negotiable instrument is valid and title is transferred 
thereby, even though the marksman can write. 


From New Mexico—We would appreciate your 
opinion as to what remedy we have in the following 
case: One of our customers was robbed some time ago 
and robber was traced and apprehended in Wyoming 
and extradited. He pleaded guilty here and was 
sentenced. At the time of his arrest there was found 
in his possession a cashier’s check in his favor issued 
by a national bank in Wyoming, which he turned over 
to his victim claiming that he could not write and had 
his mark witnessed by two reputable egg We then 
cashed the check. Upon presentation the Wyoming bank 
refused payment, stating that payee can write and that 
he left his signature on file with them at the time 
cashier’s check was issued. Payee is now in the state 
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penitentiary but refuses to indorse check and the Wyo- 
ming bank continues to refuse payment. How can we 
get our money? 

It would seem that your bank acquired a good 
and enforceable title to this cashier’s check and 
has a good cause of action against the issuing bank for 
the money, if that bank will not pay without suit. 

If this cashier’s check had not been indorsed by 
the payee at all, its transfer to you without indorse- 
ment for a valuable consideration would have vested 
in your bank such title as the payee had therein. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act expressly provides that 
“Where the holder of an instrument payable to his order 
transfers it for value without indorsing it, the transfer 
vests in the transferee such title as the transferor had 
therein, and the transferee acquires, in addition, the 
right to have the indorsement of the transferor. But 
for the purpose of determining whether the transferee 
is a holder in due course, the negotiation takes effect 
as of the time when the indorsement is actually made.” 

But the cashier’s check was indorsed by the payee 
by mark, which was witnessed by two reputable per- 
sons. An indorsement by mark is suflicient to trans- 
fer title to a negotiable instrument where it is the 
intention of the payee to part with title. Brown v. 
McClanahan, 9 Baxt. (Tenn.) 347; Palmer v. Stephens, 
1 Denio (N. Y.) 471; Jackson v. Tribble, 156 Ala. 480. 

In the present case the issuing bank seems to base 
its refusal to pay on the fact that the payee can write, 
having left his signature on file. This raises the in- 
teresting question whether, where the payee can write, 
his indorsement by mark is defective; whether the 
validity of a signature or indorsement by mark depends 
upon the fact that the marksman cannot write. Two 
early cases would seem to answer this question in the 
negative. 

In Baker v. Dening, 8 Adolph. & Ellis 94, it was 
held: that under the Statute of Frauds, 29 C. 2, ¢. 3, 
ss. 5, 6, the making of a mak by the devisor, to a 
will of real estate, is a sufficient signing; and it is not 
necessary to prove that he could not write his name 
at the time. In the course of the opinion, the court 
said: “Under the statutes of 3 and 4 Ann. c. 9 s. 1 
and 17 G. 3 c. 30, s. 1, the requisite of signing is satis- 
fied by a mark. The only doubt now suggested is, 
whether the rule apply to cases where the party can 
write at the time. I never heard of an inquiry into 
that point; it might be a very difficult and unsatis- 
factory one. It does not follow that, ‘because a man 
can write at the time, he can write legibly. I think 
that no collateral inquiry of this sort ought to take 
place. * * * When I consider the inconvenience 
which would result from inquiring, in all cases, whether 
the party who has made a mark could write at all, or 
could write at the particular time, I think it would be 
wrong to raise a doubt by granting a rule.” 

In Brown Butchers and Drovers. Bank, 6 Hill 
(N. Y.).443,.it was held that an indorsemént written 
in pencil, or made by a mark, is sufficient, although it 


appears that the party making the mark could write. 


And where a person writes the figures “1. 2. 8.” on the 
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back of a bill of exchange, as a substitute for his 
name, intending thereby to bind himself as indorser, 
he will be so bound. 

The conclusion would seem to follow that your bank 
having paid full value for the cashier’s check to the 
payee thereof and received transfer of the instrument 
through his indorsement made by mark and witnesses, 
is a holder in due course and has a right to payment 
from the issuing bank. 


ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENT BY 
MARRIED WOMAN 


In New Jersey, married woman cannot bind herself as 
accommodation indorser or surety unless estopped to 
deny liability—Effect of indorsement on note made 
and payable in New York. 


From New York—Our bank is located about one 
half a mile from the boundary separating us from the 
state of New Jersey, and while the bulk of our busi- 
ness is transacted with New York state residents, we 
have almost one hundred accounts from individuals 
living in the state of New Jersey. It consequently 
happens that we have applications for loans at times 
from our New Jersey customers, and as it appears that 
under the laws of that state, a married woman’s in- 
dorsement, as an accommodation or otherwise, has no 
value, we would appreciate your advice on the follow- 
ing point: If, under the laws of the state of New 
Jersey, a married woman’s indorsement is illegal on a 
note, would a national bank in New York state be jus- 
tified in accepting a note if it were payable at the 
said bank in the said state of New York, indorsed by 
a married woman living in the state of New Jersey? 
The writer thought that perhaps in view of the note 
being made payable at a bank in New York state, the 
married woman as indorser could be held for the 
amount, notwithstanding the fact that her residence 
was in New Jersey. If it would not put you to any 
great inconvenience, we would also be glad to know 
whether our assumption is correct regarding the ille- 
gality of a married woman’s indorsement in New 
Jersey. 

In New York a married woman may make con- 
tracts and bind herself as surety the same as if un- 
married, but in New Jersey, the legislature has not yet 
totally removed her common law disabilities and the 
laws of that state do not permit a married woman to 
become a simple accommodation indorser although 
where she or her separate estate receive any benefit 
therefrom, she can be held liable on her contract of 
suretyship. Vliet v. Eastburn, 64 N. J. Law, 627. 

The validity of a contract of indorsement is ordi- 
narily determined by the law of the place where the in- 
dorsement is made. Union Nat. Bank v. Chapman, 169 
N. Y. 538, 543. Therefore, although a note is dated 
and made payable at a bank in New York, if it is in- 
dorsed in New Jersey, the indorsement is a New Jersey 
contract and if your bank discounted such a note for 
the husband or other party accommodated, knowing 
that ‘the’ wife had indorsed the note for accommodation 
in New Jersey, doubtless she could not be held. 
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But it would seem that if. your bank took such 
note in good faith, without knowledge that the accom- 
modation indorsement of the married woman was 
actually made in New Jersey, it would be protected. 
On this point is the decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals rendered in 1905 in Chemical Nat. Bank v. 
Kellogg, 183 N. Y. 92. That was an action by the bank 
against a married woman as accommodation indorser 
of a note, dated and payable in New York, drawn by 
her husband to his own order and indorsed by the wife 
at the request and solely for the benefit of the hus- 
band at her residence in New Jersey. Plaintiff bank 
discounted the note for the maker in New York in the 
ordinary course of business, without notice that the 
indorser was a non-resident or that the indorsement was 
made in another state. The court held that while under 
ordinary circumstances the defendant would not be 
liable, yet as the bank in good faith purchased the note 
for value before maturity without notice of anything 
to put it on inquiry and in reliance upon the fact that 
it was dated and payable in New York, with nothing 
on the face of either the note or indorsement.to sug- 
gest that the contract was made in New Jersey, the 
defendant was estopped from denying that her indorse- 
ment was a New York contract. The court said: “It 
was, therefore, her duty, if she wished to act honestly 
toward others, to attach some notice to her indorse- 
ment, or give notice in some other way, so that inno- 
cent third parties might not be harmed by relying upon 
appearances which she had aided in creating. If she 
had written after her name, ‘Oak Tree, New Jersey,’ 
her place of residence, the plaintiff would have been 
put upon inquiry as to the validity of such a contract 
made in that state. With no attempt to give notice, 
by her indorsement in blank she gave currency to the 
note as one made and indorsed in New York. Pleading 
her indorsement as a New Jersey contract under these 
circumstances would be an attempt to take advantage 
of her own wrong, which the law will not permit.” 

The court said that independently of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act the argument in favor of an 
equitable estoppel rests mainly on a presumption that 
a note dated and payable in New York was made and 
indorsed in that state; that the place where the maker 
promises, as stated in the note itself, must be read 
into the promise of the indorser and it thus becomes 
by fair presumption in the absence of notice to the 
contrary, the place where the indorser promises also. 
“The purchaser has no other guide as to a fact which 
may involve the validity of the contract, and hence it 
is a’commercial necessity that both contracts, so closely 
connected that the second cannot exist without the first, 
should be presumed to have been made at the same 
place, unless the one with power so to do rebuts the 
presumption by timely notice.” 

The court further held that under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act which provides that “except where the 
contrary appears, every indorsement is presumed prima 
facie to have been made at the place where the instru- 
ment is dated” the bank had the right, when the note 
was presented for discount, to presume that it was in- 


dorsed in the state where it was dated, because nothing 
appeared to the contrary. “The defendant, by her in- 
dorsement, aided in the: negotiation of a note carrying 
with it that presumption, both at common law and 
according to the statute, and after the plaintiff had 
acted on the presumption she cannot be heard when 
she attempts to say that she indorsed in a state where 
her indorsement is not binding, and that she did not 
intend to be bound by her promise when she made it.” 
Under this decision, it would seem that when a 
note dated and payable in New York and bearing the 
accommodation indorsement of a married woman who 
is a resident of New Jersey, is presented to your bank 
for discount, you would have the right to presume, 
nothing appearing on the face of the note to the con- 
trary and you having no different knowledge on the 
subject, that the indorsement was made in New York 
where the note was dated and the accommodation in- 
dorser would be estopped to deny that the note was 
indorsed in New York and to assert it was indorsed in 
New Jersey where she resided. In the cited case, the 
bank had no notice that the accommodation indorser 
was a non-resident or that the indorsement was made 
in New Jersey. But even if the bank knew that the 
indorser was a resident of New Jersey but was without 
knowledge as to where the indorsement was made, the 
rule of the court would indicate that the bank would 
have a right to rely on the presumption that the in- 
dorsement was made in New York, nothing appearing 
on the note to the contrary and the bank having no 
knowledge that the indorsement was actually made in 
New Jersey. If the accommodation indorsement of a 
married woman resident of New Jersey was actually 
made in New York, she would, of course, be bound. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK—EXCHANGE 
CHARGE AGAINST DRAWER 


Drawee bank’s obligation is to pay check at banking house 
and if it remits the funds to another place, such service 
is for the holder and it cannot make an exchange 
charge against the drawer without his consent. 

From New York—Please give me your opinion 
whether commercial banks can under existing laws 
charge their customers’ accounts with exchange assessed 
against such customers on checks which they have 
drawn and sent to distant points, and which in turn 
have been deposited with the Federal reserve bank, and 
have been sent by the Federal reserve bank to the bank 
upon which drawn for collection and return. 


Your question in substance is: Where A draws his 
check upon B bank payable to C who is located at a 
distance and the check is collected through the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and the funds remitted by B to that 
bank, has B bank the right without special contract to 
that effect, to charge A with the exchange or cost of 
remitting the funds. 

It is a long standing rule of the law merchant that 
where no place of payment is expressed in a bill, the 
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residence of the drawee is understood to be the place 
of payment. Chitty on Bills (13th Amer. Ed.) [151], 
174; Scott v. Perlee, 39 Ohio St. 67. 

The place of payment of A’s check, therefore, is the 
place of business of the drawee, B bank, and B’s im- 
plied contract with A is to pay the check at the bank 
when there presented by the holder. If instead of pay- 
ing the funds to the holder at the counter, B bank 
remits such funds to the holder, or to his agent, the 
collecting bank, this is clearly a service performed for 
the holder and not for the drawer of the check. The 
contract of the drawer with the bank is that the money 
shall be paid at the banking house and the contract of 
the drawer of the check with the payee is that if the 
drawee does not pay on due presentment at the, bank 
and he is duly notified he himself will pay. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that in the absence 
of an agreement between bank and drawer so per- 
mitting, B bank would have no right to charge the 
drawer A for a service which by his implied contract 
with the payee as drawer of the check, he was under no 
obligation to perform. 


WAIVER OF PROTEST 


Clause in indorsed note “This note subject to privilege of 
one renewal for like period” is implied waiver of de- 
mand, protest and notice by indorser at least until 
expiration of extended period and by later cases also 
waives those steps at end of period of extension. 


From California—The eager has beep presented 


to us as to the maturity a note similar to the in- 
closed bearing the clause “This note is subject to privi- 
lege of one renewal for a like period.” Would it have 
any effect on an indorser thereby waiving the necessity 
of protest to hold same? We have had some dispute 
over these questions and it has been suggested that we 
refer the matter to you for an opinion. A reply will 
be appreciated and we believe will sustain us. 


The form of note submitted has no express waiver 
of protest by the indorser but contains the following 
clause: “This note subject to privilege of one renewal 
for like period.” The question is whether the consent 
of the indorser to the renewal which would be given by 
indorsing the note, impliedly or inferentially constitutes 
a waiver of demand, protest and notice. It has been so 
held in a number of cases. Ridgeway v. Day, 13 Pa. St. 
208; Barclay v. Weaver, 19 Pa. St. 396; First Nat. 
Bank v. Ryerson, 23 Iowa, 508; Cady v. Bradshaw, 116 
N. Y. 118 J; McMonigal v. Brown, 45 Ohio St. 499. 
But while the consent to extension or renewal would 
constitute a waiver at least until the expiration of the 
time given by the extension, there are some early cases 
to the effect that there should be demand and notice then 
in order to hold the indorser. Worden v. Mitchell, 7 
Wis. 161; Long’s Adm’rs v. Moore’s Ex’rs, 2 Brev. 
(S. C.) 172. Later cases, however, are to the effect that 
the consent to extension amounts to a waiver of demand 
and notice both at the time of original maturity and 


at the end of the extended time. Sheldon v. Horton, 
43 N. Y. 93; Amoskeag Bank v. Moore, 37 N. H. 539. It 
would probably be better to have an express waiver of 
protest in the note, in addition to consent to extension, 
to avoid all question. 


PREMATURE PAYMENT OF POSTDATED 
CHECK 


Bank prematurely paying postdated check to bona fide 
holder cannot recover money paid where drawer stops 
payment before due date. But if holder had enforce- 
able right against drawer of check, payor bank can 
probably charge payment to drawer’s account not- 
withstanding stop order. 

From Tennessee—A customer of ours accepted a 
check during the latter part of May in connection with 

a contract for the sale of a piano. The check was 


dated June 1, and a few days previous to that date 
was deposited in the usual order of business. In due 


* course the check arrived at the point on which it was 


drawn, which was one of the neighboring towns in Ken- 
tucky, and was paid by the bank on which it was 
drawn, on May 31, which was the day before the date 
shown on the check. The maker of the check claims to 
have notified the bank on the morning of June 1, before 
banking hours, not to pay the check, and the bank 
called up our client about noon that day, and stated 
the case to him. Our client has been called on to refund 
the amount, and we would appreciate an expression 
from you as to whether they are liable or not. There is 
no question as to the consideration for which the check 
was given. It seemingly being merely a repudiation of 
the contract on the part of the signer of the check, by 
stopping payment on the check. 


A postdated check is not payable before the day of 


‘its date. If the bank does pay the check before such 


date to a bona fide holder, I think the bank does so at 
its own risk and that the payment is not recoverable 
upon subsequent stop order of the drawer before the 
due date arrives. I am not aware that the proposition 
that such payment is non-recoverable has, as yet, been 
decided by any court, but I think the rule which denies 
recovery of payment of an overdraft to a bona fide holder 
because such payment is voluntarily made would apply 
rather than the rule which permits recovery of money 
paid by mistake, as in the case of payment of a check 
bearing a forged indorsement. In the case of prema- 
ture payment of a postdated check there is no mistake; 
the bank voluntarily pays the check before it is obliged 
to pay, with its eyes open and it would seem that the 
payment is a finality and irrevocable. 

As to the bank’s recourse upon the drawer. In a 
case where a postdated check, after premature payment 
by the drawee, has been stopped payment before its due 
date by the drawer because of a good defense against 
the holder, the payment would be at the bank’s own 
risk and non-chargeable. But assume a case, such as 
the present one appears to be, where the drawer has re- 
ceived full value for the check and arbitrarily stops 
payment. Ags the money is non-recoverable from the 
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bona fide holder who has, received payment, the result 
would be, unless the bank can charge the payment to 
the drawer, notwithstanding his stop payment, that 
the drawer would escape payment of a just debt at the 
expense of the bank. I am inclined to think in such a 
case the bank would be held an equitable purchaser of 
the check entitled to be subrogated to the enforceable 
rights of the holder. There is not much authority upon 
this proposition. But as supporting this view is Bed- 
ford Bank-v. Acoam, 125 Ind. 184. In that case a bank 
paid without instructions a customer’s note made pay- 
able at the bank. This was before the enactment of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act which makes such an 
instrument equivalent to an order on the bank to pay. 
The court said, while it was not inclined to the view 
that the note was equivalent to a check so as to require 
the bank to pay “we can conceive of no valid reason why 
a note or bill thus drawn, should not be held to author- 
ize the banker to pay, and thereby become subrogated 
to all the rights of the holder to the same extent as if 
it had purchased the paper after maturity. One who 
has drawn a note or bill payable at a bank must have 
done so for some purpose, and he cannot be heard to 
say, after a banker has paid his just debt for which 
he had given a note, to which the maker claims no 
defense, that the payment was wholly voluntary and 
unauthorized. In such a case, the banker who has paid 
the note is entitled to hold it as the equitable owner 
or purchaser, and is entitled to set it off in a suit to 
recover a balance due the depositor on general account.” 

See also Unaka National Bank v. Butler, 113 Tenn. 
574, which supports the proposition that although pay- 
ment of a check has been stopped, the bank which there- 
after pays the check to a holder in due course is pro- 
tected. 

My conclusion in the present case, therefore, is that 
the money prematurely paid by the bank to the bona 
fide holder of the postdated check in question is non- 
recoverable but that the payor bank, notwithstanding 
the stop order before the due date, would probably have 
the right to charge the amount to the drawer’s account 
provided it can show that the check was an enforceable 
obligation in the hands of the holder against the drawer. 


SET-OFF BY DEPOSITOR AGAINST IN- 
SOLVENT NATIONAL BANK 


Depositor has (1) right to set off his deposit in an insolvent 
national bank against his liability on a note held by 
the bank but (2) no right to set off deposit against 
his double liability as a stockholder. 

From Arkansas—Please give’ us your opinion in a 
case where a stockholder of a failed national bank has 
on deposit to his credit in the failed bank a balance. 
Can this balance be applied as an offset on the assess- 
ment against this stockholder? 

The Federal courts seem to differentiate as to the 
right of set-off of a depositor in a failed national bank 
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between the case where his deposit is sought to be set 
off against an ordinary indebtedness and against the 
double liability of the depositor as a stockholder of the 
bank. In the recent case of Williams v. Rose, 218 Fed. 
898, the court, reviewing previous authorities, while 
holding that a depositor in an insolvent national bank 
was entitled in a suit by the receiver to set off his 
deposit against his liability on a note held by the 
bank, also held that a stockholder of a national bank 
was not entitled to set off against his double stock 
liability the amount of his unpaid deposit account in 
the bank at the time of its failure. The opinion of 
the court upon the last stated proposition is as follows: 

“Upon the second question, in the absence of a con- 
trolling decision by a higher court, my view is that a 
stockholder is not entitled to set off against an assess- 
ment made against him pursuant to the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, where a bank has become in- 
solvent, the amount of his individual claim against the 
bank. The reasoning of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Ninth Circuit in Wingate v. Orchard, 75 Fed. 
241, 21 C.C.A. 315, covers this branch of the present 
case. The court there put its decision upon the ground 
that the fund provided for under the Revised Statutes 
was not intended for any particular creditor, but to 
make good all debts equally and without any prefer- 
ence, and that in the event of the winding up of the 
affairs of a national bank the fund provided by sections 
5226 and 5227 was for the express purpose of making 
good the contracts, debts, and engagements, and is mani- 
festly a trust fund, to a pro rata share of which all 
creditors are equally and equitably entitled. The court 
distinguished the case of Scott v. Armstrong, 146 U. 8. 
499, 13 Sup. Ct. 148, 36 L. Ed. 1059, and cited in sup- 
port of the conclusion reached Delano v. Butler, 118 
U. S. 634, 7 Sup. Ct. 39, 30 L. Ed. 260. In the latter 
case the Supreme Court of the United States treated an 
assessment under section 5151 as made by authority of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, not as a voluntary 
one, and as only to be applied to the satisfaction of the 
creditors, equally and ratably. Scovill v. Thayer, 105 
U. S. 143, 26 L. Ed. 968.” 


JUDGMENT NOTE 


Where note authorizing confession.of judgment is partly 
paid and subsequently new loan equal to the amount 
paid is made to debtor, opinion that old judgment 
note would not be enforceable for amount of new 
loan and new judgment note should be taken. 


From Pennsylvania—Mr. Smith borrows $5,000 
from a national bank, giving two notes, the usual 
promissory note for $5,000, to be renewed every ninety 
days, and a judgment exemption note for like amount 
which is duly entered and filed in the office of the pro- 
thonotary of the county. At the end of three years, the 
debt on the ninety-day promissory note has been re- 
duced to $2,000. Smith is again in need of accommo- 
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dations, and requests the bank to increase the ninety- 
day note to $5,000, and permit the judgment note to 
cover the old and new debt. Would such a transaction 
stand a legal test, or would you advise the taking of 
a new judgment for $5,000 and satisfying the old note? 


The Pennsylvania statute provides as follows with 
respect to the duty of a prothonotary with respect to, 
notes containing warrant for confession of judgment 
filed with him. 

“1. {t shall be the duty of the prothonotary of 
any court of record, within this commonwealth, on the 
application of any person being the original holder (or 
assignee of such holder) of a note, bond or other instru- 
ment of writing in which judgment is confessed, or con- 
taining a warrant for an attorney at law or other 
person to confess judgment, to enter judgment against 
the person or persons who executed same, for the amount 
which, from the face of the instrument, may appear to 
be due without agency of an attorney, or declaration 
filed, with such stay of execution as may be therein men- 
tioned, for the fee of one dollar to be paid by the 
defendant; particularly entering on his docket, the date 
and tenor of the instrument of writing on which the 
judgment may be founded, which shall have the same 
force and effect, as if a declaration had been filed, and 
judgment confessed by an attorney, or judgment ob- 
tained in open court, and in term-time; and the defend- 
ant shall not be compelled to pay any costs or fee to 
the plaintiff’s attorney when judgment is entered on 
any instrument of writing as aforesaid.” (Stew- 
Purdon Pa. Dig. [13th Ed.], Vol. II, 2036, 2037.) 

Under this statute it has been held that a second 
judgment cannot be entered on the same power of at- 
torney; that the entry of the first judgment exhausts 
the power. (Borough of Bellevue v. Hallett, 83 Atl. 
(Pa.) 66; Philadelphia v. Johnson, 208 Pa. St. 645; 
Palmer v. Hohman, 47 P. L. J. 96; Dixon v. Miller, 20 
Pa. C. C. 335; Ely v. Karmany, 23 Pa. St. 314; Ulrich 
v. Voneida, 1 P. & W. 245; Neff v. Barr, 14 Serg. & R. 
166; Martin v. Rex, 6 Serg. & R. 296; Lively v. Pen- 
nock, 2 Bro. 321; Campbell v. Canon, Add. 267. See 
also Fraley’s Appeal, 76 Pa. St. 42, holding that the 
practice of delivering a note or bond, upon which judg- 
ment has been entered by the prothonotary, back to 
plaintiff is bad and should be abolished; that it should 
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remain on file as evidence of*the authority for the judg- 
ment and the protection of the defendant. 

The practice under this statute is to allow judg- 
ment to be taken before maturity, the object in most 
instances being to obtain a lien upon real estate, but 
to delay issuing execution thereon until after maturity. 
(Sweeney v. Thickstun, 77 Pa. St. 131; Overton v. 
Tyler, 3 Barr 346.) 

In the present case a debt of $5,000 secured by 
judgment note duly filed has been reduced to $2,000, 
and the question is whether, if the indebtedness is after- 
wards increased to $5,000, the original judgment note 
will be enforceable for the full amount or whether it 
would be safer to satisfy the old judgment note and 
enter up judgment on a new note, authorizing confession 
of judgment for $5,000. I think the latter should be 
the course pursued. The power contained in the judg- 
ment note is to confess judgment for a specified debt 
of $5,000 and that power has been executed by entry 
of judgment. Subsequently the debt has been reduced 
to $2,000. The judgment is enforceable for only the 
actual amount due. Pearce v. Walters, 78 Atl. (Pa.) 
832. I do not think it would be enforceable for an in- 
debtedness subsequently incurred because the subse- 
quent indebtedness would not come within the terms of 
the power under which the original judgment was con- 
fessed. In Citizens Nat. Bank v. Hileman, 82 Atl. (Pa.) 
770, where the amount of a judgment note was settled 
by the transfer of certain securities which afterwards 
proved unenforceable, and the bank cancelled the paid 
stamp on the note and entered up judgment, the court 
held the judgment note was extinguished and there was 
no. longer authority for the entry of judgment. This 
is not exactly a parallel case and I am unable to locate 
a decision on the precise point, but the conclusion would 
seem reasonable that when a note containing power to 
confess judgment is given for a specified debt which is 
afterwards partly paid, the judgment to that extent is 
satisfied, and becomes unenforceable and the creation of 
a new debt between the same parties could not be 
brought within the terms of the original judgment note. 
In such case, the better course, it would seem, would 
be to satisfy the old note and take a new judgment for 
the amount of the unpaid balance of the old debt and 
the new loan. 


TRUST COMPANY 


SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION Tite. 


PRESIDENT 
Vice-Pres. Commercial Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
UZAL H. McCARTER, President Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J. é 


JOHN H. MASON 


CHAIRMAN BXECUTIVE “COMMITTEE 
FRANK W. BLAIR, Pres. Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 


SECRETARY 
PHILIP 8S. BABCOCK, Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL MEETING, 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Section will be held at Kansas City, Mo., Septem- 
ber 26, at 2 Pp. M., in the ball room of the Muehlebach. 
The program is as follows: 


Meeting to be called to order by the President of the 
Section at 2 P. M. 

Annual Address of the President, by John H. Mason, 
vice-president Commercial Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ‘ 

Report of the Executive Committee, by Frank W. Blair, 
Chairman, president Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Report of the Committee on Legislation, by Uzal H. 
McCarter, president Fidelity Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Report of the Committee on Protective Laws, by Lynn 
H. Dinkins, Chairman, president Interstate Trust & 
Banking Company, New Orleans, La. 

Report of the Secretary, by Philip S. Babcock. 

Discussion: “Standardization of Charges for Trust Com- 
pany Services.” To be lead by A. A. Jackson of 
Philadelphia. Other speakers limited to five min- 
utes each. 

Roll-Call of States, to be answered by the vice-presidents 
of the Section in brief reports dealing with the 
history of the trust companies in the several states 
during the preceding year, and with the conditions 
under which they are now operating, and/ other 
matters of interest now pertaining to them. 

Election and Installation of Officers, 

Unfinished Business. 


Discussion of such other topics as may be proposed, and 
may have the approval of the presiding officer. 
The attention of state vice-presidents is especially 

called to the item on the program that reports should 
be made by them as to the conditions of trust companies 
and such other matters of interest in their various 
states. These reports of the state vice-presidents have 
been a feature of the Section’s meetings for a number of 
years, but unfortunately in some instances there was not 
sufficient time to permit the reading of these reports. It 
is fully expected that this year such time will be af- 
forded. 

As there seems to be some misunderstanding as tu 
when the vice-presidents take and hold office, it is per- 
tinent to mention that vice-presidents elected at the last 
convention in Seattle are expected to make these reports. 
A large number of the state associations have elected 
vice-presidents for the Section, and these will take olfice 
at the cjose of the coming convention. It is earnestly 
hoped that the vice-presidents will respond to this roll- 
call, but if unable through press of business or other- 
wise to prepare their reports in time to send them to 
the secretary to be read at the meeting, it would be de- 
sirable that they ask either the newly elected vice-presi- 
dent of their state or someone conversant with trust 
company conditions to prepare and present such a report. 

The secretary has sent a letter to all the state vice- 
presidents, calling their attention to this part of the 
program and asking that reports be sent to or filed with 
the secretary in Kansas City if they cannot be read in 
person. The reports should not exceed five minutes in 
length. 


BOOKLETS FOR BANKERS 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans has just published in pamphlet form an address 
by Vice-President R. S. Hecht on “Municipal Finances 
of New Orleans, 1860-1916,” delivered before the Tulane 
Society of Economics. It is replete with historical 
data, which provide an added interest aside from its 
presentation of the municipal bond situation in that 


city. The same Mmstitution has als} published a digest 


of the Federal Farm Loan,/Act. The preface calls at- 
tention to the fact that “the South should be especially 
benefited by this new legislation, because local capital 
available for long-time loans is quite scarce and the 
demand for money to develop our agricultural resources 
is always very keen.” 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


N. F. HAWLEY, Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 


Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE E. EDWARDS Preeigent Dollar Savings 


Bank, 
New York 


SECRETARY 
MILTON W. HARRISON 
Five Nassau Street, New York City. 


SUGGESTED CHANGE 


It has been thought advisable to change Section 
Nine of the by-laws of the Savings Bank Section, which 
reads : 

“Each state having not less than five savings in- 
stitutions, members of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, shall be.entitled to a Vice-President of the Sec- 
tion. Such Vice-Presidents shall be appointed annually 
by the President and shall act generally in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Committee,” to: 

“Each state shall be entitled to a Vice-President 
of the Section. Such Vice-President shall be elected 
by the delegates in attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the state bankers association of each state, 


IN SECTION BY-LAWS 


whose banks are themselves members of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association. 
In the event of failure to so elect, the Vice-President 
shall be appointed by the President of the Section. The 
Vice-Presidents shall hold office from the annual meet- 
ing of the Section next following their election or ap- 
pointment until the next annual meeting of the Section. 
The state Vice-Presidents shall act in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Committee, but shall not be 
entitled to vote at any meeting thereof.” 

This matter will be presented at the annual meeting 
of the Section for action. 


PROGRAM OF CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Preparations have been completed for appropriately 
celebrating, during the Kansas City convention, the 
one hundredth year of American savings banking. The 
program provides for a meeting Tuesday morning, Sep- 


THE INGENIOUS IDEA OF H. A. 


tember 26, in the ballroom of the Hotel Muehlebach, 

President Hawley presiding. 
Address of Welcome—Hon. 

Mayor of Kansas City, Mo. 


George H. Edwards, 


VON OVEN, PRESIDENT BELOIT STATE BANK, BELOIT, WIS. 
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Response—James K. Lynch, president American 
Bankers Association. 

Addresses: 

“One Hundred Years of Savings Banking.” 
E. L. Robinson, vice-president Eutaw Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, Md. 

“The Social Aspect of Thrift.” Prof. Graham 
Taylor, head resident Chicago Commons. 

“Thrift and Hurtan Nature.” George E. 
Allen, Educational Director American Institute 
of Banking. 

“The Centennial Thrift Campaign.” Victor A. 
Lersner, comptroller Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Thrift in the U. S. A.” Irvin 8S. Cobb. 

Wednesday evening, September 27, a motion picture 
entertainment: will be held in Convention Hall, also in 
celebration of the centennial. The new five-reel motion 
picture of the Thrift Campaign will be shown for the 
first time, together with two comedy films. Miss 
Lillian Walker, the leading lady in “The Dollar and the 
Law,” will personally appear at this performance under 
the auspices of the Vitagraph Company of America and 
at the invitation of the American Bankers Association. 

Convention Hall has a capacity of 20,000 people. 
A, section seating 5,000 will be reserved for delegates 
and the remaining space will be given over to the public 
at the invitation of the Kansas City banks. The story 
of the centennial will be told in lantern slides, and 
scenes will also be shown taken in the office of the 
American Bankers Association at 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. It is expected that Irvin 8. Cobb, the author of 
“The Dollar and the Law,” will be in attendance, and 
will deliver an address during the celebration exercises. 

W. S. Webb, cashier Missouri Savings Association 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo., is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements in Kansas City. 

The annual meeting of the Savings Bank Section 
will be held in the assembly room of the Muehlebach 
Hotel, Tuesday afternoon, September. 26. Three im- 
portant discussions have been arranged. which should 
be very interesting to savings bankers: 

“Government and Private Institutions for Savings.” 

“For the Government.” Hon. Carter B. Keene, 
‘director of Postal Savings. 

“For the Banks.” William E. Knox, comptroller 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 

“The Business of Getting New Savings Accounts 
and the Vitalization of Dormant Accounts.” 

“The Business of Getting New Savings Accounts.” 
E. G. MeWilliam, manager Department of Publicity and 
New Business, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

“The Vitalization of Dormant Accounts.” Harvey 
A. Blodgett, president Harvey Blodgett Company, St. 
Paul, Minn. . 

“The Advantages of Personal and Collateral Loans 
in Providing Sufficient Liquidity for Savings Bank 


I t Nd derick . Washb treasurer 
A FLASH FROM THE “THE DOLLAR AND 
FILM Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank, Worcester, Mass. THE LAW” 
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EMPLOYEES’ SAVINGS AND PROFIT-SHARING FUND 


Plans of employees’ savings and profit-sharing 
funds are becoming increasingly popular throughout the 
country. Recently Sears, Roebuck and Company insti- 
tuted such a plan. The fund may be participated in 
by the employee filling out a blank like the following: 

If you desire to participate in the Employees’ 
Savings and Profit-Sharing Fund, sign this Application 
and hand it to your Department Manager. 


Sears, RoEBucK AND Co. 

I desire to participate in the Employees’ Savings 
and Profit-Sharing Fund, as outlined in the Plan of the 
Fund, dated July 1, 1916. I hereby accept the provi- 
sions thereof, and will accordingly deposit five (5%) 
per cent. of my salary in the Fund, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1916. 


JOHN DoE. 
Dept. No. 14. 


(Employee’s Signature) 


Dated August 26, 1916. 


The plan is as follows: 


PURPOSE 

“In order that employees may share in the profits 
of this business, and to encourage the habit of saving, 
the Company has decided to contribute annually a sum 
equal to five per cent. of its net earnings (without 
deduction of dividends to stockholders) as shown by 
the annual audit of its books, to an Employees’ Savings 
and Profit-Sharing Fund, as explained below, which 
will go into effect commencing July 1, 1916. 

“It is intended that this plan will furnish to those 
who remain in the employ of the Company until they 
reach the age when they retire from active service, a 
sum sufficient to provide for them thereafter, and that 
even those who achieve a long service record, but who 
may not remain with the Company all of their busi- 
ness life, will have accumulated a substantial sum. 
This Savings and Profit-Sharing Fund will enable an 
employee to secure an income for himself after the 
close of his active business career or, in case of his 
death, for his family. 


“ELIGIBILITY 

1. “Participation will be entirely voluntary. 

2. “Every employee of Sears, Roebuck and Co., re- 
gardless of position, will, after three years .of service, 
be eligible to participate in this fund so long as he re- 
mains an employee. 


“CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUND 


1. “An employee in order to participate must 
deposit in the fund five per cent. of his salary. The 
Company will contribute a sum equal to five per cent. 
of its net earnings (without deduction for dividends 
paid stockholders) as shown by the annual audit of its 


books. As this fund starts July 1, the Company will 


for the year 1916 contribute five per cent. of one-half 
of the profits of the entire year. 

2. “No employee may deposit more than five per 
cent. of his salary, and in no case more than $150 per 
annum; this limit being deemed advisable so that the 
higher salaried employees may not too largely partici- 
pate in the fund. 


“PARTICIPATION IN THE PROFITS 

1, “The contributions of the Company will be made 
annually as soon after the'first of each year as an audit 
of the books will permit, and will be credited pro rata 
to participating employees in the proportion which the 
amount deposited by each employee during the pre- 
ceding year for which the Company has contributed 
bears to the total amount deposited by all employees 
during such year. 

2. “So that every employee eligible to participate 
may have ample opportunity to carefully consider its 
advantages and to enter at its inception, all those join- 
ing prior to September 1, 1916, may, by paying into the 
fund five per cent. of their salary from July 1, 1916, 
share in the fund from its inception as of July 1, 1916. 


“WITHDRAWALS 


1. “A depositor who has completed ten years of 
service will be entitled to withdraw all money credited 
to his account, including the Company’s contributions. 

2. “A depositor who has not completed ten years 
of service will be entitled to withdraw only the amount 
he has deposited, plus interest at five per cent. per 
annum, compounded semi-annually, and no more; except 
in the case of a woman depositor who, after five years’ 
service, leaves to become married, in which case she 
will be entitled to her full share in the fund, including 
the portion contributed by the Company; and except in 
the case of the death of a depositor while in the service 
of the Company, in which case his estate will be en- 
titled to the full amount credited, including the con- 
tributions of the Company, and the money due will be 
paid to his legal representatives. 

3. “A depositor shall withdraw upon ceasing to be 
an employee of the Company, or upon failing to regu- 
larly make his deposit. 

4. “A depositor who once withdraws cannot re- 
enter the fund. 

5. “In any case of withdrawal where a depositor 
is entitled to share in the contributions of the Com- 
pany, he will receive the full amount to his credit, as 
shown by the accounting for the preceding year, plus 
interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum and 
plus such sums as the depositor may have deposited 
since December 31 of the preceding year, with interest 
at five per cent. per annum. 

i 6. “Loans will be made to depositors in cases of 
actual necessity and when in the opinion of the ne 
the circumstances warrant it, 
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“MANAGEMENT 

1. “The fund will be handled, entrusted and in- 
vested under the direction of a Board of five Trustees, 
to be selected by the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany, three to be officers or directors and two employees 
(not officers or directors) of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

2. “It is intended that so far as practicable and 
advisable the fund will be invested in shares of stock 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co., to the end that the depositors 
may, in the largest measure possible, share in the earn- 
ings of the Company. 

3. “The Board of Trustees may, from time to 
time, adopt rules to carry out the purposes of this plan, 
and may adopt amendments to the plan; but no change 
shall be made in the plan as above outlined unless the 
same is ratified by the vote of a majority of the deposit- 
ors. ‘All questions of interpretation of this plan, or 
amendments thereto, or the rules pertaining thereto, or 
relating to any matter of accounting, values, profits, or 
any other matters or differences which may arise shall 
be determined solely by the Board of Trustees, and the 
decision of the Board shall be final and conclusive upon 
all concerned. 


“DISCONTINUANCE 

“The fund may be discontinued at any time by 
announcement of the Company, made at least six 
months before its final yearly contribution. After such 
announcement no new depositors will be eligible to 
join and upon the payment into the fund of such final 
contribution, the fund shall be distributed among all 
the depositors pro rata in proportion to their interests 
as ascertained by the Board of Trustees.” 

The bulletin issued by the Company contains a 
table showing the estimated profits that will accrue over 
a period of time, basing the figures on last year’s profits 
and assuming that all employees at present eligible 
will participate. As the profits of the Company can 
reasonably be expected to increase in coming years; as 
all eligible may not elect to participate; as the invest- 


ments of the fund should increase in value, and as all 
such items will add to the interest of participants in 
the fund, it is expected that the profits will be greater 
than these figures indicate. 


ESTIMATE OF ACCUMULATIONS OF FUND 


Based on Earnings as of Year Ending December 31, 
1915, and Pay Roll as of July 1, 1916 


Annual payment by company.............. $550,000.00 
Annual payment by employees............. 287,406.00 
$837,406.00 


Effect on Every $1 Deposited by Employees: 


Payment by company 


Employee Receiving Salary of $20 per Week Would 
Have to His Credit: 


$3,428.45 after fifteen years, of which $780 was 
paid in by employee. E 

$5,253.67 after 20 years, of which $1,040 was 
paid in by employee. 

$7,583.10 after twenty-five years, of which $1,300 
was paid in by employee. 

$10,556.24 after thirty years, of which $1,560 was 
paid in by employee. 

The amount that any employee will receive can -be 
calculated on the proportion that his salary bears to 
$20 per week, for example: 

If saving is sixty cents per week, share will be 
sixty per cent. of amount shown above. 

If saving is seventy-five cents per week, share will 
be seventy-five per cent. of amount shown above. 

If saving is $1.25 per week, share will be 125 per 
cent. of amount shown above. 


SIAMESE SAVINGS 


The Siamese Treasury Savings Bank has issued its 
reports for the fiscal years 1914 and 1915, and they show 
that during 1914, the year of the bank’s opening, the 
number of depositors was 634. On March 31, 1915, the 
bank had 1,380 depositors with $138,977 on deposit, an 
increase of 177 per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. Of the entire number of depositors only 146 were 
women. Of the male depositors 1,113 were government 


officials, ninety-nine students, fifteen traders, four 
farmers and three gardeners. The bank is a government 
institution and the deposits are guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. Interest is paid at the rate of two per cent. 
on call and three per cent. on money at six months’ 
notice. The maximum amount that may be deposited is 
$1,110, but Siamese government securities may be 
purchased through the bank. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


SECTION 


OFFIOERS OF THH OLEARING HOUSE SECTION 


PRESIDENT 
J. D. AYRES, Vice-President The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President Old National Bank, 
Spokane, Wash. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


JOHN McHUGH, Vice-Pres. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 


SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE ANNUAL CLEARING—DON’T MISS IT! 


A handsome book, covering the origin, development, 
functions and operations of the Clearing House and ex- 
plaining the methods, plans and systems promulgated 
by the Clearing House Section is being prepared by the 
Secretary, to be given in exchange for the credentials of 
each clearing house delegate who registers and attends 
the sessions of the annual meeting to be held in the 
Francis the First Room, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo., September 26, 1916. 

A strong program is being arranged. This prom- 
ises to be the largest and most interesting meeting in 
the history of the organization. The First Session, 10 
a. m., September 26, 1916, will be devoted to the 
president’s address, reports of officers, and commit- 
tees, conference of clearing house managers, exam- 
iners and the state representatives of the section, 
and Roll Call of the Cities. 

The Second Session, 2 P. M., September 26, will 
be replete with interest. The following subjects will be 
handled by competent, practical men. The addresses 
will be followed by a general discussion. 


Addresses: 
(1) Effect increased operations of note-brokers 


is having on the earnings of commercial 
banks and what steps may properly be 
taken to correct this situation. 

Necessity of credit statements and, desir- 
ability for uniformity thereof. (Three 
speakers, fifteen minutes each.) 

a. From the viewpoint of the city banker. 
b. From the viewpoint of the country 

banker. 
c. From the viewpoint of the borrower. 


(3) Exchange charges, country clearing houses 
and settlement of balances. 


It is hoped that every clearing house will be repre- 
sented by its full quota of delegates. Each Association 
member of the Clearing House Section is entitled to 
representation on the following basis: 


One delegate for every five banks, members of 
the Clearing House. Any clearing house having 
less than five members is entitled to one delegate, 
but other than this no fractional part of five mem- 
bers shall entitle a clearing house to an additional 
delegate. 


SECTION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By adopting the “No-Protest Symbol Plan” your 
bank will aid in the perfection of a convenience nation- 
wide in its scope and through the use of which much 
time and labor will be saved. This plan will eliminate 
many of the petty claims and annoyances that arise be- 
cause of tags bearing no-protest instructions becoming 
detached and lost in transit. 

When its use becomes universal, no-protest in- 
structions will be automatically conveyed through any 
number of hands to the final paying bank and the clerks 
in the mail and transit departments will be.relieved of 
the necessity of reading carefully the no-protest in- 
structions at the head of each cash letter and of checking 
the items against the letters in order to determine which 
are to be handled as no-protest. 

The plan is simple and easy of application. Its 
installation causes little or no expense. 

Leaflets explaining it in detail will be furnished 
free upon request by the Secretary of the Section, and 
rubber stamps with which to install the plan will be 
furnished at actual cost. 


A morocco, bound book containing a treatise on 
bank accounting together with over 300 suggested forms 
for the use of national and state banks will be sent to 
any member of the American Bankers Association, upon 
receipt of check for the cost, $5. 

A convenient book, “The Key to the Numerical 
System,” has been prepared by Rand-McNally & Com- 
pany, the official numbering agents of the American 
Bankers Association. This book contains in one division 
a list of the banks of the United States together with 
the transit number assigned to each, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and in anotlier division a list of the banks 
together with the numbers assigned, arranged in nu- 
merical order. By means of this book one can readily 
ascertain the name of any bank whose number is given, 
or the number of any bank the name of which is given. 
Supplements are printed semi-annually and are dis- 
tributed free to the holders of the book. The cost of 
this book is $1.50. It will be furnished by the Section 
or by Rand-McNally & Company, Chicago, IIl., upon 
receipt of remittance. 
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TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS AND CLEARINGS 


By constantly producing and publishing statistics 
which are universally regarded as the best barometer 
of growth and business activity, clearing houses have 
developed into highly valuable advertising agencies for 
the cities wherein they are located. 


The figures which have been used most widely for 
this purpose are the bank clearings. They represent 
the total volume of items (checks and drafts) drawn 
on clearing banks which pass through the clearing 
house; or, in other words, they are the sum total of 
all items that come into the possession of banks having 
the privileges of a clearing house, through membership 
therein or by agency, and which are drawn on or 
payable at the offices of other banks that in turn have 
the privileges of a clearing house. These figures, in 
some instances, include duplications in the form of 
cashier’s checks, issued in lieu of items cleared and 


returned direct to members because of payment thereon 
being refused; also include checks drawn against mem- 
bers by the clearing house managers in settlement of 
balances and which are not collected, but are carried 
over and re-cleared on the day following. There is no 
way of determining what is the total of such items, 
but were the total of these items known and the amount 
excluded from the clearings, the figures would not then 
represent the actual business transacted because a great 
proportion of checks and drafts are deposited with, or 
cashed at, the banks on which they are drawn. These 
do not pass through the clearing house. 

It is estimated that about four or five per cent. 
of the business transacted in the United States is trans- 
acted through the means of actual cash or money. 
Checks and drafts are used in handling the other 
ninety-five or ninety-six per cent. 


STATEMENT OF TOTAL BANK TRANSACTIONS 


_______Clearing House Association 


To The 


Total Debits on 
Individual Books 


Total Debits on 
Country Books 


Cashier’s 
Checks Paid 


Certificates of 
Deposit Paid 


Friday 


Saturday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Total Debits on Individual Books for Week, - 
Total Debits on Country Books for Week, - 
Total of Certificates of Deposit Paid for Week, 
Total of Cashier’s Checks Paid for Week,- - 


Grand Total, - - $ 


The above statement is correct, 


For Week Ending Thursday 
Date 
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In order that there may be available in addition to 
the present valuable clearing house statistics, figures 
which will show as nearly as possible the actual busi- 
ness that is transacted throughout the country, a plan 
of producing statistics known as “Total Bank Trans- 
actions” has been instituted by the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association. Under this 
plan it is hoped that the principal clearing houses 
throughout the United States will, in addition to report- 
ing their clearings, make a report on each Thursday 
of the total volume of business transacted by the mem- 
bers and non-member clearing banks through the mail, 
over the counter, and through the clearing house for 
the week, including the business of Thursday; that is, 
the grand total of all debits against the accounts cover- 
ing individual, bank, general and savings deposits, also 
certificates of deposits and cashier’s checks paid. The 
reporting of bank clearings has become almost auto- 
matic. The “Total Bank Transaction” figures can be 
assembled with but very little trouble. By furnishing 
them the clearing houses will be rendering a valuable 
public service and the information will prove of interest 
and value to every bank officer. 


If the clearing houses will supply their members, 
and non-member banks, with forms of the accompanying 
design and have each bank charge some employee with 
the responsibility of posting thereon the information at 
the close of business each day, it will become an easy 
routine to handle. 


One hundred and twenty clearing houses are report- 
ing bank clearings, while but thirty-one are reporting 
total bank transactions. The latter number should be 
increased within the year to include at least one hundred 
of the leading cities. 


Experience shows that the clearings represent less 
than fifty per cent. of the business transacted and that 


if one hundred leading cities would report weekly the 
total bank transactions, an accurate idea of the growth 
and business activity of the country could be formed 


therefrom. 


COMPARISON OF THE CLEARINGS AND BANK TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF THE CiTIES REPORTING BoTH 


Atlanta 


Cedar Rapids 


Cincinnati 
Des Moines 
Detroit 

Fort Wayne 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Portland, Me 


Providence 
Richmond 


Sacramento, Cal 
San Francisco 


St. Joseph 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Spokane 


Springfield, Mass 


Stockton 


Trenton 


CLEARINGS FOR 


THE SIX 
MONTHS, IN- 
CLUDING 
JUNE, 1916 


414,708,108 
47,192,454 
842,390,750 
167,688,000 
992,936,453 
36,304,718 
204,494,508 
245,880,995 
264,375,501 
2,103,968,578 
610,353,229 
192,065,000 
641,746,664 
592,218,733 
104,805,000 
565,545,030 
60,138,201 
248,509,600 
409,860,533 
54,317,083 
1,543,226,460 
242,053,000 
80,334,392 
350,348,000 
21,927,455 
110,920,000 
108,291,000 
30,942,937 
54,208,747 
222,534,594 
57,760,409 


11,623,046,132 


BANK TRANS- 
ACTIONS, SIX 
MONTHS, IN- 
CLUDING 
JUNE, 1916 


558,532,000 
223,425,000 
2,391,433,000 
613,404,000 
2,423,210,000 
175,899,000 
308,122,000 
246,745,000 
811,438,000 
3,721,752,000 
1,109,861,000 
804,045,000 
2,224,437,000 
1,194,362,000 
267,687,000 
1,529,992,000 
172,542,000 
504,930,000 
1,429,209,000 
273,562,000 
3,397,110,000 
1,267,451,000 
205,443,000 
846,426,000 
48,914,000 
277,476,000 
101,083,000 
58,789,000 
147,814,000 
970,479,000 
165,565,000 


28,471,137,000 


ORGANIZATION WITHOUT CAPITAL YIELDS BIG PROFITS 


Strength and service are two of the greatest factors 
in the commercial and financial life of this nation. 
Through evolution the clearing house has become a 
tower of strength and a great instrument for service. 
It is a peculiar machine that can be constructed and 
operated to advantage in any community wherein two 
or more banks are located. Competition is essential, 
but unfair and unfriendly methods are not. 


Personality, strength and service are the chief ele- 
ments for attracting business to banks. Friendly co- 
operation between the banks in any city, town, county, 
village or community need not in any way interfere with 
these elements, and it will be found profitable not only 
to the banks but to the respective communities they 
serve. 


The following ideas are offered for consideration as 
a basis for co-operation and may be included to ad- 
vantage in the by-laws, rules and regulations of any 


clearing house association located in a state where co- 
operation in this manner is not prohibited by law: 


a. Exchanging credit information on all customers 
who patronize two or more banks or who seek to change 


their connections. 


b. Fixing a uniform charge for presenting and col- 


lecting drafts and notes. 
ce. Arranging to pro-rate all 


deposits of public 


funds. This for the safety of the banks and the public. 


d. Requiring annual statements from customers 
having a line of $1,000 or more and encouraging the 
procuring of statements from all borrowers. 


e. Fixing a minimum per transaction and per 
thousand dollars for handling matters in escrow. 


f. Fixing the fee to be charged for drafts sold over 


the counter. 
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g. Submitting to a special committee monthly a list 
of all past due paper and overdrafts. 


h. Fixing the business hours and rigidly observing 
legal holidays. 


i. Fixing a maximum of three per cent, on interest 
to be allowed on certificates of deposit and fixing the 
time of such certificates three, four, six and twelve 
months. No interest to be allowed after maturity or 
if cashed before maturity. 


j. Fixing the maximum of three per cent. to be 
allowed on savings accounts. Same to be computed and 


paid in July and January, allowing interest from the 
first of each month where the deposits are made within 
the first five days of the month. 


k. Arranging for all requests for donations of $15 
or more to be referred to a special committee. 


1. Fixing a minimum rental on safe deposit boxes. 


Temporary articles of association for use of any 
number of banks that may desire to organize a clearing 
house association have been prepared by the Clearing 
House Section and will be furnished upon application 
together with such additional information as may be 
desired. 


SOUTHERN BANKER WRITES ON EXCHANGE CHARGES 


The champions of the country banks and the coun- 
try bankers themselves have lost no opportunity to de- 
nounce the new par check collection system. Having 
reference to the recently promulgated and subsequently 
withdrawn order to postmasters in rural communities 
to collect at par checks on country banks not members of 
the Federal reserve system, William S. Peebles, president 
of the Citizens Bank and Trust Company of Athens and 
Elkmont, Ala., makes the following statement as illus- 
trative of the abuses country bankers would suffer: 


A Federal reserve bank is a corporation owned and 
largely controlled by national banks, a part of the people 
in the United States—a class we may say. The par col- 
lection order is admittedly only for a part of this class, 
viz., the large banks in the clearing house centers. On 
the other hand, the post office is the servant of the whole 
people, not of a part thereof or of a privileged class. Is 
it right to make a servant of the whole people the tool of 
a class? When one wants to use the post office (and 
a large per cent. of the little bootleggers in Alabama do) 
to transfer money from here to New York, one buys a 
post-office money order and pays a fee of twenty cents 
for the transmission of only $50.01 and a fee of three 
dollars for $1,000. Why should the same postmaster 
be compelled or permitted to render a greater service of 
a like kind to a corporation in Atlanta, Ga., without 
charge? 


Who is it that is doing the cheering and furnishing 
the martial music for the Federal Reserve Board in its 
war upon the country banks? The clearing house asso- 
ciations of the big banks in the large cities and the 


National Association of Credit Men! One of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the recent convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men reads: 


RESOLVED, That the National Association of 
Credit Men does hereby express its appreciation of 
the difficulties which have confronted and are con- 
fronting the Federal reserve banks in devising and 
establishing a system of exchange among our banks, 
which will mean large economies for our business 
houses all over the country, and we call upon busi- 


ness men and bankers in general to do all in their 
power to assist the Federal reserve banks in their 
efforts to remove what has been proving a heavy 
tax upon business transactions. 


In the JouRNAL of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, July, 1916, issue, page fifty-nine, appears an article 
headed “The Country Banker and Credit Information.” 
All of this goes to show the country banker, and the 
country merchant as well, who their enemies are. With 
Cesar we may exclaim, “And you, too, Brutus!” No 
class of men, in my opinion, has done, for nothing, as 
much for another class as has the country banker for 
the credit men and the wholesalers. Foolishly the banker 
in the country lias furnished the credit man information 
without cost that enabled the credit man to draw a big 
salary from his employers. The country banker has 
handled the credit man’s drafts for him on the gratuitous 
basis of “no collection, no pay.” This morning we re- 
ceived for collection from a wholesale house in Racine, 
Wis., a draft for fifty-eight cents on a local merchant. 
As usual, it is not accompanied even by a two-cent stamp 
for its return, and the merchant on whom it is drawn 
declines to pay the postage. The country banker has 
rendered so much of this kind of service to the whole- 
saler that the wholesaler has come to think that the 
banker should do everything for him and do it for 
nothing. 


But you ask, where is the country mefchant inter- 
ested? Do not the big mail-order houses, the severest 
competitors the country merchants have, instruct the 
“eountry customers” to remit by post-office money order, 
express money order or bank draft, thus advising the 
country customer to pay exchange which the National 
Association of Credit Men has said is a heavy tax on 
business ? 


Where are the congressmen from these country dis- 
tricts? Are they informed? Do they propose to protect 
their constituents or the constituents of others? The 
issue is plainly stated. There can be no doubt as to the 
side we want to take. Make our congressmen vote and 
then make them tell the people how they voted. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THH NATIONAL BANK SEOTION 


PRESIDENT 
FRED W. HYDE, Cashier National Chautauqua County 
Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
4. ELWOOD COX, President Commercial National Bank, 
High Point, N. C. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
J. S. CALFEE, Cashier Mechanics-American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SECRETARY 
JEROME THRALLS, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


CHECKS AND THE EVOLUTION OF CLEARINGS 


The personal check was originally designed for local 
use only. A faulty currency system, keen competition 
and the rapid growth of the country caused its trans- 
formation into one of the most widely used and impor- 
tant instruments of business in the land. It has served 
every line of industry; country bankers, city bankers, 


jobbers, manufacturers, merchants and wholesalers have- 


found it a valuable means through which to develop their 
respective businesses. More than ninety-five per cent. 
of all business transacted in the United States is done by 
checks and drafts. Millions of dollars are expended an- 
nually in clearing and collecting such items. 

Banks shoulder a great part of the burden of this 
expense; every banker is, therefore, interested in de- 
veloping the most economical, scientific and safe methods 
of clearing and collecting checks and drafts. 

The gold settlement fund plan operated by the Fed- 
eral reserve system is a new and valuable machine. It 
is a basis upon which a great clearing system may be 
developed. A scheme for settling balances between the 
twelve Federal reserve districts daily through this fund 
is under way and if adopted it will greatly expedite 
matters. 

The Nation-Wide Clearing Plan inaugurated July 
15, 1916, is developing gradually. The largest bank in 
the system is handling in the neighborhood of 30,000 
items per day. It handled about 12,000 items per day 
under its temporary voluntary plan. Most of the other 
banks have made corresponding increases. It would 
appear that the Federal reserve banks may serve as great 
factors in regulating exchange without actually handling 
a great volume of business. The inauguration of the 
plan had the effect of causing several thousand state 
banks, that formerly charged exchange, to remit at par. 

A vast majority of bankers throughout the country 
believe that the provisions in sections thirteen and six- 
teen of the Federal Reserve Act under which the new 
plan of collecting and clearing has been inaugurated are 
not essential to the success of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, and are not sound, yet they are willing to co- 
operate to the extent that the plan shall be given a fair 
trial. The clearing houses of Chicago, Louisville, New 
York and St. Louis have amended their rules so they 
will conform to the changed conditions resulting from 
the inauguration of the new plan, thereby evidencing 
their desire to co-operate. 

If section nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act is 
not amended, the reserve requirements will force many 


banks to depend in‘a large measure upon the Federal 
reserve banks for collection service. 


Status of Proposed Amendment to Sec. 16 

The Committee on Federal Legislation of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Administrative Committee, the special Com- 
mittee of Five appointed at Briarcliff and the Executive 
Committees of the Clearing House and National Bank 
Sections drafted a tentative amendment to section six- 
teen of the Federal Reserve Act, contemplated to elim- 
inate therefrom the provision requiring country banks 
to remit at par for all items drawn upon them and sent 
to them by the Federal reserve bank of which they are 
members and giving the Federal Reserve Board power to 
fix reasonable charges to cover expense, labor and risk 
involved in collecting and remitting for such items; also 
giving the Federal Reserve Board power to fix the 
maximum charges to be collected from depositors on 
items collected or cleared through the Federal reserve 
banks. 

The introduction of this amendment has been post- 
poned pending a thorough discussion of the question at 
the Kansas City convention and in order that the demand 
for the passage of the amendment might be based upon 
experience with the actual operations of the system. 

The Administrative Committee of Country Bankers 
appointed at St. Louis, June 10, 1916, and which held a 
meeting later at Washington, appointed a sub-committee 
of five authorized to consult counsel and in the event 
counsel believes there is a fighting chance to have the 
courts decree section sixteen unconstitutional, the com- 
mittee has full power to act, also to seek to get an in- 
junction restraining the Federal Reserve Board and 
Federal reserve banks from enforcing the rule that coun- 
try banks shall remit at par. Action on the part of this 
committee has been postponed until after the Kansas 
City convention. 

Representative Kitchin has introduced a bill along 
the lines that were proposed. The bill is H. R. 17606, 
and reads as follows: 


Every Federal reserve bank shall receive on deposit 
from member banks or from Federal reserve banks checks 
and drafts drawn upon any of its depositors and when 
remitted by a Federal reserve bank, checks and drafts 


drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve 
bank or member bank upon funds to the credit of said 
depositor in said reserve bank or member bank. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting a 
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member bank from making reasonable charges for col- 
lection or pay@ent of checks and drafts and remission 
therefor by exchange or otherwise, or for exchange sold 
to its patrons. The Federal Reserve Board shall, by 
rule, fix the charge which may be imposed for the service 
of clearing or collection rendered by the Federal reserve 
banks. 


Conference Report on Amendments 


The conference committee of the two Houses has 
recommended the following amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act which are contemplated to broaden the scope 
and usefulness of the Federal reserve and member banks. 
The report of the committee has been approved by the 
Senate and will no doubt receive the early approval of 
Congress. These amendments will then be ready for the 
President’s signature, and when signed will become law. 


At the end of section eleven insert a new clause, as 
follows: 

(m) Upon the affirmative vote of not less than five 
of its members the Federal Reserve Board shall have 
power, from time to time, by general ruling, covering 
all districts alike, to permit member banks to carry in 
the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts 
any portion of their reserves now required by section 
nineteen of this Act to be held in their own vaults. 

That section thirteen be, and is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of 
its member banks, and from the United States, deposits 
of current funds in lawful money, national bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, or checks, and drafts, payable 
upon presentation, and also, for collection, maturing 
bills; or solely for purposes of exchange or of collection. 
may receive from other Fedéral reserve banks deposits of 
current funds in lawful money, national bank notes, or 
checks upon other Federal reserve banks, and checks 
and drafts, payable upon presentation within its dis- 
trict, and maturing bills payable within its district. 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, 
which shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice and 
protest by such bank as to its own indorsement ex- 
clusively, any Federal reserve bank may discount notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual com- 
mercial transactions; that is. notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, 
or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which have 
been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to have the right to determine or 
define the character of the paper thus eligible for dis- 
count, within the meaning of this Act. Nothing in 
this Act contained shall be construed to prohibit such 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange. secured by staple 
agricultural products, or other goods. wares, or mer- 
chandise from being eligible for such discount; but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills cover- 
ing merely investments or issued or drawn for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other in- 
vestment securities, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States. Notes, drafts and 
bills admitted to discount under ‘the terms of this para- 
graph must have a maturity at the time of discount of 
not more than ninety days, exclusive of days of grace: 
Provided, That notes, drafts and bills drawn or issued 
for agricultural purposes or based on live stock and 
having a maturity not exceeding six months, exclusive of 
days of grace. may be discounted in an amount to be 
limited to'a percentage of the assets of the Federal 
reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The aggregate of such notes, drafts and bills bearing 
the signature or indorsement of any one_ borrower, 
whether a person, company, firm, or corporation, redis- 
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counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed ten 
per centum of the unimpaired capital and surplus of 
said bank; but this restriction shall not apply to the 
discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against 
actually existing values. 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount accept- 
atices of the kinds hereinafter described, which have a 
maturity at the time of discount of not more than three 
months’ sight, exclusive of days of grace, and which are 
indorsed by at least one member bank. 

Any member bank ~~ accept drafts or bills of 
exchange drawn upon it having not more than six 
months’ sight to run, exclusive of days of grace, which 
grow out of transactions involving the importation or 
exportation of goods; or which grow out of transactions 
involving the domestic shipment of goods provided s)ip- 
ping documents conveying or securing tit)e are attached 
at the time of acceptance; or which are secured at the 
time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt or other such 
document conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples. No member bank shall accept, 
whether in a foreign or domestic transaction, fer any 
one person, company, firm or corporation to an amount 
equal at any time in the aggregate to more thon ten 
per centum of its paid-up and unimpaired capital stock 
and surplus unless the benk is secured either by attached 
documents or by some other actual security growing out 
of the same transaction as the acceptance and no bank 
shall accept such bills to an amount equal at any time 
in the aggregate to more than one-half of its paid-up and 
aug capital stock and surplus. 

ny Federal reserve bank may make advances to 
its member banks on their promissory notes for a period 
not exceeding fifteen days at rates to be established by 
such Federal reserve banks, subject to the review and 
determination of the Federal Reserve Board, provided 
such promissory notes are secured by such notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or bankers’ acceptances as are eligible 
for rediscount or for purchase by Federal] reserve banks 
under the provisions of this Act, or by the deposit or 
pledge of bonds or notes of the United States. 

Section fifty-two hundred and two of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: No national banking association shall 
at any time be indebted, or in any way liable, to an 
amcunt exceeding the amount of its capital stock at such 
time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by 
losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the 
nature following: 

First. Notes of circulation. 

Second. Moneys deposited with or collected by the 
association. 

Third. Bills of exchange or drafts drawn against 
money actually on deposit to the credit of the association, 
or due thereto. 

Fourth. Liabilities to the stockholders of the asso- 
ciation for dividends and reserve profits. 

Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The discount and rediscount and the purchase and 
sale by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable 
and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange, and of 
acceptances authorized by this Act, shall be subject to 
such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be 
imposed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

‘That in addition to the powers now vested by law in 
national banking associations organized under the laws 
of the United States any such association located and do- 
ing business in any place the population of which does 
not exceed five thousand inhabitants, as shown by the last 
preceding decennial census, may, under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, act as the agent for any fire, life, or other 
insurance company authorized by the authorities of the 
state in which said bank is located to do business in 
said state, by soliciting and selling insurance and col- 


lecting premiums on policies issued by such company; 
and may receive for services so rendered such fees or 
commissions as may be agreed upon between the said 
association and the insurance company for which it may 
act as agent; and may also act as the broker or agent 
for others in making or procuring loans on real estate 
located within one hundred miles of the place in which 
said bank may be located, receiving for such services a 
reasonable fee or commission: Provided, however, That 
no such bank shall in any case guarantee either the 
principal or interest of any such loans or assume or 
guarantee the payment of any premium on insurance 
policies issued through its agency by its principal: And 
provided further, That the bank shall not guarantee the 
truth of any statement made by an assured in filing his 
application for insurance. 

Any member bank may accept drafts or bills of ex- 
change drawn upon it having not more than three 
months’ sight to run, exclusive of days of grace, drawn 
under regulations to be prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board by banks or bankers in foreign countries or 
dependencies or insular possessions of the United States 
for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange as required 
by the usages of trade in the respective countries, de- 
pendencies, or insular possessions. Such drafts or bills 
may be acquired by Federal reserve banks in such 
amounts and subject to such regulations, restrictions and 
limitations as may be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board: Provided, however, That no member bank shall 
accept such drafts or bills of exchange referred to in 
this paragraph for any one bank to an amount exceed- 
ing in the aggregate ten per centum of the paid-up and 
unimpaired capital and surplus of the accepting bank 
unless the draft or bill of exchange is accompanied by 
documents conveying or securing title or by some other 
adequate security: Provided further, That no member 
bank shall accept such drafts or bills in an amount ex- 
ceeding at any time the aggregate of one-half of its paid- 
up and unimpaired capital and surplus. 

That subsection (e) of section fourteen be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve 
banks for exchange purposes and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and maintain accounts 
in foreign countries, appoint correspondents and estab- 
lish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may deem 
best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collect- 
ing bills of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without 
its indorsement, through such correspondents or agencies, 
bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial trans- 
actions which have not more than ninety days to run, 
exclusive of days of grace, and which bear the signa- 
ture of two or more responsible parties, and with the 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board to open and main- 
tain banking accounts for such foreign correspondents 
or agencies. 

That the second paragraph of section sixteen be, 
and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to 
the local Federal reserve agent for such amount of the 
Federal reserve notes hereinbefore provided for as it may 
require. Such application shall be accompanied with a 
tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral 
in amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes 
thus applied for and issued pursuant to such application. 
The collateral security thus offered shall be notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or acceptances rediscounted under the 
provisions of section thirteen of this Act, or bills of 
exchange indorsed by a member bank of any Federal 
reserve district and purchased under the provisions of 
section fourteen of this Act, or bankers’ acceptances 
purchased under the provisions of said section fourteen. 
The Federal reserve agent shall each day notify the 
Federal Reserve Board of all issues and withdrawals of 
Federal reserve notes to and by the Federal reserve 
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bank to which he is accredited. The said Federal Re- 
serve Board may at any time call upon a Federal re- 
serve bank for additional security to protect the Federal 
reserve notes issued to it. 

That section twenty-four be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situ- 
ated in a central reserve city may make loans secured 
by improved and unencumbered farm land situated with- 
in its Federal reserve district or within a radius of 
one hundred miles of the place in which such bank is 
located, irrespective of district lines, and may also make 
loans secured by improved and unencumbered real estate 
located within one hundred miles of the place in which 
such bank is located, irrespective of district lines; but 
no loan made upon the security of such farm land shall 
be made for a longer time than five years, and no loan 
made upon the security of such real estate as distin- 
guished from farm land shall be made for a longer 
time than one year nor shall the amount of any such 
loan, whether upon such farm land or upon such real 
estate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual value of the 
property offered as security. Any such bank may make 
such loans, whether secured by such farm land or such 
real estate, in an aggregate sum equal to twenty-five 
per centum of its capital and surplus or to one-third 
of its time deposits and such banks may continue here- 
after as heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have power from 
time to time to add to the list of cities in which national 
banks shall not be permitted to make loans secured upon 
real estate in the manner described in this section. 

That section twenty-five be, and is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 25. Any national banking association posses- 
sing a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file 
application with the Federal Reserve Board for permis- 
sion to exercise, upon such conditions and under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the said Board, 
either or both of the following powers: 

First. To establish branches in foreign countries 
or dependencies or insular possessions of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of 
the United States, and to act if required to do so as 
fiscal agents of the United States. 

Second. To invest an amount not exceeding in the 
aggregate ten per centum of its paid-in capital stock 
and surplus in the stock of one or more banks or cor- 
porations chartered or incorporated under the laws of 
the United States or of any state thereof, and principally 
engaged in international or foreign banking, or banking 
in a dependency or insular possession of the United 
States either directly or through the agency, ownership, 
or control of local institutions in foreign countries, or in 
such dependencies or insular possessions. 

Such application shall specify the name and capital 
of the banking association filing it, the — applied 
for, and the place or places where the banking opera- 
tions proposed are to be carried on. The Federal Reserve 
Board shall have — to approve or to reject such 
application in whole or in part if for any reason the 
granting of such application is deemed inexpedient, and 
shall also have power from time to time to increase or 
decrease the number of places where such banking opera- 
tions may be carried on. 

Every national banking association operating for- 
eign branches shall be required to furnish information 
concerning the condition of such branches to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon demand, and every member 
bank investing in the capital stock of banks or corpor- 
ations described under subparagraph two of the first 
paragraph of this section shall be required to furnish 
information concerning the condition of such banks or 
corporations to the Federal Reserve Board upon de- 
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mand, and the Federal Reserve Board may order special ,*4eral Reserve Board, such national banks may be required 


eexaminations of the said branches, banks, or corpora- 
tions at such time or times as it may deem best. 

Before any national bank shall be permitted to 
purchase stock in any such corporation the said corpora- 
tion shall enter into an agreement or undertaking with 
the Federal Reserve Board to restrict its operations or 
conduct its business in such manner or under such limit- 
ations and restrictions as the said Board may prescribe 
for the place or places wherein such business is to be 
conducted. If at any time the Federal Reserve Board 
shall ascertain that the regulations prescribed by it are 
not being complied with, said Board is hereby authorized 
and empowered to institute an investigation of the mat- 
ter and to send for persons and papers, subpoena wit- 
nesses and administer oaths in order to satisfy itself as 
to the actual nature of the transactions referred to, 
Should such investigation result in establishing the 
failure of the corporation in question, or of the national 
bank or banks which may be stockholders therein, to 


comply with the regulations laid down by the said Fed-§ 


CONFERENCE OF 


The National Bank Section, a sub-division of the 
American Bankers Association organized for the pur- 
pose of affording a means of co-operation by national 
banks on matters of common interest, and a channel 
through which questions of importance and of interest 
may be discussed and solved and information gathered 
and disseminated in the interests of better systems, 
methods and practices, will hold its First Annual 
Meeting in the Francis the First Room, Hotel Bal- 
timore, Kansas City, Mo., September 26 and 27, 
1916. 

A strong and intensely interesting program is being 
arranged. The speakers are practical men, who are 
familiar with their subjects and who will talk business 
rather than theory. Between 1,000 and 1,200 national 
bankers will be in attendance. 

The First Session will be called to order at 8.30 
p. m., Tuesday, and will be devoted to the following 
subjects: 


President’s Address 


Address: “Relations of the National Banks. with 
the Comptroller’s Office.” By Hon. John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of the Currency. 

“Amendments and Changes Necessary to Popularize 
and Sttengthen the National Banking System.” (This 
will be in the nature of a general discussion, subdivided 
into six principal heads.) 


(1) Consolidation of Comptroller’s office with Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the institution of a 
system of examinations under the direction of 
the Federal reserve agents in lieu of the present 
system. 

Return to. member banks of part of the amount 
paid on subscription to stock in Federal reserve 
banks. 

Making membership in Federal reserve system 
optional so far as concerns banks having cap- 
ital and surplus of not more than $100,000. 


(2) 


(3 


~~ 


to dispose of stock holdings in the said corporation upon 
reasonable notice. 

Every such national banking association shall con- 
duct the accounts of each foreign branch independently 
of the accounts of other foreign branches established by 
it and of its home office, and shall at the end of each 
fiscal period transfer to its general ledger the profit or 
loss accrued at each branch as a separate item. 

Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of 
any member bank may, with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, be a director or other officer, agent, or 
employee of any such bank or corporation above men- 
tioned in the capital stock of which such member bank 
shall have invested as hereinbefore provided, without 
being subject to the provisions of section eight of the 
Act approved October fifteenth, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen, entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes.” 


NATIONAL BANKS 


(4) Immediate retirement of greenbacks and grad- 
ual retirement of national bank notes, 

(5) Reduction of reserve requirements for country ~ 
banks and arrangements for carrying of all 
reserves with the Federal reserve banks. 

(6) Codification of Federal’ Reserve and National 
Bank Acts. 

Discussion: “Readjustment of Bank Reserves.” 


Second Session, 9:30 Wednesday Morning, Sep- 
tember 27, 1916 
Report of officers and committees. 
General business of the Section. 


“Federal Reserve Clearing System.” This question 
will be thrown open to a general discussion, and will be 
subdivided as follows: 


Rules and Regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks. 
Effect on the net income of the country banks. 
Effect on relations between reserve cities. 

Can charges be made against accounts of de- 
positors to cover exchange on checks sent by 
them to distant points and collected through 
the Federal reserve banks. 

The “float” and who will bear it? 

Are banks entitled to exchange, and why? 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Election of officers. 


All national banks that are members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association are eligible for membership in 
this Section. Membership is free. There are now 5,814 
national banks members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Of these 5,686 are members of the National 
Bank Section. It is hoped that the national banks that 
are not members of the Section will immediately com- 
municate with the Secretary, authorizing him to enroll 
them as members. 
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STATE SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE SECRETARIES SEOTION 


PRESIDENT 
HAYNES McFADDEN, Secretary Georgia Bankers 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
RANKIN, Secretary Ohio Bankers Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


B. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK H. COLBURN, Secretary California Bankers 
Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
GEORGE D. BARTLETT, Secretary Wisconsin Bankers 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the State Secretaries Sec- 
tion will be held at Kansas City, Mo., at 10 a. m. Tues- 
day, September 26, in Room 4 of the Muehlebach Hotel. 


There will be two sessions. The program is as follows: 


First Session, 10.00 a. Mm. TUESDAY 


Meeting to be held at Muehlebach Hotel, Room 4, at 
10.00 a. M. Call to Order by President McFadden. 
Address of President. 


Roll Call. 


(Each secretary present is asked to respond 
by briefly answering the question “What was 
the most interesting ‘topic’ at your last state 
convention ?” 


Report of Treasurer. 


Debate: “Should the Secretaries’ Section hold a 
spring meeting with the Executive Council of 
the A. B. A.?” 

Introduction of “New” Members. 

12.15 p. M. Recess until 2.30 Pp. M. 
2.30P. Afternoon Session. 

Address: B. A. Ruffin, Secretary A. B. A. Insurance 
Committee. “Possibilities Along Insurance 
Lines, by Association Co-operation.” 

General Discussion of Paper. 

“New activities undertaken by State Associations 
since Seattle convention.” 

(Response from each association which has entered 
upon any new lines of association activities. ) 

Election of Officers. 

Resolutions and Unfinished Business. 

5.30 p. M. Adjournment. 


NORTH DAKOTA THRIFT MOVEMENT 


Pregressive and alert to opportunity, the North 


Dakota Bankers Association has entered the Nation- 
wide Thrift Movement, and will conduct a campaign 
throughout the state. Secretary Macfadden, in a bul- 
letin issued to members, August 12, 1916, said: 


“A meeting of the Thrift Committee of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association was held at the Associa- 
tion Headquarters the evening of Tuesday, August 1, 
Messrs. W. S. Adams, J. R. Carley and H. C. Aamoth, 
members of the Committee, all being present. This 
meeting was called to consider the official nation-wide 
thrift campaign of the American Bankers Association. 
Members of the Fargo Clearing House were also present 
at said meeting and assisted in the discussion. 


“The committee agreed unanimously that this cam- 
paign should be entered into enthusiastically and ener- 
getically by all banks in North Dakota, and that direct 
and increasing benefit to the people of the entire state 
would result, not only from inculcating the doctrine of 
thrift in the minds of the people, but in establishing a 
closer bond between the people and the banks. The 
campaign for thrift as inaugurated goes much further 
than the mere saving of money. It is designed to teach 
permanent habits of thrift and to encourage the wise 
handling of money—the conservation of personal re- 
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sources. It was decided that the campaign could be best 
inaugurated on a state-wide basis in North Dakota, 
in county units, so that the campaign will progress 
simultaneously in all communities of the state. 


“In order to place the plan before every banker of 
the state so that it can be clearly understood, meetings 
will be called at the county seat of each county in the 
state at an early date, at which time the campaign will 
be explained in detail. It is earnestly hoped that every 
bank will be represented at these county meetings by 
an officer with authority to act, that your officers will 
mention the meeting to every banker in your county as 
an opportunity is afforded, and in that way an effective 
spirit of co-operation be inaugurated and the interest 
of every banker in the state aroused to attend these 
meetings, so that definite action may be taken. Due 
notice of the meeting in your county will be given.” 


Other state bankers associations have done much 
in the interest of the thrift campaign. The Arkansas. 
and Texas associations have accomplished considerable 
in this respect. The former will conduct a campaign 
similar to that of the North Dakota association. The 
latter, in co-operation with the University of Texas, 
will send paid lecturers throughout the state to pro- 
mote thrift and conservation. 
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WYOMING DA TE CHANGED 


The annual meeting of the Wyoming Bankers As- 
_ Sociation has been deferred from September 7 and 8 to 

September 19, 20 and 21 and will be held at. Lander 
in accordance with the original plans. 

While these dates have been changed owing to un- 
avoidable conditions, the meeting will be adjourned 
in ample time for the delegates and representatives to 
attend the American Bankers Association convention at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NO NEVADA MEETING IN 1916 


It has been decided by the members of the Nevada 
Bankers Association to hold no convention this year, 


but to defer the meeting until some time during the 


early part of 1917. 


A. B. A. VERMONT ELECTIONS 


At the summer meeting of the Vermont State Bank- 
ers Association held at Richford, Vt., August 16, Olin 
Merrill, president of the Enosburg Falls Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, Enosburg Falls, was elected Vice- 
President of the American Bankers Association for 
Vermont. 


NEW MEXICO MEETING 


The secretary of the New Mexico Bankers Asso- 
ciation has announced that the next convention of that 
body will be held at Grand Cafion, Ariz., October 3, 4, 
5 and 6. The bankers of New Mexico are desirous of 
having as many eastern bankers present as possible and 
a most cordial welcome will be extended to all visitors. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


12-14 
19-21 Wyoming 
. 20-22 Am. Inst. of Banking Cincinnati, Ohio 
25-30 Amer. Bankers Assn Kansas City, Mo. 
2-4 Cincinnati, Ohio 
3-5 Danville 
3-6 Grand Cafion, Ariz. 
10-11 Kentucky Paducah 
24-25 Indiana Indianapolis 
24-25 Nebraska Omaha 
26-28 Farm Mort. Bankers Assn..Memphis, Tenn. 
10-11 Arizona 


WISCONSIN BANKERS MEET 


More than 800 banks and banking institutions were 
represented at the twenty-second annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association at Madison, August 
8 and 9. It was next to the largest meeting ever held 
by the bankers of Wisconsin. 

In his report Secretary George D. Bartlett said 
that out of a total of 860 banks in the state, 843 were 
members of the association. He strongly urged a spe- 
cial course for the training of bank clerks and recom- 
mended group insurance for employees of banks. 

A resolution was adopted urgently recommending 
the use of the A. B. A. Telegraphic Cipher Code. The 
opinion was expressed that if this resolution were uni- 
formly adopted it would redound greatly to the benefit 
of bankers and the public generally. 

The entertainment provided by the Madison banks 
and the Board of Commerce was of the liighest order. 
With its splendid capitol building, its boulevards and 
four beautiful lakes, Madison makes an ideal conven- 
tion city. 

One of the speakers was E. M. Wing, president of 
the Batavian National Bank, La Crosse, and Treasurer 
of the American Bankers Association, whose subject 
was “Remittance at Par—Is it Fair? Is it Necessary?” 
This address was to have been made by Nathan Adams, 
vice-president of the American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Tex., who, owing to sudden illness, was unable 
to be present. Governor E. L. Philipp, Frank A. Canr- 
non, of the Wisconsin Good Roads Association, and W. 
T. Abbott, vice-president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, also addressed the convention. 

One of the most interesting features of the meet- 
ing was a demonstration showing the rapid increase 
of tuberculosis in cattle. Four hundred and thirty men 
sat for fully two hours upon uncomfortable concrete 
seats. witnessing the demonstration. Addresses on agri- 
cultural subjects were delivered by Dr. A. 8S. Alexander, 
A. J. Glover, Dr. A. O. Eliason, C. P. Norgord and 
Dean H. L Russell of the College of Agriculture. 

The slate of officers reported by the chairman of 
the nominating committee was unanimously adopted. 
The officers are: President, J. R. Wheeler, vice-president 
Farmers & Merchants Union Bank, Columbus; vice- 
president, W. M. Post, cashier National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee; secretary, George D. Bartlett, Milwaukee 
(re-elected) ; treasurer, Lewis Larson, president Island 
City State Bank, Cumberland. 

Upon the adjournment of the convention the Wis- 
consin members of the American Bankers Association 
selected J R. Wheeler as Vice-President for Wisconsin; 
and S. M. Smith, cashier Merchants & Savings Bank, 
Janesville, as member of the Nominating Committee. 
Frank W. Humphrey, cashier of the First National 
Bank, Shawano, was chosen Vice-President for the 
National Bank Section. 

Praise was heard on all sides for the splendid en- 
tertainment and enthusiastic welcome which had been 
bestowed on delegates and visitors by the citizens of 
Madison. 


‘ 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
{ Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
1917 Conventions 
May. 10-12 Alabama ........ 
May 22-23 Missouri ....................——— 
Idaho BOSC 
North Dakota.....................Fargo 
————._ South Dakota....................Huron 
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INSTITUTE GRADUATES 


Albany, N. Y. 


rm Exchange National Bank, Chica 


Baltimore, Md.—Continued 


Alexander J. Allan, 
Samuel Applebaum, 
Geo. F. Barrett, 
Clifford J. Beckett, 
Wyllis F. Bodley, 
Edward M. Boice, 
Edmund W. Corrie, 


Lawrence J. Ehrhardt, 


James H. Flanigan, 
Leo K. Fox, 

Julius C. Hacker, 
Louis T. Hartmann, 
H. J. Hotaling, 

J. G. Keller, 
Herbert J. Kneip, 


Arthur Koch, 
Raymond Krause, 
James A. McCabe, 
S. A. Morrill, 

R. S. Polk, 

John C. O’Byrne, 
J. R. Roos, 

Frank E. Sheary, 
Godfrey J. Smith, 
Harry D. Smith, 
H. W. Snow, Jr., 
Alfred L. Taylor, 
Mills Ten Eyck, 
Geo. B. Wilkinson, 
Frank H. Williams. 


Arlington, Wis. 


Ashland, Ore. 


Clark Bush. 


W. R. Beck, 

E. H. Bee, 
Julian Clayton, 
A. G. Matthews, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


F. C. Schwalbe, 
J. W. Speas, 
T. W. Townsend. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Thomas C. Atkinson, 
Oscar A. Bartell, Jr., 
Roland Benjamin, 
Frederick Bertran, 


Richard T. Brady, 
John Broening, Jr., 
G. M. Brooks, 
John H. Byerly, 


George W. Collars, 
Leroy W. Collmus, 
T. Reese Cornelius, 
M. C. Courtney, Jr., 
C. C. DeRosa, 

H. S. Dixon, 

J. H. Dorsey, 

Chas. G. Eigenbrot, 
W. K. Erdman, 

W. H. B. Evans, 
James D. Garrett, 
Charles Leland Getz, 
Geo. P. Gleisner, 
John A. Graham, 
Adrian J. Grape, 
Samuel M. Hann, 
Thomas L. Hayleck, 
Benj. H. Heath, 
Edgar L. Heaver, 

P. S. Hensel, 
Godfrey A. Herder, 
J. Leonard Hoffman, 
J. H. Hopkins, Jr., 
Louis W. Jaeger, 
Louis W. Jenkins, 
W. M. Jewett, 
Percy W. Jones, 

H. Clark Jones, 
Walter K. Keene, 
Albert P. C. Keiger, 


Louis Kurtz, 

O. G. W. Levy, 

F. H. Long, 

E. J. Lucke, 

H. W. Lucke, 
George A. Lyons, 
J. W. McElroy, 
Charles H. Mueller, 
W. G. R. Mullan, 
George Otto, 
Grason Ray, 
Donald Reitz, 
George G. Requard, 
J. H. Rigger, 
Homer B. Schaffer, 
J. L. Schwab, 
Albert N. Smith, 
E. P. Smith, 

H. E. Spamer, 

W. W. Taylor, 
Thos. C. Thatcher, 
T. C. Thomas, 

C. E. Wagner, 

J. C. Warfield, 
Oliver White, 
Francis B. Wiers, 
J. Osborne Wilhelm, 
W. N. Wilhide, 
Richard B. Winder. 


Bangor, Maine. 


Sewall C. Brown. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 


Earl M. Marvin. 


Bemidji, Minn. 


A. G. Wedge, Jr. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Robert D. Corlett, 
G. T. Douglas, 
Robert H. Johnston, 


W. F. Morrish, 
Frank C. Mortimer. 


Berlin, N. J. 


J. M. Evans. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


E. W. Brittain, 

W. W. Crawford, Jr., 
A. J. Daly, 

C. P. Hilty, 


C. E. Holeomb, 
J. A. Holeomb, 
W. D. Robertson. 


Borden, Ind. 


Murray 8. Wilson. 


Boston, Mass. 


Lyman H. Allen, 
James Arrington, 
Gardner P, Babson, 
Carlton G. Baker, 
E. G. 8. Battazzi, 
Lyman V. Banker, 
Harry D. Barr, 

R. H. Bean, 

M. F. Beeler, 

W. C. Bodge, 

H. W. Bond, 

Paul B. Brown, 
Ralph N. Butterworth, 
Dwight Cabot, 

E. W. Calkins, Jr., 
H.-C. Cann, 
Willard T. Carleton, 
Albert J. Carter, 
E. T. Chamberlain, 
B. M. Clarke, 
Harold A. Clay, 
Robert W. Coburn, 
W. W. Cole, 

J. J. Cooper, 

Roy A. Corey, 

John Coulson, Jr., 
Raymond B. Cox, 
Joseph C. Crocker, 
W. J. Croughwell, 
Walker W. Daly, 
Oliver F. Davenport, 
Lawrence B. Dean, 
A. W. Dillaway, 
Charles A. Dodge, 


Albert Emerton, 
Arthur E. Fitch, 
William H. Flood, 
W. L. Foley, 
Horace S. Ford, 
Earle J. Foster, 
Leland Frost, 
Lloyd A. Frost, 
Ralph O. Gibbs, 
Harry C. Goodwin, 
C. G. Greeley, 
Harold Guild, 

F. A. Harman, 
Fred. W. Harrington, 
C. L. Harris, 

Paul H. Hartford, 
L. E. Haskell, 


.C. Haworth, 


James E. Hayes, 
Arthur Haynes, 
George W. Healey, 
George W. Hinckley, 
Wm. S. Holdsworth, 
C. P. Holland, 

A. Raymond Howe, Jr., 
L. W. Huegle, 

Paul V. Ingalls, 
Alfred A. Jemery, 
H. P. Jenks, 

A. D. *Johnson, 

W. J. Keane, 

David T. Keay, 

J. 8. Kennedy, 
Richard E. Kent, 


Boston, Mass.—Continued. 


C. C. Kimball, 
James S. King, 
Robert C. Kinney, 
Leslie Langill, 

E. F. Larned, 
Robert B. Locke, 
M. F. Lord, 

A. A. Ludwig, 

W. M. McDonald, 
L. J. Mackenzie, 

J. W. Marno, 

J. E. Marshall, 

C. H. Marston, 

P. W. Martin, 

P. P. Mason, 

C. O. Meacom, 
Edward F. Messinger, 
Harold R. Moore, 
James B. Mountain, 
G. E. Musselman, 
Arthur B. Nash, 
Wm. E. Nutting, 
Frank T. Olmstead, 
O. Olsen, 

Harold E. Orendorff, 
Edward F. Parker, 
Philip K. Parker, 
Arthur H. Patch, 
Robert J. Patten, 
Carl E. Peinze, 

T. T. Penley, 


Albert C. Pierce, 
John H. Proctor, 

E. G. Randolph, 

C. A. Rathbone, 
Robert B. Raymond, 


‘George M. Rich, 


G. C. Richardson, 
M. J. Riley, 

Jos. Rowe, 

Sayward, 
John S. Schwart, 
Geo. W. Simpson, 
Roger P. Sieden, 
C. M. Spencer, 
Chas. W. Stevens, 
Herbert E. Stone, 
Charles Stratton, 
Lester H. Sullivan, 
S. W. Taber, 

G. H. Tarr, 

C. W. Taylor, 

H. W. Toombs, 

E. P. Upham, 

H. L. Wheeler, 

R,. A. Whittier, 
Wm. Willett, 

J. F. Wood, 
Orrin G. Wood, 
Arthur O. Yeames, 
Harold Yeames. 


Brandon, Vt. 


James R. Leonard. 


Brookville, Pa. 


Carl T. Benscoter. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. Anderson, 
Godfrey F. Berger, Jr., 
W. Y. Campbell, 
Gorden Cleversley, 
August J. Duerr, 

A. L. Dutton, 

Louis W. Enslin, 
William B. Frye, 

L. H. Geser, 

Henry H. Halm, Jr., 
August G. Haselbauer, 
Harry G. Hoffmann, 
Edward Kather, 


M. J. Kinney, 

yeorge B. McPhail, 
E. J. Newell, 

Frank Noble, 

James Rattray, 
Victor L. Reisch, 
Herbert F. Schmit, 
George D. Sears, 
Edward R. Thurn, 
Charles E. Townsend, 
Carl W. Wenger, 
Charles D. Williams. 


Burlington, N. J. 


John Milton Baker. 
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Burlington, Vt. 


Charles F. Heath. 


Burlington, Iowa 


J. F. Hixson. 


Butte, Mont. 


George T. Watts. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A. M. Dickerson, 
T. R. Durham, 
C. C. Fowler, 

D. H. Griswold, 
Charles W. Hall, 
W. E. Harrell, 


W. M. MeMurray, 
Louis H. Potter, 
J. G. Prince, 

E. B. Shadden, 
F, L. Underwood. 


Chicago, IIl. 


A. M. Adamowski, 
Elmer W. Anderson, 
Hugo A. Anderson, 
Kenneth F. Arnold, 
Elmer Aschermann, 
Bruce Baird, 

G. E. Bangs, 

Edwin C. Baur, 
Chas. L. Beers, 

A. R. Bennett, 

H. L. Benson, 
Harry C. Birk, 
Wilbur S. Blanchard, 
Lester B. Brady, 
W. L. Breitsprecher, 
H. R. Breytspraak, 
Wm. Brueback, 
Irving Bussey, 
William Byrnes, Jr., 
Clarence E. Carlson, 
Harry Carlson, 
Wm. A. Carman, 
Willis E. Chambers, 
Robert J. Clarke, 
Charles S. Cole, 
Wm. G. Coggeshall, 
Rowland M. Coleman, 
N. B. Collins, 

W. R. Costello, 

F. A. Crandall, 

E. C. Crawford, 
Frank R. Curda, 
W. H. Damon, 
Samuel V. Derr, 
Harold W. Dorn, 
Wm. R. Dowell, 

O. W. Draeger, 

H. G. Duntemann, 
V. R. Eis, 

H. E. Ellefson, 


S. M. Eno, 

Joel W. S. Flesh, 
Adolph Floreen, 
Paul Foerster, Jr., 
Wm. R. Forsberg, 
Fred. B. Frizell, 

T. A. Gilbertson, 
Barnard J. Gilhus, 
A. L. Gillett, 

F. O. Goetz, 

E. J. Goit, 

Myron D. Goldberg, 
John W. Gorby, 
Frank C. Gossweiler, 
Richard W. Gratton, 
Grover Guthaus, 
Gustav Hake, 

C. 8. Hall, 

J. E. Halsted, 

Jos. C. Hall, 

Robert E. Hanneman, 
J. W. Hays, 

Harry C. Hein, 
Harold W. Held, 

O. F. Henriksen, 
John Hickey, 

J. A. Howorka, 

L. J. Hruby, 

R. C. Huelsman, 

E. D. Hulbert, 
James E. Hull, 
W. E. Hutscheneuter, 
E. W. Jaeger, 

W. L. Johannesen, 
Charles Johnson, 
Fred C. Johnson, 

J. W. Johnson, 
Walter L. Johnson, 
David Johnstone, 
Herbert Jones, 


Chicago, Ill.—Continued 


J. R. Julin, 
Charles Jung, 
Stanley D. Jupp,, 
Thad S. Kerr, 

E. C. Kinberg, 
John B. King, 
Robert F. Kirchoff, 
Arthur K. Knudsen, 
Anthony L. Koefoot, 
A. L. Koopman, 

O. J. Kuhn, 

A. W. Lauder, 

F. LePelley, 

F. G. Letchford, 
John G. 8. Linner, 
F. L, Lothrop, 

C. W. Loughlin, 
George C. Loveless, 
J. F. Lundgren, 
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Morton Frick, 
Harry W. Funk, 
Chas. C. Gamble, 
L. B. Gillespie, 
H. J. Haas, 

J. H. Hall, 

J. C. Hamer, 
Samuel W. Harrison, 
Chas. E. T. Hayes, 
John D. Hayes, 
Norman T. Hayes, 
Claude Henderson, 
Chas. H. Henry, 
W. E. Hitchcock, 
Harold W. Hogeland, 
J. R. Hogeland, 
Charles R. Horton, 
J. T. A. Hosbach, 
John R. Huhn, Jr., 
A. W. Keeler, 
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Leroy H. Keeler, 
A. A. Keiser, 
E. Kindig, Jr., 
Morton J. Klank, 
J. C. Knox, 
Harry Kollock, 
Vincent B. Kulp, 
J. G. Krattenmaker, 
Albert W. ‘Lang, 
W.-R. Leute, 
G. W. Lichtenberger, 
Franklin Lloyd, 
L. R. Logan, 
A. R. McClelland, 
D. S. McElhone, 
J. M. McMillan, 
H. G. Mack, 
Albert C. Mann, 
E. M. Mann, 
E. N. Matsinger, 
Elwood W. Miller, 
J. LeRoy Miller, 
E. J. Morris, 

J. R. Naisby, 
W. A. Nickert, 
Chas. T. Patton, 
A. W. Pickford, 
Howard M. Potter, 
Otto Rausch, 
M. D. Reinhold, 
A. P. Rich, 
William Rich, 
J. Richie, 

. Riddle, 

. Roberts, 

. Root, 

. Rosenberger, 
. Rowland, 

. Runcie, 

. M. Ruth, 
. A. Ryan, 
. R. Satterthwaite, 
T. W. Scattergood, 
Fred. E. Schenerle, 
J. H. Schreiner, 
W. G. Scott, 
Charles A. Shermer, 
H. B. Shill, 
P. N. Snedley, 
Thos. W. Smith, 
F. B. Snyder, 
J. W. Steinmetz, 
F. P. Stephens, 
M. W. Stevenson, 
W. N. Stevenson, 
F. A. Stickney, 
Cc. S. Sullivan, 
Alfred Taylor, 
Robert G. Taylor, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Continued Providence, R. I 


~ Robert G. Test, 
J. L. Thornton, 
E. H. Thurman, 
E. J. Tibbott, Jr., 
W. RB. Towers, 
Walter S. Townsend, 
Harry Traphoner, 
Robert J. Trueman, 
Paul E. Ulrich, 
Herbert F. Voegele, 
W. F. Watters, 


Chas. W. Weber, 
Chas. R. Weil, 

0. S. White, 

A. H. Whittingham, 
A. L. Willouer, 
A. H. Wilson, 
Earl S. Wilson, 
M. J. Woerner, 
E. O. Wolcott, 

O. Howard Wolfe, 
John W. Wood. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. H. Arthur, 

John Aufderheide, 
S. V. Barton, 
Frank Benbow, 

J. Howard Blair, 
A. G. Boal, 

H. 8. Boyd, 

George V. Braun, 
A. H. Bregenzer, 

J. I. Buchanan, 

C. C. Burkhart, 

S. B. Calhoun, 
Samuel Carothers, 
James Carson, 

A. H. Copeland, 
Edwin S. Eggers, 
Albert T. Eyler, 
Raymond C. Giles, 
Howard E. Green, 
John Grehofsky, Jr., 
W. G. Gundelfinger, 
H. E. Hebrank, 

B. A. Herrod, 

A. Edward Johnson, 


William J. Kerr, 
A. K. King, 
William A. Korb, 
George H. Leitch, 
John M. Luther, 
Andrew P. Martin, 
Donald A. Mullen, 
W. Orwig, 

W. E. Palmer, 
Robert Patterson, 
Harry J. Peairs, 
Jean Phillips, 

H. B. Powell, Jr., 
H. E. Reed, 

A. W. Schrieber, 
A. B: Shaw, 

S. M. Shelly, 

P. S. Space, 
Albert Strecker, 
John H. Tawney, 
Paul F. Hessmer, 
John Dem. Werts, 
Wm. F. Woestehoff. 


Plattsburg, Mo. 


Horace R. Riley. 


Portland, Ore. 


G. W. Gammie, 
Chas. F. Gleason, 
Frank S. Meagher, 
J. H. Miner, 

Ben W. Newell, 
A. B. Nordling, 


Edw. L. Ordemann, 
P. G. W. Pfeiffer, 
C. L. Philliber, 
Helmer Pierce, 
A. R. Sawtell, 

C. B. Sewall, 

Leo Shapirer,’ 

H. L. Stott, 

A. R. Stringer, 

F. C. Warren, 

F. I. Weber, 
Thos. H. West, 
T. G. Williams, 
G. G. Wyld. 


John A’. Anderson, 
E. D. Armstrong, 
G. H. Berry, 
C. A. Bryant, 
Leroy V. Elder, 
J. A. Fallows, 
John E. Farrell, 
Walter F. Farrell, 
S. Harrington, 

J. P. Hathaway, 
E. A. Havens, 

M. H. Hutton, 

J. H. Marshall, 

G. S. Mathewson, 


Harry C. Owen, 
H. M. Phillips, 
A. H. Poland, 
M. W. Pooler, 

A. Readio, 

. A. Reynolds, 

. C. Shaw, 

. T. Sherman, 

. R. Snow, 

7, A. Soban, 
G. I. Tomey, 
R. F. Whitehead, 
Arthur O. Williams. 


Richmond, Va. 


A. L. Archer, 

H. H. Augustine, 
W. F. Augustine, 
James M. Ball, Jr., 
G. Barnard, 

Geo. H. Bates, 
William A. Brown, Jr., 
W. M. Brown, 
Walter W. Dillard, 
W. H. Gilman, 

W. N. Goddard, 

G. B. Gregory, . 

H. H. Harris, 

W. B. Jerman, 
George H. Keesee, 
Russell P. Knightly, 
R. I. Morton, 


D. E. Mounteastle, 
T. H. Norwood, 
A. K. Parker, 
Lawrence Parsons, 
H. G. Proctor, 
L. R. Ritchie, 
W. A. Roper, 

7. Ryland, 

t. J. Schutte, 

. E. Talman, 

. Y. Tyree, 
M. D. Walker, 
W. W. Walthall, 
P. B. Watt, 
James C. Wheat, 
J. F. Wood. 


Roanoke, Va. 


C. W. Beerbower, 
Julian L. East, 

Thos. L. Engleby, 
S. H. Hoge, Jr., 


Harry G. Nicholson, 
E. A. Stover, 
C. A. Young. 


Ripon, Wis. 


H. W. Stelmaker. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


R. C. Badger, 

H. G. Cheetham, 
Harry L. Edgerton, 
L. L. Fuller, 


John Henderson, Jr., 


W. I. Luescher, 
F. Mutschler, 
C. B. Nairn, 


. J. Yetter. 


Frank L. Nied, 
C. F. Rothmeyer, 
Bernard J. Shaw, 
F. M. Simpson, 
F, A, Smith, 

F. 8. Thomas, 

F. D. Whitney, 
F. E. Wright. 


’ Rockaway, N. J. 


W. M. Adair, 
L. H. Alexander, Fe 
: G. C. Blohm, 
L. E. Cable, 
W. B. Cater, 
R. M. Dobie, 
T. E. Dooley, 
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Scranton, Pa.—Continued 


Frank Malikowski, 
T. A. Martinetti, 


Rossberg, Ohio 


Joseph Davis, 
Walter W. DeWilde, 


Albert W. Kehrer. 


H. Fowler, 

C. EK. Gruhler, 
W. E. Holmes, 
L. E. Kenny, 


Sacramento, Cal. 


W. L. Landsborough, 


C. W. Lauppe, 
R. E. Lee, Jr., 
G. B. Lorenz, 


R. D. Andrew, 
T. W. Ball, 

R. C, Barnes, 

Lutzen Buma, 
John W. Boud, 
Otto P. Hoebel, 


John C. Mason. 


M. Anger, 

H. L. Barbash, 
W. J. Bevan, 
C. W. Bolton, 
W. J. Bush, 
Henry L. Clapp, 
A. J. Conway, 
H. M. Craft, 
J. S. Curran, 
H. L. Darton, 
W. A. Day, 
H. A. Ebner, 


Salt Lake 


H D. McGuire, 
R. J. Mallett, 

I. E. Mitchell, 
S. E. Pope, 

H. H. Robinson, 
D. A. Sherwin, 
J. C. Wilson. 


City, Utah 

Q. B. Kelly, 
Chas. R. Mabey, 
J. E. Openshaw, 
W. T. Patrick, 
C. B. Robbins, 
E. T. Stevenson. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Forrest M. Edwards, 


H. Flemming, 
H. D. Friman, 
W. F. Gabriel, 
H. A. Haake, 
Lee Harris, 

H. T. Helen, 
A. E. Hyman, 
T. E. Johnston, 
G. J. Kern, 
Victor Klinker, 


E. V. Krick, 
G. J. Lavelle, 
J. C. Lipman, 
J. D. Lowsley, 
W. Luetge, 
W. D. Lux, 
L. C. McCann, 
William Marcus, 
Edw. F. Moffatt, 
J. P. Mohring, 
H. J. Moore, 
R. A. Newell, 
W. E. Pelkey, 
Paul F. ‘Pfluger, 
C. D. Quaw, 
J. ©. Richert, 

. J. Riess, 

. G. Smith, 

. A. Stivers, 

. A. Supple, 

. H. Winters, 

. L. Wolf. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Alfred H. Ryon. 


Joseph J. Barringer, 


Paul C. Naylor. 


L. Bartone, 
John Benfield, 
Jos. J. Bustin, 


Shenandoah, Pa. 


Scranton, Pa. 


B. T. Cabo, 
Thos. J. Cabo, 


Raymond F. Crane, 


George B, Dimon, 
H. L. Dimon, 

A. L. Dymond, 
Geo. J. Evan, 
Paul J. Eynon, 

J. Gallegher, 

T. A. Gibbons, 

J. D. D. Gladding, 
John Greiner, Jr., 
J. A. Hannon, 
Jacob Hausam, 
MacDonald Heebner, 
L. A. Howell, 

W. B. Kramer, 

E. R. Kreitner, 
W. F. Langton, 
John W. Linen, 


B. Ansley, 
H. A. Barton, 
L. B. Benedict, 
I. C. Bogardus, 
Wm. R. Bow, 
Geo. H. Brown, 
W. T. Burke, 
S. L. Cadwell, 

. P. Callahan, 
A. P. Cassel, 

. H. Coleman, 

. A. Colter, 

. N. L. Davis, 

. L. Davis, 

. T. Drew, 

. Drummond, 
L. W. Eilertsen, 
Raymond L. Elliott, 
J. D. Farmer, 
J. C. Glass, 
Victor R. Graves, 
L. R. Harmon, 
B. A. Hoffeditz, , 
Geo. W. Huntley, 
Fred. F. Jackson, 
Roy S. Jensen, 
Clarence Linstrom, 
P. F. Llewellyn, 
R. J. MacDonald, 


Ralph H. MacMichael, 


John H. McClure, 
Patrick McHugh, 
George E. Maine, 
V. M. Miller, 

G. C. Morrill, 

J. A. Muldoon, 


M. J. Mooney, 

A. J. Motiska, 
Geo. C. Nye, 

John J. O'Malley, 
F. H. Pierce, 

J. P. Rawson, 

T, F. Reilly, 

W. Rodriguez, 
Harry H. Ryan, 
Geo. L. Schautz, 
S. D. Speck, 

A. C. Stevens, 

N. S. Swisher, 
Walter Tinsley, 
John T. Walters, 
Walter V. Watson, 
James A. Wynkoop. 


Seattle, Wash. 


John Muller, 
Alfred A. Nelson, 
Philip Nelson, 

A. E. Neville, 

E. G. Morris, 

H. E. Ousdahl, 
W. A. Owen, 

F. A. Pease, 

Otto S. J. Pedersen, 
C. L. Phillips, 
W. C. Phillips, 
A. E. Pierson, 
D. G. Poland, 

F. W. Ring, 

W. F. Robins, 
W. G. Seelbach, 
J. C. Sloss, 

C. K. Spear, 

W. H. Staley, 

A. R. Steele, 

S. E. Stewart, 
C. L. Stickney, 
C. B. Stott, 

W. L. Suiter, 

L. O. Thompson, 
C. H. Tyndall, 
James Vallentine, 
R. Van Osterhout, 
Harry G. Venema, 
Geo. H. Walker, 
Oliver Weltzien, 
Edwin J. Whitty, 
R. H. Wilson, 

L. L. Wold, 

L. E. Woods, 

L. H. Woolfolk. 
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J. C. Alston, 
Joseph Baily, 
Joseph W. Bradley, 
A. F. Brunkow, 

J. C. Ferguson, 

F. D. Graff, 

E. B. Hutcheck, 

W. E. Kelley, 


F. C. Ball, 

S. B. Blair, 
Ralph W. Bugbee, 
H. C. Claudy, 

H. E. Dieterichs, 
A. J. Dill, 

J. T. Farrar, 

E. P. Harrington, 
Walter T. Herzog, 
F. K. Houston, 

R. I. Jones, 

J. V. Keely, 

W. G. Lackey, 

H. W. Lang, 

B. J. Lazar, 
Edward Lee, 

Geo. P. McAndrew, 
Griffin McCarthy, 
Jos. A. McCarthy, 
S. M. McElroy, 

R. L. Macklin, 


N. P. Delander, 
F. H. Delaney, 

-H. R. Fairchild, 
G. O. H. Flink, 


Wm. §8. Porter. 


B. F. Reitz. 


Millard R. Ames, 
Roy E. Ashpole, 
M. L. Bashore, 
John G. Bryant, 
Wm. A, Boyd, 
John M. Egan, 
Clifford W. Fowler, 
S. Howard Fyler, 
J. A. Haley, 

F. L. H. Holzer, 
A. W. Hudson, 
E. C. Kaufman, 


H. E. McCroskey, 
J. E. McWilliams, 
Frank B. Peach, 
C. G. Prestrud, 

B. A. Russell, 

H. W. Sanders, 

A. H. Sawins, Jr., 
Fred. F. Van Liew. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


W. M. Martin, 
Arthur Meyer, 

F. J. Miller, 
Oscar J. Morris, 
B. W. Moser, 

L. C. Post, 

A. W. Reiter, 

A. C, Riedell, 

O. A. Rowland, 
Fred. H. Salzmann, 
Chas. A. Schacht, 
O. F. Schweer, 
Chas. A. Tacke, 
James M. Turley, 
J. E. Uhrig, 
Frederick Vierling, 
Albert Wagenfuehr, 
J. A. Westbury, 
W. A. Wilkinson, 
G. E. Wilucki, 

C. W. Wright. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Albert Johnson, 
Clarence A. Maley, 
E. O. Nordstrom, 
Gilbert C. Utz. 


Summit, N. J. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wm. T. McCaffrey, 
Frank B. McLoughlin, 
Albert B. Merrill, 
Ernest R. Mulcock, 
E. Nathaway, 

L. W. Palmer, 

Harry W. Parrett, 
Robert B. Porter, 
Willard W. Seymour, 
Earl A. Van Deventer, 
Arthur A. White, 
Alfred L. Wise. 
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Spokane, Wash. 


H. N. Burrill, 
George C. Clark, 


L. E. Bashinsky. 


Vineland, N. J. 


Harry T. Wilcox. 


Wahpeton, N. D. 


A. P. Braun. 


Chas. W. Weitz. 


C. C. Lund. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Troy, Ala. 


Frank P. McGinty, 
David M. Williams. 


Wampum, Pa. 


Warren, IIl. 


Washington, D. C. 


F. G. Addison, Jr., 
W. R. Baum, 

C. T. Beaumet, 
Albert H. Bedford, 
Raymond H. Berry, 
Chas. D. Boyer, 

J. A. Broderick, 

P, A. Brunger, 

A. C. Chewning, 
A. B. Claxton, 

F, B. Devereux, 

M. L. Dinwiddie, 
C. H. Doing, Jr., 
Dr. H. C. Duffy, 
Chas. C. Eckloff, 
C. Louis Eckloff, * 
Joshua Evans, Jr., 
J. D. Faber, 
Philip M. Gartnett, 
Harry W. Gauss, 
Chris. J. Gockeler, 
V. Grayson, 

H. V. Haynes, 
Chas. W. Heider, 
E. E. Herrell, 

W. F. D. Herron, 
Hans W. Ireland, 
J. B. Johnson, 

L. H. Killmon, 


E. T. Love, 

J. J. McDonald, 
Donald H. Manning, 
J. W. Manning, 
F. L. Moore, 

T. J. Moore, 

A. C. Muddiman, 
William R. Nagel, 
Roy L. Neuhauser, 
A, M. Nevins, 
John A. Petty, 
Carroll Pierce, 
Maurice J. Pierce, 
Ross E. Pollock, 
James M. Robert, Jr., 
Walter G. Rogers, 
B. W. Royce, 

A. A. P. Savage, 
M. E. Slindee, 
Vincent B. Smith, 
W. W. Spaid, 
Adam Steinmetz, 
Jos. M. Tighe}; 

A. R. Varela, 

H. P. White, 
Maurice Wilkins, 
J. Cassin Williams, 
E. 8. Wolfe. 


Washington, Pa. 


Robert B. Leslie. 


Waterbury, Coun. 


William J. Wolf. 
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Wheeling, W. Va. 


Henry L. Barth, 
William W. England, 


Harold S. Martin, 
A. E. Schubert. 


White River Junction, Vt. 
R. P. Lynde. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Edward A. Byorick, 
R. G. Davenport, 

C. E. Davies, 

Henry T. Harris, 
Ross H. Lloyd, 


Chas. S. Beach, 
Randall Berg, 

S. Oscar Boughner, 
Butler O. Bower, 
Walter A. Bromfield, 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Continued 
Richard H. Mitchell, Newell W. Rossman, 


George O. Motter, Wm. J. Ruff, 
Thos. J. O’Connor, Arthur B. Schooley, 
John Petro, M. Yurkanin. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Edward L. Taylor. 

Wrightsville; Pa. 
Charles H. Moore. 


Zeeland, Mich. 
Thomas Keppel. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES 


Editor, JoURNAL-BULLETIN, 
American Bankers Association. 


Sm: Bank acceptances embody opportunities for 
American business to an extent so far reaching that a 
conservative man will not venture to name limitations 
upon the achievements rendered possible by their current 
use. 

Their inherent quality of requiring neither an out- 
go nor a reserve of cash for extensions of credit opens a 
way effectually to the development of our domestic and 
foreign commerce heretofore impossible of attaintment. 
And it is these powerful instruments of credit, at times 
called “finance bills,” that form the basis and sustaining 
vigor of London’s financial primacy. 

Under our practice, should a St. Louis bank lend 
$1,000,000 it would require the setting aside of $180,000 
in gold or lawful money, while in Europe such a loan, 
through the medium of bank acceptance or finance bill, 
would involve no cash reserve whatever. Our Federal 
and state statutes, customs and home requirements have 
together been prohibitory and blinding to world trade. 
Now, through the factors of the Federal reserve system, 
the World War and the world’s needs, we have been 
awakened to see our opportunities and enabled to share 
unprecedentedly in international affairs. 

Successfully to carry into execution our maturing 
plans for foreign commerce requires credit operations 
hitherto unused in American banking. These credit op- 
erations, for like purposes, have been effectively developed 
in Europe by their banks’ certification of credit instru- 
ments through acceptances. And the European banks’ 
certification has had the effect of standardizing bills of 
exchange to such an extent that by virtue of the accepted 
credit instruments, these become a part of the circulating 
medium of their nations. 

The bank acceptance is the best, the most effective 
and yet the cheapest of all forms of credit; the best by 
reason of its originating influences, the most effective in 
possessing all the functions of money, and yet the cheap- 
est in that accepting does not either deplete or reserve 
the cash of the accepting bank. Moreover, the general 
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use of this acceptance will be beneficial in practically 
eliminating all interest on demand deposits, will stand- 
ardize bills and credits, and will enable our banks to 
avoid having to invest so large a portion of their call 
liabilities in time securities. 

Our method of using certified checks, factors’ and 
merchants’ acceptances of bills drawn respectively by 
their principals and by their creditors are not acceptances 
within the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, nor conform 
to European usage, nor do our methods in any wise 
approach the primary possibilities of this form of credit. 

A bank’s contract by acceptance to pay the drawer’s 
bill at maturity, absolutely and without condition, essen- 
tially presupposes two conditions precedent to its 
accepting the bill. First, that the drawer possesses the 
requisite credit standing, and secondly, that the bank 
is secured by a credit bond, guaranty, trust receipt, 
insurance, pledge of documents or any form of contract, 
according to the particular class of customers or trans- 
actions, that fully protects the accepting bank. 

In recognition of the need of’safeguards for so potent 
a money-making power as the acceptance, we find the 
restrictions and limitations embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Act and in the statutes of those states that 
have legislated upon this subject. The credit standing 
of the bank and public opinion will operate as additional 
deterrent forces to its misuse, just as these two elements 
now do in England. 

With the passage of the Reserve Board’s recom- 
mended amendment to the Reserve Act allowing member 
banks to make domestic acceptances, our banks will have 
all the needed requirements, legal authority, highest 
standing merchants and an open market in the reserve 
banks, to place America in the forefront of international 
finance, 

It is, therefore, immediately necessary that our 
banks give this subject their studied attention in order 
to educate our people for the wide employment of this 
greatest of all credit instruments. 

Cary NELSON WEISIGER, JR., 
Assistant Manager, St. Louis Clearing House Association. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BANKS IN LONDON— 
THE GERMAN REICHSBANK AND ITS STATEMENT 


Development of the Method by Which Banks Have Aided in 
Bringing the World’s Trade to Great Britain—Groups 
of Banks Which Serve Particular Parts of the 
Empire—The Reichsbank and Its Work and How to 
Read Its Statement. 


By SRINIVAS R, WAGEL 
Ill. 


ESIDES the regular joint stock banks, which 
B operate only in England, there are at least one 

hundred banks whose head offices are situated 
elsewhere, but which have offices in London. In the 
previous articles I have explained sufficiently how Lon- 
don, as the financial center, has had to be consulted by 
every other country in the world with reference to 
money. The big banks of the British colonies and the 
European countries, as also those of the Unittd States, 
have had to establish offices in London, whether they 
liked it or not. Some that cannot afford their own 
offices had correspondents; but as long as the volume of 
business justified a branch, no bank lost an opportunity 
of establishing itself in London. Being in London 
meant, in other words, being in personal touch with 
the money market of the world; and as practically every 
country in the world has had to go to London to borrow 
or deposit, these branch banks facilitated the business of 
their respective countries. 

Most of the large British colonial banks have their 
head offices in the colonies, with branches in London, 
while others have their head offices in London, although 
confining their business to the particular colony. The 
first is the African group of which there are six with 
offices in London. These form the connecting link be- 
tween London and all British Africa. The next is the 
Australian group, eighteen of which have their branch 
offices and four their head offices in London; while 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia is a sort of a 
semi-state bank. The third is the Canadian group and 
consists of seven banks with offices in London. The In- 
dian group is the fourth; there are five banks, four of 
which have their head offices in London. The Near- 
Eastern group consists of six banks, operating in Egypt, 
Persia and Turkey. The Far-Eastern group is com- 
posed of four banks, two of which have their head offices 
in Tokio, one in London and one in Hong Kong. There 
are six South American banks, all of which have their 
head offices in London. There are four United States 
banking and trust companies, all of which have their 
head offices in New York. Besides, all the continental 
nations are represented in London, while there are banks, 
like the “British Bank for Foreign Trade,” which operate 
in Russia and which are created for specific purposes. 

In this connection I believe it would be losing a good 
opportunity if I failed to mention the advantage of 
creating and operating banks like the British Bank of 


South America, or the Chartered Bank of India. In 
this country we have only two institutions which in any 
way correspond to the above mentioned banks, 1. ¢., the 
International Banking Corporation and the, Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas—the latter is not completely or- 
ganized as yet. The advantage of having special banks 
like the Eastern, the South American, or Near-Eastern 
banks has long been understood in England, and should 
be known to the banking fraternity in this country. The 
shareholders know they take the risk of operating in a 
foreign country or colony, and in most cases such share- 
holders are manufacturers and merchants interested in 
developing the trade with the particular country or 
colony. If, for instance, a joint-stock bank long estab- 
lished in London entered into a new field, even with the 
consent of the shareholders, it would be jeopardizing the 
interests of its depositors. A depositor in London would 
have to take the risk of bad management, say, in Rio 
Janeiro, and likewise the depositor in Rio Janeiro would 
have to stand a loss arising out of something going 
wrong in London. It has rarely happened that a bank 
starts with large numbers of branches, especially in for- 
eign countries. Consequently the depositor in a London 
joint-stock bank has every right to hold that his bank 
will not take the unnecessary risk of operating in foreign 
countries. On the other hand, when a bank is started to 
operate elsewhere, the depositor in London knows what 
he may expect. 

The second point is the efficiency of management. 
In these days of specialization, it must be perfectly clear 
that a bank cannot-do two different kinds of business 
under different conditions as effectively as it would a 
single kind of business. Let us take, for instance, Lon- 
don and Shanghai. The conditions of credit, money, the 
nature of the trade, the credit information and all other 
details that contribute to make banking a success are as 
far apart as the poles; so London has very wisely de- 
cided to have Eastern banks to work in Shanghai, with 
just the connection with London necessary for inter- 
national financing. The Colonial banks have also been 
started to meet local conditions, although at the outset 
practically all the c»pital came from London, and even 
up to the war had to be supplied with working funds by 
London. I mention this point, because it has a great 
bearing on present developments in banking in this 
country. If it is the serious intention of the United 
States to take its rightful place in international trade 
the best plan would be to follow England and have 
special banks to work in différent localities. ; 

As a rule, the principal Continental banks are much 
more in direct touch with industries and manufactures 
of their countries than British banks. In other words, 
some of the banks own mines and factories and prac- 
tically work them. '‘'r Germany credit banks, whose 
principal function is __ help trade actively, have’ grown 
to We very powerful titutions. The French, Belgian 
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and Russian banks own real estate on a very large scale, 
manage and work mines and manufactories and control 
subsidiary banks. To take a typical example: The 
Societe Generale de Belgique has on its balance sheet 
the following items: “Accounts Current with Controlled 
Banks,” “Accounts Current with Controlled Companies” 
and “Accounts Current with Affiliated Companies.” 
Some continental banks whose example has been fol- 
lowed in Japan have issued debentures, principally those 
connected with industry. Some banks put all the bal- 
ance of the surplus profits, after paying dividend, etc., 
into the reserve fund, while others have a reserve fund, 
besides a special reserve against losses, a dividend equal- 
ization reserve and undivided profits. The special re- 
serve against losses is plain enough. When such reserve 
exceeds a certain amount it iis either paid out in div- 
idends or added to the regular reserve fund. The div- 
idend equalization reserve is set apart from profits in 
order to enable the management to pay a steady return 
each year. It is not an uncommon experience with 
banking, as well as in other business, to have good and 
bad years. The shareholders will naturally have a good 
return in good years and a diminished return in bad 
years; such variations in the return are avoided by set- 
ting apart a certain amount from the profits of good 
years to dividend equalization. If the following year 
shows a poor return the management may draw out of 
the equalization fund and pay a better dividend than 
the business of that particular year would warrant. 
“Undivided profits” is an item which appears in the 
balance sheet of most Colonial and Indian banks. That 
is simply a sort of reserve held in suspense to be used 
at the discretion of the management at some future 
date. Most of the Colonial and Indian banks, and banks 
established for trade in Eastern countries, are authorized 
to issue notes. The reserve for these notes is composed 
of cash varying from thirty to fifty per cent. and the 
rest in securities and investments easily realizable. 
Therefore, these banks have their cash item thus: “Cash 
in hand, at bankers, at call and short notice.” Cash in 
hand, of course, is well known. The cash at bankers 
means the balance left with that particular bank in 
London with which they carry a special account. That 
bank in its turn usually gives its cash as “Cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England.” It is. presumed that the 
amount with that particular bank can be called at any 
time. Cash at call and short notice and cash in hand 
means, in the case of the Colonial and Indian banks, the 
total held in all their branches—because these banks 
have, as a rule, a very large number of branches in the 
countries in which they operate. As these banks are 
mainly interested in foreign trade they generally have 
an-item in the assets side, “Bills and remittances in 
transit.” With the Eastern banks bills of exchange con- 
stitute a very large part of the assets. 

The accounts of the Continental banks, as a rule, are 
about the same as those of the ordinary joint-stock 
banks; but a knowledge of the actual conditions under 
which banking is carried on in France and Germany 
would help to explain some items, which are com- 
paratively obscure. Large banking institutions in Ger- 


many have not only branches, but allied institutions 
which they control. For instance, the Disconto-Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin controls the following allied banks: 
Allgemeine Deutsche Credit-Anstalt, Leipzig; Sued- 
deutsche Disconto-Gesellschaft A. G., Mannheim; Bay- 
erische Disconto-und Wechsel-Bank A. G., Nuernberg; 
Bank fuer Thueringen vorm; B. M. Strupp Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Meiningen; Stahl und Federer A. G., Stutt- 
gart; Barmer Bank-Verein, Magdeburg; Oberlausitzer 
Bank, Zittau. In France also the Comptoir Nacionale 
has a large number of branches and does a great business 
in agricultural and mortgage loans. On the other hand, 
the Credit Lyonnaise does not lend on the security of 
land or houses. There is a kind of institution which is 
peculiar to the continent, especially to France; it is the 
Credit Foncier, ‘which raises its funds by. the issue of 
long-term bonds and not by deposits liable to call at any 
time, and lends out principally on mortgages. The ac- 
counts of these banks are consequently slightly more 
complicated than those of the London joint-stock banks. 

A noteworthy feature of the German banks, espe- 
cially those having branches in London, is the extraor- 
dinary concentration of business. Six leading banks of 
Germany had a capital of 1,200,000,000 marks at the 
close of 1914, while the national banks of the eastern 
states, including New York (state and city), New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, had only a capital of $332,000,000. In France 
also the business is concentrated; at the close of 1914 
the four leading banks had a capital of 882,500,000 
francs. 

All the European countries having trade with the 
Eastern countries have their Eastern banks, through 
which all business with India and the Far East is trans- 
acted. The British have the largest number; the French 
have the Banque de l’Indo-Chine; the Germans, the 
Deutsche-Asiatische Bank; the Belgians, Banque Belge 
pour l’Etranger; the Dutch, the Netherlands Trading 
Society; the Russians, the Russo-Asiatic Bank. Unlike 
the British Eastern banks, which have no special spon- 
sors, the Eastern banks of the continental nations have 
all been off-shoots of the big banking institutions of 
their respective countries. The accounts of some of these 
banks are presented in the currency of Eastern countries. 
In any case, as they operate in the East, and exchange 
is one of the most important factors in the business, the 
accounts are presented in a slightly different manner. 
For instance, the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank has a 
sterling and silver reserve. Most of the banks invest a 
portion of their funds in gold, i. e., in Europe, and the 
rest in silver, i. e., in the countries in which they 
operate. The nature of their business is not in any way 
restricted, and many a time they have to speculate in 
exchange. Otherwise their accounts are the same as 
those of the regular joint-stock. banks. 

There are two Eastern banks, in the real sense of 
the word, which have offices in London, i. ¢., the Yoko- 
hama Specie and Taiwan banks. Their head offices are 
in Tokio. They were started expressly to carry on the 
foreign business in Japan. They follow the British 
method and they issue notes like other Eastern banks. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank is the link between the 
government of Japan and the rest of the world. 


HOW TO READ BANK STATEMENTS 
IV—THE REICHSBANK 

The Imperial Reichsbank is so much before the lime- 
light, at present, that apart from any interest one may 
have in the accounts, the subject by itself should be 
found extremely interesting. It would be out of place 
to give in detail the history of the formation of this bank 
and the wonderful growth it has had within a compara- 
tively short period. During the period of twenty-eight 
years, the total business of the bank has increased seven- 
fold, and it has the credit of managing the finances of 
the Central Powers during this war. It is not a state 
bank, for there is only a single state bank in Europe, 
i. e., the Imperial State Bank of Russia. The Reichs- 
bank, like the Bank of England or the Bank of France, 
is regarded as a private bank, and its capital is owned 
by shareholders; but the government has practically 
full control of its management, almost as much as in the 
case of the Bank of France. The shareholders of the 
bank are mainly bankers, and they elect a committee 
which has only consultative powers. The supreme con- 
trol is vested with the Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire, who appoints a president and vice-president and a 
committee to advise them. The charter of the bank 
is for only ten years, and therefore changes take place 
every time the charter is renewed. The capital of the 


bank at present is 180,000,000 marks, all of which is 
paid up. Up to 1905 the capital was only 120,000,000 


marks. The reserve fund in the account of October 15, 
1915, amounted to 113,806,000 marks, and it is a very 
creditable advance on the total for 1876, which was only 
13,782,470 marks. The reserve fund is created, as in the 
case of all banks, from profits. According to the latest 
arrangement, the shareholders are entitled to a dividend 
of three and one-half per cent.; then twenty per cent. of 
the surplus is added to the reserve; any further surplus 
is divided between the government and the shareholders 
in the ratio of three to one. 

The most important item on the debtor side of the 
bank statement is the “Notes in circulation.” Owing to 
the war there has been an abnormal increase in the total 
of notes issued. In the account we find that 5,777,260,000 
marks in notes were in circulation; at the end of 1913 
the circulation was only 2,593,616,050 marks, while for 
the week ended June 15, 1916, the circulation exceeded 
6,636,000,000 marks. This bank is a note-issuing bank 
like the Bank of England and the Bank of France, be- 
sides being, of course, the bankers’ bank. ‘Like other 
semi-state banks, it transacts business with individuals 
and corporations, but its great strength arises from its 
authority to issue notes. Before the war there were five 
other banks, besides the Reichsbank, which were author- 
ized to issue notes, having an aggregate aythorized issue 
of 68,000,000 marks—which is a very small fraction of 
the Reichsbank’s issue. It is understood that, since the 
war, the note-issuing privilege has been vested entirely 
in the Reichsbank. The law regulating such issue is very 
complex. In substance, the bank is entitled to issue 


three marks’ worth of notes for every mark in gold in 
its treasury. The balance of the collateral may be silver, 
imperial treasury notes or notes of other banks. The 
increase in the note circulation has a great bearing on 
the war expenditures of the German Empire. In the 
first weeks of the war the government had only the 
bank to rely upon for its expenditure; and during the 
first two months the bank provided all the money needed 
for the conduct of the war. Since then, by increasing 
the notes, the bank has provided practically one-sixth 
of the total spent up to date. 

The next item is “Current, clearing accounts and 
deposits, 1,677,600,000.” Up to 1911 the Reichsbank, as 
well as all German banks, lent freely to their own indus- 
trial concerns, as well as to foreign countries; but they 
were not averse to borrowing from any country which 
had a cheap rate of interest—sufficient to leave them a 
margin of profit. When the Moroccan situation came to 
a head in 1911, French money was withdrawn from Ber- 
lin; the German banks found themselves in a quandary, 
as they had made large commitments to finance several 
projects. They had no other way open to them but to 
go to the Reichsbank, and consequently the bills: in- 
creased. The war in the Balkans in 1912 still further 
accentuated the position, and German finance had to 
look solely to the Reichsbank for assistance. The result 
was that deposits with the Reichsbank began to increase, 
and the war led to a still further increase in deposits. 
It is noteworthy that as late as 1913 the deposits totaled 
only 793,872,570 marks. The last item in the liability 
side is the “Miscellaneous account, 42,744,345 marks.” 
These liabilities have still further increased; the total 
on October 15, 1915, being 244,480,000 marks. Most of 
this increase is attributed to the incidence of the war. 

The first item on the creditor side of the balance 
sheet is “Cash in hand.” In the old accounts the total 
included treasury notes and notes of other banks. Of 
this total of 3,009,987,992 marks on December 31, 1914, 
2,092,811,000 marks were in gold and 36,865,000 marks 
were in silver. Béfore the war the bank was accustomed 
to considering silver, treasury notes and notes of other 
banks as cash, because the total on these items was not 
large; and in any case notes in circulation were well 
under the legal limit. For instance, in 1908 the bank 
had 1,047,727,755 marks cash, of which 768,260,000 
marks were gold, and notes in circulation were to the 
total of 1,975,389,895 marks. In 1913, the year before the 
war, the cash in hand was 1,505,770,220 marks, of which 
1,169,971,000 marks were gold, and notes in circulation 
totaled only 2,593,616,050 marks. Since the outbreak of 
the war a number of experiments have been made in 
finance in Germany, as in other countries, and it has 
been wisely decided not to include the treasury notes 
and notes of other banks as cash. For instance, in the 
account with which we are dealing, cash in hand in- 
cludes gold to the total of 2,426,360,000 marks and 
silver to the total of 36,180,000 marks, while there are 
two separate items, i. e., treasury notes, 830,800,000 
marks, and notes of other banks, 20,880,000 marks. On 
the same date, the notes in circulation were to the value 
of 5,777,260,000 marks. The division of cash in hand 
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into gold, silver, treasury notes and notes of other banks 
reveals the position much more clearly than the previous 
account. This is evidently done in order to inspire con- 
fidence in the financial strength of the government. The 
treasury notes are constantly about the billion mark 
level, at present, as it is the medium through which the 
war is financed until the amount of expenditure is con- 
solidated into loans. 

The next item in the account is, “Investments, 
36,520,000 marks.” Before the war investments had 
some meaning and consisted principally of credit ex- 
tended to other banks. As Germany has always been 
a borrower elsewhere—at the same time being a lender— 
the credit granted by the Reichsbank and other banks 
has not been uniform. For instance, on December 31, 
1912, the total was 108,310,120 marks, and on the same 
date in 1913 the total was 403,553,990 marks. The rea- 
son why, since the war, investments have decreased very 
much is that the larger part of the sums has to be given 
to the government for war expenditure, and the bank 
has had to discount three or four times as many bills as 
before the war. “Other securities” held by the bank 
amounted to 238,260,000 marks. These securities con- 


sist of stocks and bonds, of public utilities owned by 
municipalities and are mostly gilt-edged. Since the war 
there has been a slight increase, because much of the 
financing done by other banks in the past now comes 
to the Reichsbank. 

The most important item in the creditor side of the 
account is, “Bills discounted, 4,390,380,000 marks.” At 
no time in the history of the Reichsbank has there been 
such a large amount of bills discounted. Before the war 
the average was slightly over a billion; the total for 
1912 was slightly over two billion, because of the with- 
drawal of French money consequent on the Moroccan 
incident and the Balkan wars. At present the German 
banks have no means of borrowing from elsewhere as 
they have been accustomed to do in the past; they have 
all gone to the Reichsbank;. and as I have already 
pointed out, the Reichsbank has met the situation by 
expanding its note circulation. 

The last item in the account is, “Advances, 13,780,000 
marks.” Advances, previous to the war, used to be 
higher, but owing to the changed conditions of financing 
methods the total in this account is very small. 


OVER-CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS 


The word “over-certification” is a disagreeable one, 
but it is claimed in some quarters that the act of over- 
certification is merely another form of making a loan. 
Whether this idea is logical or not, there is a prevailing 
sentiment that over-certification is not ideal banking, and 
clearing houses in many cities are inclined to discourage 
it. 

: The National Bank Act declares it to be unlawful 

for any officer, clerk or agent of any national banking 
association to certify any check drawn upon the associa- 
tion unless the person or company drawing such check 
has on deposit with the association at the time such 
check is certified an amount of money equal to the 


amount specified in such check. Any check so certified 
by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
one against the association, but the act of any officer, 
clerk or agent of any such association in violation of 
this provision shall subject such bank to proceedings 
on the part of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
appointment of a receiver. 

The false certification of a check is deemed a mis- 
demeanor, the penalty for which is a fine of not more 
than five thousand dollars or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than five years, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. 
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Family Tree of the Modern Bank Rooted 
in the Ancient Woolens ‘Trade 


Strange Story of the Bank of Tyre, Its Establishment 
Through the Woolen and Dye Trades, Its Capture 
by Baldwin in 1124 and Later Rehabilitation—How 
It Fared When the Trade was Removed to Italy. 


By ALEXANDER DEL MAR 


PON hearing that certain American bankers had 
[ | made advances upon the million dollars’ worth of 
dyestuffs recently brought from Germany in the 
submarine Deutschland, a member of the ancient Floren- 
tine family of the Medici, now visiting New York, made 
the singular remark that “there has always been a close 
connection between banking and the woolens trade, for 
which same old trade these dyestuffs are destined. Why? 
Because when cotton clothing was unknown and linen 
only worn by the affluent, wool composed the universal 
clothing of the masses. Its manufacture was therefore 
the greatest of all the trades and its profits being monopo- 
lized by the king or pontiff, it was almost the only trade 
that yielded the capital necessary for the establishment 
of banking. Hence all the early banking houses of 
Europe were, so to speak, built on wool; the Medici, 
Fuggers, Bardi, Pepoli and Frangipanni. Even if you go 
back to the earliest commercial batik whose history has 
come down to us, you will find that it was built on wool 
and the trade secrets whicli made of woolens a monopoly 
profitable and permanent enough for the support of bank- 
ing. It was not money-lending that created banks; it 
was banks that created money-lending; banks that had 
previously accumulated a capital from wool and made a 
business of loaning it out at interest.” Then he told the 
strange story of the Bank of Tyre. 


The Bank of Tyre 


The city of Tyre was so ancient that when it was 
captured by Alexander it had long passed its millennium. 
Its trade extended to all the world and embraced every 
commodity known to commerce. Its ships and caravans 
fetched tin from Britain, ivory and gold from Africa, 
spices and frankincense from India. For return cargoes 
they carried those woolens, colored by precious dyes, 
which constituted the basis of all its other commerce, 
the “bales of (purple) blue and broidered work and chests 
of rich apparel” mentioned in Ezekiel, xxvi, et seqg.; a 
monopoly so odious that the wife of Darius refused even 
to touch a piece of Tyrian woolens. (Quintus Curtius, 
ii, 17.) 

The enormous wealth thus created naturally led to 
the establishment of a bank, which after many vicissi- 
tudes was still found existing, when in 1124 Baldwin, 
brother of Godfrey de Bouillon, led his crusaders from 
the capture of Tyre to that of Roha or Edessa, near the 
fords of the Euphrates. 


It was here that were situated the famous woolen 
and fulling mills and dye-works of the Tyrians. The 
advantages of the place were a fall of water for power, 
the adjacent alum deposits of Roha for mordants, the 
clays for fulling and the river for transport. The dye- 
stuffs being light, were easily brought from the sea- 
coast, where Godfrey secured the convenient shipping 
port of Joppa, which he erected into a countship. 

Edessa was no new manufacturing town. Under its 
ancient name of Oorfa or Urfa it had been one almost 
as long as Tyre had been a trading emporium. The 
two places had probably been connected ever since they 
were founded by the Kheta, for in name, Oorfa was 
merely a replica of that Mongolian Oorga which down 
to. the present day is celebrated for its woolen manu- 
factures and beautiful but secretly applied dyes; while 
as to the elusive Carchemish, where the Kheta were 
overthrown by Sargon, where could it possibly be situ- 
ated but at or near the fords of the more modernly 
named Edessa? 

Following the example of his brother Godfrey, Bald- 
win, for himself, now erected Edessa into a countship 
and stretched its territorial boundaries across the 
Euphrates, doubtless with the hope to enlarge its scope 
of taxation, as well as its facilities for trade. With 
similar views he also rehabilitated the ancient Bank of 
Tyre and invited his crusading brethren to make avail 
of its advantages as a place of security for the treasure 
they were daily recovering from the surprised and de- 
feated Greeks and Moslems. 


Commercial Character of the Knights 
- The crusading knights, whose valorous deeds were 
long sung by imaginative troubadours in distant lands, 
were as different in appearance and conduct from their 


poetic pictures as it is possible to conceive. An eye- 
witness, the Princess Anna Comnena, who saw and con- 
versed with the crusaders, wrote of them that “all 
Europe seems to have been turned up from the gutter 
to fall upon Asia.” One has only to read the confessions 
of the Knights Templars themselves, given upon the 
abolition of their order, to be convinced that the lady’s 
eyes and judgment did not mislead her. Barring some 
notable exceptions, their sole object seems to have been 
plunder. As for the rabble behind them, their deeds are 
too horrible for description. Says Hallam, in his first 
chapter, “Men resorted to Palestine, as in modern times 
they have done to the Colonies, in order to redeem their 
time, or repair their fortune. Thus, Gui de Lusignan, 
after flying from France for murder, was ultimately 
raised to the throne of Jerusalem. * * * It was 
here in 1099, when their triumph was consummated, that 
it was stained with the most atrocious massacre; not 
limited to the hour of resistance, but renewed delib- 
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erately, after that penitential procession to the Sepulchre, 
which might have calmed their ferocious dispositions.” 
The avarice of the knights was nowhere exhibited 
more glaringly than in their connection with the Bank 
of Tyre. This (the bank) was at first pounced upon 
by the Venetians, who, after taking possession of its 
treasure and issuing parchment bank notes signed by 
the doge Dominico Michieli, with which to pay off his 
troops and sailors, petitioned King Godfrey at Jeru- 
salem to continue them (the Venetians) in the bank’s 
“mereantile privileges.” Instead of this, Godfrey con- 
ferred the “privileges” upon his brother Baldwin; and the 
Venetians had to be content with the spoil they had seized. 
- Among the coveted advantages of the bank was the mon- 
opoly of the wool trade, which now became the spoil of 
the French knight. After Baldwin had set up his mills 
and dyeing works at Edessa, after he had employed the 
most cruel means to force from the natives the secrets of 
their trade, after Godfrey had arranged an organized re- 
sumption of the commerce of Tyre, revived its ancient 
bank and secured and improved an additional seaport at 
Joppa, their fellow-crusader, Bohemond, a son of Robert 
Guiscard, led several shiploads of lazzaroni from Naples, 
to ravage the East, steal from his allies the stolen 
secrets of Edessa and carry them to Italy, there to con- 
tinue the once famous woolens trade of Tyre in the Bay 
of Taranto. 


Failure of the Bank 


From that moment the. Bank of Tyre was doomed. 
Plunder still continued to come in, and some measure of 
profit was doubtless gleaned from the melting of bullion, 
exchanges of coins, charges for the safe-keeping of 
treasure, etc., but these items are not sufficient to sup- 
port a bank and cover the risk it runs from fire, robbery, 
or successful fraud. The commercial community of 
Tyre was gone; its shipping, its trade, its connections 
were gone; more than all, its great woolens trade was 
gone; and with little prospect of its revival. 

Yet this forlorn hope seems to have kept it alive, 
or nominally alive, until the year 1145, when Edessa 
was besieged by a native army commanded by the brave 
Zenghi, or Sangiar, one of the Atabek sultans, who after 
a fierce struggle of twenty-five days finally made a prac- 
ticable breach in its formidable walls and entered the 
city sword in hand. His triumph, however, was marked 
by his death, for here, as Gibbon regrettingly relates, 
fell “the last hero of his race.” Although Tyre remained 
in the hands of the Latins, its woolens trade was lost, 
its commercial importance annihilated, and its bank 
buried and forgotten. 


Removal of the Woolens Trade to Italy 
The treachery of Bohemond, while it impoverished 
Tyre, failed to enrich the traitor. After some ineffectual 
attempts to revive or continue the trade of Tyre in the 
Bay of Taranto, it was relinquished by the crusader to 
hands more capable of rendering it successful. These 


were merchants of Florence, who recognizing the natural 
udvantages of the place for this particular enterprise, 
especially in the presence and abundant supply of a dye- 
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“merged or consolidated into thirty-three. 
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yielding pholades in the Bay of Taranto, took it over 
from its owners at a price and applied technica] skill and 
capital to the upbuilding of Taranto works and the 
woolens trade. Among these merchants were the Medici. 


The Medici 

The rise, the triumph and the fall of this great house 
are full of interest and instruction to the banker and 
economist. To the former it offers a history of banking 
upon which English works are entirely silent; to the 
latter, a knowledge of events whose obscuration ‘has given 
rise to incomplete statistics and erroneous theories. 
Schoenhof informs us that in 1422 Florence had no less 
than seventy-two banks, which by the year 1472 were 
So widely dis- 
tributed were they in all parts of Europe, that they were 
called the “Fifth Estate.” The Medici alone had sixteen 
banking houses in. different European cities. (“History 
of Money and Prices,” p. 85n.) 

These matters of history are not only interesting, 
they are of practical importance at the present day. An 
example from political economy affords an illustration 
in point. 

European Accessions of Gold and Silver 

For many years past the U. 8. Mint reports have 
published the commercial world’s accessions of the 
precious metals as tabulated by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer, a 
German author, whose survey of the subject appears to 
have been confined to Humboldt’s researches. As the 
latter omitted from view the enormous harvest, about 
500 million dollars’ worth of these metals gathered from 
1545 to 1700, in India, China and Japan, chiefly Japan, 
and brought into Europe by the Portuguese and Dutch, 
these imperfect statistics have given rise to the social- 
istic theory that the great rise of prices during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries was due, not to money 
but to monoplies and extravagant profits. (Die Neue 
Zeit, N. Y., 1869-70.) 

The omitted 500 millions of Eastern plunder will 
be found in “The Treasure of Japan” by Arrai Tsikugo- 
no-kami and the Dutch and Portuguese writers. The 
sounder theory is laid down by Adam Smith, who says: 
“The abundance of gold and silver seems to have been 
the sole cause of their diminution in value. It is ac- 
counted for in the same manner by everybody; and 
there never has been any dispute either about the fact, 
or about the cause of it.” It was left to the German 
statistician to sow the seeds of a new and mischievous 
doctrine. 

Constantinople 

Taranto, however, was not the only place which had 
fallen heir to the trade of Tyre. The molluse (a species 
of pholades), whose precious juice gave the envied red 
and purple of Syria to the woolens (and now the linens , 
and cottons) of the western world, was discovered to 
abound all along the coasts of Asia Minor; where numer- 
ous manufactories now arose under the authority of the 
Greek emperors, in which the textile trades were prose- 
cuted with success; and where, as in other places, local 
banks, for example, the Bank of Byzantium, were estab- 
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lished or strengthened for their accommodation. With 
the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, both 
the trade and the banks disappeared from the imperial 
realm. After an interval, they both turned up in Italy. 

The rise of the Medici coincides with the establish- 
ment of these trades in Italy; their acme concurred with 
the arrival of the American and Oriental treasures in 
Europe; their disappearance as bankers, with the dis- 
persion of those treasures throughout christendom and 
the importation of cochineal dyes from America; events 
that transferred the woolens trade from the Mediter- 
ranean to the North Sea; from Italy and Spain to Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Britain. 


Italian Banks of the Medieval Ages 
The private banks of the Medici and other merchants 
of the Italian republics which were established in Europe 
during the Middle Ages do not appear to have been in- 
debted either to money or political liberty, of which, 
previous to the opening of America, there was but little 


enlargement; but to the fall of Constantinople, the dis- 
persion of its arts, manufactures and commerce, conspicu- 
ous among which was its trade in wool and its allied 
industries. The banking fortunes of Italy were made 
during the two centuries which elapsed between the fall 
of the Greek empire and the termination of the Thirty 
Years’ War, after which prosperty and affluence took 
wing from the south to the north of Europe; and the 
haleyon age of the Mediterranean became a dream of the 
past. 

The bank of Venice was not yet a bank; that of 
Barcelona became atrophied in the sleepy halls of Tala- 
vera and Alcantara; while those of Lyons and San Carlos 
were beggared in yielding to the financial importunities 
of Francis I and Charles V. The bank of Genoa alone 
survived of the once predominant banks of the South. 

In the midst of this banking gloom and mortality 
arose the banks of Amsterdam, Hamburg, Stockholm and 
England, all of them destined to historical careers and 
world-wide influence. 
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INSTITUTE CHAPTERGRAMS 


Chaptergrams must be received by the Educational Director of the Institute not later than the 28th of the 


month preceding publication. 


It would bea convenience if they were received by the 26th. 


Preparations Complete for the Greatest of 
Institute Conventions 


The program for the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Institute of Banking is given added attractive- 
ness with the appointment of Paul M. Warburg as vice- 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Warburg is to 
speak at the opening session of the convention and no man 
is better qualified to discuss the Reserve Act. 

To inspire interest and increase attendance, particulars 
regarding the program and descriptions and illustrations of 
the convention city and tts limitless attractions, have been 
published in previous issues of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 
There is therefore little to add beyond the fact that the con- 
vention promises to be the best and biggest in Institute 
history. The dates are September 20, 21 and 22. 

The subject upon which John J. Arnold, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Chicago, will talk has not been 
received, but he has indicated to the committee that it 
will be along the lines of economic preparedness. This will 
be in harmony with the spirit of the second session of the 
convention, at which the report of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will be received and at which General Leonard 
Wood will also speak. 

The debate to be held on the afternoon of the second. 
day will be between Syracuse and Chattanooga Chapters. 
The time for the debate is set for three o’clock, thus giving 
opportunity for some of the Cincinnati men to be present. 

The big Institute dinner will be held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Gibson on Thursday evening, and it is expected 
that the attendance will exceed that of any regular session 
of the Institute in the past. Some of the speakers and 
their subjects are: F. W. Ellsworth, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, “Why the Institute Has Made Good”; D. 
Cc. Wills, Federal Reserve Agent, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘The 
Kriumph of Theory”; Frederick C. Hicks, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Cincinnati, “The Law of Success.” 

The session of Friday morning will be devoted to the 
work of the Thrift Committee of the Institute. The work 
will be in charge of EB. G. McWilliam of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, who has arranged the fol- 
lowing program: Address “Thrift,” by Milton W. Harrison, 
Secretary Savings Bank Section, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York. Followed by three-reel motion picture en- 
titled, ‘‘Thrift in the Boy”; ‘Institute Thrift Work in the 
tast’”’ by H. BE. Reed, Union National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
‘Institute Thrift Work in the South’ by M. B. Keith, 
Security National Bgnk, Dallas, Tex.; “Institute Thrift 
Work in the Northwest” by T. H. West, Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; “Field of Thrift Within the Chapter” 
by John 8S. Curran, Humboldt Savings Bank, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

After the Thrift Work the convention will be brought 
to a close with the election of officers and other business 
of the Institute. 

President Robert H. Bean will preside at the opening 
session on Wednesday morning and at the dinner on Thurs- 
day night. He will also preside at the final business ses- 
sion on Friday morning. Vice-President J. H. Daggett will 
preside at the session on Thursday morning, and Carl H. 
Chaffee, Chairman of the Debate Committee, will preside 
at the debate on Thursdav afternoon. 


Annual Debate 


Preliminary debates between the Chapters entering the 
National Contest have been concluded and announcement 
can now be made of the details concerning the Annual 
Debate which will be held at the Convention in Cincinnati, 
on Thursday afternoon, September 21. 

The result of the preliminary debates was as follows: 


Utica 
Syracuse } Syracuse 
Syracuse 


Philadelphia BUadelphia 


Chicago 
Nashville 


Nashville 


New York 


Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 


The question which has been chosen by the Committee for 
the Annual Debate is “Resolved, that the closing of accounts 
of over thirty days by an acceptance is an improvement over 
the open book account.” Affirmative, Syracuse; negative, 
Chattanooga. There will be three members of each team, 
and the judges will include a prominent banker, merchant 
and lawyer or educator of Cincinnati. 

A beautiful, solid silver cup has been offered by the 
Institute, upon which will be engraved the name of the 
Chapter winning the annual debate. This Chapter will 
hold the cup for one year, but any Chapter must win 
the annual debate three times in order to become the perma- 


-ment possessor of the cup. 


It is believed by the Committee that the interest in 
debating among the Chapters has been stimulated by the 
holding of the preliminary debates, and instituting an 
annual debate for the Institute Cup. The subject chosen 
for the annual debate is of peculiar interest to the bank- 
ing and commercial interests of this country, and the two 
Chapters who will take part are bending every effort to pre- 
sent clearly and logically the merits of their respective Sides 
of the question. 

The Debate Committee consists of Carl H. Chaffee, 
Chairman, Philadelphia; C. Leland Getz, New York; F. M. 
Polliard, Pittsburgh; Edwin C: Phinney, Minneapolis; 
Herbert C. Roer, Chicago; John C. Rovensky, New York. 


On Time 


If the “On Time’ Committee had a liberal appropria- 
tion at its command, it would supply to each delegate a 
erystal for his’ watch bearing the initials O. T. etched into 
the glass above the figures, indicating the time of starting 
convention. This would be constant reminder to every 
American Institute of Banking man or woman in Cincinnati 
that the greatest profit from the convention proceedings 
will accrue to those who are present at every session when 
it begins. As the sessions of the American Institute of 
Banking have been noticeable in the past for the high per- 
centage of punctuality of those attending, the work of the 
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to improvement as to remind them of past performances 
and to impress upon them the necessity for keeping the 
record up. Let us set the American Bankers Association, 
soon to meet in Kansas City, an example along this line. 
The Program Committee has done its part, and the only 
reward they ask is a prompt and faithful attendance. Let 
us not refuse them that. The “On Time” Committee con- 
sists of James B. Birmingham, John Curran, Frank B. 
Devereaux, Frank C. Eves, J. Harry Marshall, Jean Phillips, 
P. J. Slach, Herbert EK. Stone, B. W. Moser, Chairman. 


Entertainment 


After the delegates are registered and sessions be- 
gun, a rest from business of the first day will be had 
to afford Cincinnati Chapter an opportunity to enter- 
tain the delegates and visitors. Promptly at 2 Pp. M. 
automobiles will be waiting to conduct our guests 
through and around our city to points of interest. 
Like Rome, Cincinnati is situated upon seven hills and 
the views from these hills give one a better apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of Cincinnati. The parties will be 
returned to their respective hotels and given time to 
clean up and dine. Later in the evening, about 7:45, 
we will proceed to the Zoo for a special entertainment. 
This will be novel, but no description will be given— 
just come and enjoy yourselves—“The Zoo belongs to 
you.” On the evening of the second day a dinner will 
be given at the Hotel Gibson at 6 o’clock. On the third 
day at 2 Pp. M. a trip to Fernbank Dam will be taken 
upon the Jsland Queen, the largest excursion boat on 
the Ohio. A special entertainment will be given in the 
spacious drawing room and dance hall of the boat. 


For the Ladies 

Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1916. 1st Day—9:30 to 9:45 
A. M.—Visiting ladies to be received by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Committee in the ladies’ parlors on the second 
floor, Sinton Hotel. 9:45 a. M.—Trolley ride through 
scenic Kentucky to Fort Thomas. 2 Pp. M.—Auto sight- 
seeing trip in Cincinnati and suburbs. (Autos leave 
Sinton Hotel.) 7:30 Pp. M.—Evening entertainment at 
the Zoo. (Special cars leave Sinton Hotel.) 

Thursday, Sept. 21, 1916. 2d Day—10 a. M.—Visit 
Rookwood Pottery and Sterling Glass Co. (Autos leave 
Sinton Hotel.) 12:30 Pp. m.—lLuncheon at the Zoo 
Club House. 3 P. M.—Visit Cincinnati General Hospital. 


4 Pp. M—Reception at Women’s Club. 7:30 P. M.— 
Reception (informal), ladies’ parlor, Hotel Sinton, 
second floor. 8 Pp. M.—Dinner—ladies tea room, Sinton 
Hotel. 


Friday, Sept. 22, 1916. 3d Day—10 a. m,—Visit 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. Bldg., 4th and Vine Sts. 
10:45 a. M.—Short session at French Bros.-Bauer Co. 
11 a. M.—Personally conducted shopping tour. 2 P. M. 
—Boat ride and dance, Steamer Island Queen, Ohio 


River. 


BALTIMORE 
By George G. Requard 


The various committees are beginning to infuse real 
life into the situation. 


The educational committee, in par- 
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and expects to present a course for the Chapter that will 
prove as profitable as it is interesting. We are going to 
devote our attention to the banking course this year, having 
taken up the law course last season; and we hope to dupli- 
cate, if not exceed, the splendid record that was made last 
year. The present administration intends to fully main- 
tain the high standard that was set by its predecessor and 
with a cordial response from Chapter members there is 
every indication that its hopes will be realized. Our first 
open meeting will be held early in October, at which time 
the dates and particulars of the study course for the season 
will be announced and the A. I. B. certificates awarded to 
those who have successfully finished the Institute courses 
last year. 


BOSTON 
By Thornton O. M. Fay 


Boston Chapter will be well represented at the annual 
convention of the Institute to be held at Cincinnati Sep- 
tember 20-22. The banks of Boston appreciate the value of 
Institute work and the following men will be sent from their 
respective banks: Clarence H. Rathbone, Raymond Merrill, 
John W. Marno, Frank W. Bryant, Herbert E. Stone, George 
S. F. Bartlett, Charles W. Stevens, Walter B. Davis, Harry 
D. Swisher. 

Robert H. Bean, President of the Institute and now of 
Portland, Me., will attend the convention. Mr. Bean is 
remembered for his untiring activity and assistance in Bos- 
ton Chapter in its first years and as its president. 

Members of Boston Chapter are proud of their Fitch- 
burg brothers and will be pleased to hear that Roy A. Upham 
and G. Burton Lord were elected assistant cashiers of the 
Safety Fund National Bank of Fitchburg at a meeting of 
the directors, August 7, 1916. 

Mr. Lord is a director of the A. I. B. and Mr. Upham is 


~ a member of the Institute. 


Plans are being made for the educational courses and 
various activities of Boston Chapter for 1916-17, announce- 
ment of which will be made at a later date. 


BUFFALO 
By Louis W. Enslin 


Chapter work being almost at a standstill, all attention 
is mostly centered in the approaching Cincinnati convention, 
to which our delegates are preparing to go, and at which 
time they are hopeful of James Rattray’s election as a 
member of the Executive Council. Buffalo Chapter, through 
the committee in charge, has had booklets printed submitting 
the reasons for our choice. These have been sent out to all 
the chapters. After its perusal, one cannot but conclude 
that as leader and instructor, in fact the backbone of Buf- 
falo Chapter, he possesses the essentials qualifying him for 
membership in the Council to the highest degree, and would 
surely prove himself as valuable a member there in promot- 
ing the educational ideals of the Institute as he has in 
building up our local Chapter. 

Our Executive Committee has practically completed its 
educational program for the coming season. A letter headed 
“Chapter Co-operation” was sent out to all bank men, ask- 
ing for suggestions to increase the efficiency and popularity 
of the Chapter. A card containing a list of various subjects 
along educational, social and athletic lines was enclosed with 
this letter, on which members and prospective members were 
asked to indicate their preference. The responses were 
gratifying, and from the returns received, there are indica- 
tions of a big increase in membership. 

The following subjects will form the curriculum of our 
Chapter: Banking and finance, elementary banking, business 
correspondence, investments, Spanish, debating. 


| 
| 
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A booklet is being prepared by a committee in which 
there will be shown all the Chapter activities and work to 
be assumed when the season again opens. 

Through an invitation received from the Dold Packing 
House, Buffalo Chapter will make an industrial visit to that 
place on Columbus Day, after which luncheon will be served 
to the men. 


CHICAGO 
By Raleigh E. Ross 


Chicago is all set for its advance on Cincinnati—fifty- 
three strong—a complete delegation. 

Norman Collins has taken hold of the educational work 
with his usual enthusiasm and classes are slated for every 
weekday evening except Saturday. The schedule follows: 
Monday, 6:15-7:45, Elementary Public Speaking; 8 :00, 
Debate Society ; Tuesday, 6 :15-7 :45, Commercial Law ; 8 :00, 
The Forum; Wednesday, Accountancy ; Thursday, 6 :15-7 :15, 
Practical Banking; 8:00-9:30, Banking and Finance; Fri- 
day, 6:00-7:30, English; 8:00-10:00, Advanced Public 
Speaking (limited to twenty-five students). The registra- 
tion fee in each class will be $1, except in the practical 
banking class, which will probably be free and the advanced 
public speaking class in which the tax will be $5. 

Indications are that the Forum is in for a banner year. 
Ex-President Schroeder, its leader, has already secured the 
consent of several prominent men to address the meetings 
and more are in prospect. 

The Speakers Committee, Mr. Spaulding, Chairman, 
‘have arranged a tentative program for every general meet- 
ing in the year. John D. Shoop, Superintendent of Chicago’s 
schools, will be the speaker at the first meeting which is to 
be held September 19. We hope that many of the dele- 
gates en route to Cincinnati. will be able to attend this 
meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
By James H. Daggett 


The Correspondence Chapter work of the Institute re- 
ceived new impetus when the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion, at its convention in Madison, August 8-9, unanimously 
passed a resolution adopting the educational work of the 
Institute as the standard study course for its members, 
and providing for their enrollment in the Correspondence 
Chapter. The plan was enthusiastically received by the 
convention, and, if the opinions expressed may be taken as 
a criterion, the prospects for a large enrollment are bright. 

A plan has been devised which enlists the co-operation 
of the Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
The Institute text books will be used, and the students 
will all become members of the Correspondence Chapter of 
the Institute and subscribers to the JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 
The task of handling correspondence work thus provided 
will be assumed by the University and examinations will 
be conducted and papers marked by them, subject to ap- 
proval by the Institute of final examinations upon which 
the issuance of Institute certificates is based. 

Inasmuch as the Institute certificate may only be 
acquired by those students who have completed both Parts 
I (Banking) and Part II (Law) of the study course, and 
as the officers of the Association deemed it advisable to 
introduce Part I only this year, it was agreed that the 
University should issue its own certificate to those students 
successfully completing the first year’s work. To those 
students receiving such a certificate, the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association agrees to refund a portion of the ten dol- 
lars enrollment fee paid by the student. 

Each group of the Wisconsin Bankers Association has 
appointed one of its members to serve on a committee to 
handle the educational work in the Association. In the 
near future, this committee will meet with representatives 
of the University and of the Institute, and details of the 
plan will be agreed upon. It is felt that a foundation has 
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been prepared which will widen the scope of the Institute 
among those bankers who cannot avail themselves of the 
privileges of city chapters, and which will stimulate the 
growth of the Institute along lines where there is much 
opportunity for future development. 

The plan was presented to the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation by Prof. A. H. Melville of the University’s Bureau 
of Civics and Commerce, who said: 

“Our good friend, George E. Allen, educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking, says that the mod- 
ern successful banker is one-fifth accountant, two-fifths 
lawyer, three-fifths political economist, and four-fifths 
scholar and gentleman, and that any other combination of 
qualifications is not indicative of the banker but rather 
the pawnbroker or promoter, all of which implies that 
the modern banker has a man’s job in every sense of the 
word and that banking is based on scientific principles and 
economic laws, as well as on practical experience. Sound 
and economic conditions are fundamental to all business 
activity and the young bank clerk of all young business 
men who are entering the business field today must have a 
complete knowledge of the field which he is entering. No 
mere knowledge of accounting or smattering of bookkeeping 
will suffice. The successful banker today is essentially a 
business builder in his community. He is interested in 
everything that concerns the all-around, complete develop- 
ment of every phase of civic, commercial and industrial 
life; he must be familiar with the soil and the products 
which it produces; with water and water power and the 
uses to which they may be put; he must have at least a 
general knowledge of manufacturing and the raw materials 
which the factories use, and the methods of distribution 
and the fields covered by distribution. He must know some- 
thing of domestic and foreign exchange and trade; he must 
be familiar with the activities of the wholesaler and the 
jobber; he is called upon daily to advise the different busi- 
ness men represented in the various retail lines. A big job 
you will say, and one which is coming to be more and more 
as time goes on a distinct profession that calls for men 
with clear brains and a vision of the possibilities for bust- 
ness building in their respective communities. The bank 
clerk entering upon his new career in a small town is apt 
to have his horizon narrowed by lack of contact with people 
and large problems, while the young fellow entering a bank- 
ing institution in the big city and rotated from department 
to department is in danger of considering the bank a 
machine, independent of him and his associates, which 
operates mechanically oblivious of the human element or 
master mind which controls it all. 

“Just as medicine has grown to be a distinct profes- 
sion of itself through the doctor serving his time in years 
of study and apprenticing himself in hospitals and clinics, 
and as law achieved its professional standing by prescrib- 
ing a course of study and years of service in an attorney’s 
office for the young fellow who aspires to the bar, so the 
bank profession will gradually but surely approach the 
same goal where he who aspires to be the financial mentor 
in his community must take a course in money and banking, 
in commercial law, in business building, and then serve his 
apprenticeship in a bank in order to become recognized as 
competent to preside over the semi-public institutions which 
control the financial situations in his community. 

“A short time ago representatives from the various 
groups of bankers in the state, together with President 
Smith and Secretary Bartlett of the Wisconsin Bankers As- 
sociation, met in Milwaukee with Dean Reber and Professor 
Lighty of the extension division of the university to consider 
the advisability of the former prescribing a course for Wis- 
consin bank clerks which would make them more efficient 
and intelligent in their business. After considerable delib- 


eration it was decided to present to this convention a plan 
whereby every bank clerk and junior official in each bank 
in the state of Wisconsin might take advantage of a two- 
year course of study comprising money and banking, com- 
mercial law, and other topics peculiar to Wisconsin’s bank- 
ing situations, 
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“The general plan provides for the text books of the 
American Institute of Banking which have proven so ex- 
cellent and helpful to students in communities wherever 
they have been used. The committee recommends that these 
texts form a basis for the bank clerks’ course. The first 
part of the course on money and banking includes two texts: 
one having to do with banking and the other dealing with 
loans and investments, while part two deals with law. The 
second part also comprises two texts: one dealing with 
commercial law, and the other with negotiable instruments. 
It is expected that part one will require a year for the 
student to complete, and part two likewise the same length 
of time. At the conclusion of each text there are 100 
questions for the student to answer. The extension division 
of the university will have direct charge of all the cor- 
respondence and correcting of examination papers which are 
written by students in the banks of the state of Wisconsin. 

“The general plan provides for a fee of $10 to be paid 
by the students to the Wisconsin Bankers Association, this 
money to be used to pay for the books furnished by the 
Correspondence Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and for the services rendered by the extension divi- 
sion of the university for correcting the papers and prepar- 
ing a practical supplementary course of twenty assignments 


on Wisconsin banking problems. ‘ 


“When the bank clerk has completed Part I he takes 
his examination on it and then proceeds with Part II, writ- 
ing the examination when he has completed each text. Upon 
the successful completion of both Part I and Part II, the 
examination of which is conducted jointly by the extension 
division of the university and the Correspondence Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, the American Insti- 
tute of Banking issues a diploma to the student certifying 
that he has completed the course satisfactorily, and is en- 

_ titled to the recognition and benefits afforded by this 
diploma. The extension division will also issue a certificate 
on the completion of each part indicating that the student 
has satisfactorily finished the book study and the twenty 
assignments prepared on Wisconsin banking. 

“It is hoped that this- course will appeal to a great 
many bank clerks in the state of Wisconsin, and that the 
officers of the banks will see the necessity and value for 
urging their clerks and junior officers to enter upon the 
work with purpose and enthusiasm. Every banker today is 
called upon again and again for information which pertains 
to contracts, negotiable paper, wills, the probating of 
estates, the making of mortgages, assignments, leases, and 
to give advice on all sorts of business ventures. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the young man should be well 
grounded in all of these essentials if he is to be an up- 
to-date successful banker.” 


DALLAS 
By Harry C. Ard 


Realizing that the success or failure of the year’s work 
depends, in a large way, upon the committees, the new 
Chapter officers have taken painstaking care in the selec- 
tion of each committee, choosing the man for the place. 
Accordingly, the same policy is being pursued in the selec- 
tion of our instructors. All committees have been appointed 
and are fast completing details for the beginning of our 
season’s work. Our efforts this season will be centered on 
three subjects: Banking, Forum, Public Speaking and De- 
bating. Messrs. H. G. Burlew, our president, and S. D. 
Beckley, executive councilman, have all plans made to 
attend the Cincinnati convention. 


DENVER 
By W. O. Bird ; 
Denver Chapter inaugurated an innovation at the Colo- 
rado State Bankers Association by holding its session in the 
evening. 
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It was the desire of the program committee to arrange 
the program so that a larger nunfber of the local bank men 
could be present. The session was held at 8 Pp. m., Thurs- 
day, July 20, in the Ordinary of the Brown Palace Hotel 
and there were about 250 present. Our meeting was a 
decided success and was pronounced by many to be the most 
interesting session of the convention. The program in- 
cluded: Annual Report of the Section by Seaver Daley, 
retiring president; music by the Mendelssohn Quartette; 
address, ‘‘Enthusiasm,” by Edward Schilling, German Amer- 
ican Trust Co.; debate, presided over by Theo. G. Smith, 
vice-president International Trust Co. 

The question for debate was: ‘‘Resolved, That the New 
York and other Stock Exchanges should be regulated by 
Federal Statute.” Affirmative: A. EB. Ferguson and H. N. 
Jackson ; negative, Seaver Daley and W. O. Bird. Judges: 
P. W. Goebel, C. C. Parks and Prof. A. H. Wood of Denver 
Upiversity. 

The judges awarded the decision on the debate to the 
negative. 

The seventh annual picnic was held on Colorado Day, 
August 1, at Pine Cliff. 

Denver Chapter invites all members of the Institute to 
come to the “Queen City of the Plains” for the 1917 con- 
vention. We have the united support of all of the Denver 
banks, the civic and state authorities and all the commercial 
bodies. The Oenver delegation is going to Cincinnati in- 
structed to secure the 1917 convention and our eight dele- 
gates will be heard from at this year’s convention as they 
are all anxious for an opportunity to return the splendid 
hospitality which they have received from other chapters. 


KANSAS CITY 
By A. B. Eisenhower 


Clarence H. Cheney is Kansas City Chapter’s candidate 
for membership on the National Executive Council. Mr. 
Cheney is chairman of the Information and Personal Service 
Committee, composed of Kansas City Chapter members who 
will assist in the arrangements for the American Bankers 
Association Convention to be held here, September 25 to 
30, and is also chairman of the Auditing Committee, one of 
the committees appointed by the Clearing House Associa- 
tion. He is the auditor at the First National Bank with 
which he had been connected for over twenty years. Last 
year he was president of the local Chapter and during his 
regime the membership was increased from 200 to 285, this 
increase being indicative of the success of the general activ- 
ities of the Chapter. All this we feel was due principally 
to his excellent judgment and leadership, and as a tribute 
we have unanimously indorsed his candidacy for Executive 
Council. 

Our Chapter president, L. M. Pence, has accepted the 
position of chief teller in the Mid-West National Bank, 
recently organized. In the selection of employees for the 
Mid-West, inquiry was first made for possible material 
within the Kansas City Chapter. 


LOS ANGELES 
By A. C. Hoffmann 


The thoughts of the members of Los Angeles Chapter 
are now all turned toward the Cincinnati convention and 
naturally our interest in that convention centers around 
the presidential election in which we trust, our candidate 
will receive the united support of all other Chapters. 

A committee appointed by the president of our Chapter 
has recently sent a letter to the presidents of each of the 
other Chapters, which, owing to the fact that Chapter work 
is now suspended for the summer, may not have come to 
the attention of all who will be delegated to the Cincinnati 
convention and hence we take the liberty of reproducing 
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it here in order that the entire membership of the Institute 
may be familiar with its contents and the reasons which 
prompted us in urging Mr. McWilliam’s candidacy. 

“Dear Sir: We are taking the liberty to enclose an 
excerpt from the Los Angeles Chaptergram which appeared 
in the March issue of the JouRNAL-BULLETIN, and to express 
the hope that we may count upon your co-operation to the 
extent of bringing this matter to the favorable attention of 
your delegates to the Cincinnati convention. In addition 
to the facts given in our enclosure, we beg to add that 
Mr. McWilliam has never sought political honors in the 
Institute and it was only at the earnest solicitation of his 
friends in all sections of the country that he became a 
candidate at this time. His work has been as unselfish as 
it has been unceasing in behalf of young bank men through- 
out the country and we earnestly trust that your Chapter 
will accord him its unqualified support. 

“Cordially yours, W. H. Thomson, Geo. S. Pickrell, R. 
B. Hardacre, W. D. Otis.’ 


(Excerpt from Los Angeles Chaptergram of the 
TOURNAL-BULLETIN, March, 1916.) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
By Arthur D. Hagg 
Preparations are rapidly being made by the Minne- 


apolis Chapter to make the coming year the most successful 
in its history. The various committees have been appointed 
by the president and are all working in unison to obtain the 
desired results. 

Chairman R. E. Towle of the Educational Committee is 
busy mapping out a course of study that will be the best 
and most complete by far ever offered by an American In- 
stitute of Banking Chapter. The details will be announced 
in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 

A word must also be said of the Athletic Committee. 
Chairman John Strothman and his assistants have already 
conducted successfully the annual tennis tournament in 
which thirty-six players participated, Roy McChesney of the 
First & Security National Bank being the winner of the 
singles and Earl Melville of the First & Security National 
Bank and Roy McChesney winning the doubles. The loving 
cups contested for will be presented the winners at our 
first meeting, which will be held September 27. The Athletic 
Committee is now working on an inter-city baseball game 
between the St. Paul and Minneapolis Chapters and expect 
to stage it the second week in September. 

We are going to send a live delegation to the Cincinnati 
convention and naturally the stay-at-homes will be anxious 
to hear the reports of the delegates when they return. 

The complete list of committees appointed by President 
A. V. Smith is as follows: * 

Education—Robt. E. Towle, 8S. J. Fitzsimmons, 
Huelskamps, J. H. Chilstrom, L. O. Olson, C. A. Peterson, 
J. P. Zimmerman, Ralph Thrall, J. E. Williams. 

Publicity—C. P. Taylor, Arthur D. Hagg, L. V. Rose. 

Entertainment—J. C. Thomson, BE. J. Olson, Roy Kid- 
well, C. BE. Searle, Walter Tobin. 

Athletic—John H. Strothman, 'W. E. Cary, C. H. Rose, 
F. J. Kresbach, W. J. Hodgins. 

Membership—J H. Layden, Jos. Husbands, Robert 
Johnson, A. W. Hauge, Geo. Witt, W. E. Neudeck, A. H. 
Johannson, R. T. Swanson, Victor T. Rotering, A. E. Wilson, 
J. C. Smith. 

T. Oas and his last year’s committee have been reap- 
pointed to have charge of the school for junior bank men 
conducted by the Chapter and expects to open the new 
semester about October 1. C. B. Brombach, member of the 
National Thrift Committee, is chairman of our Public Affairs 
Committee and is about ready to launch a very elaborate 
and we hope a successful and profitable Thrift Campaign, 
details of which will be given later on. 
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NEW YORK 
By James M. Squier 


This year will mark the second season of our work in 
conjunction with Columbia University, and with the ex- 
perience of the preceding year to guide us and the financial 
assistance and co-operation of New York City’s leading 
bankers, there is every reason to believe that we will have 
a most successful season in every respect. 

The first thing to claim the attention of the New York 
men is the annual convention of the Institute at Cincinnati 
on September 20, 21 and 22, and from present indications 
a large delegation will represent this city. The delegates 
from New York and New England will leave New York 
together on a special train on Monday evening, September 
18, picking up the men of the Philadelphia Chapter on the 
way. At Harrisburg they will be joined by the delegates 
from Baltimore, Washington and other southern points, and 
the entire party will journey on together, arriving at Pitts- 
burgh early Tuesday morning, September 19, at which 
place they will spend some time in sight-seeing, etc., leav- 
ing in time to arrive at Cincinnati the night before the 
opening of the convention. 

The next event of importance on the New York Chap- 
ter’s calendar is the annual rally and commencement, which 
will take place on Tuesday evening, September 26. This 
will be held in Aeolian Hall and the committee in charge, of 
which William F. Feick is chairman, is leaving no stone 
unturned to make this the most successful meeting of its 
kind ever held by the Chapter. 

It is expected that one of the more prominent down- 
town bankers of New York will be on hand to give a short 
talk, to be followed by Prof. James Chidester Egbert, 
Director of Extension Teaching and School of Business of 
Columbia University. Following these talks, Institute cer- 
tificates will be presented to the sixty some odd men who 
passed the examinations last Spring, and after this a 
musical program will be rendered, which will compare 
favorably with those given in this famous hall during the 
winter season. 


The first night of class work will begin on Thursday 
evening, September 28, when the Standard Course in Bank- 
ing and Law commences. From this on, classes will be 
held every evening, except Saturdays and Sundays, until 
the closing in the Spring. Following is a list of the sub- 
jects to be covered during 1916-1917, together with the 
instructors in each subject : 

STANDARD CoURSE IN BANKING.—Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Professor Walter E. Clark, Head of Department of 
Economics, College of City of New York; Money, Banking 
and Exchange; Banking and Business; Bank Organization 
and Administration, including Trust Company Functions, 
Orrin R. Judd, Sometime Assistant Professor in Banking 
Practice, New York University; Loans and Credits and the 
Law of Bankruptcy, Professor Charles W. Gerstenberg, 
Assistant Professor of Finance, New York University. 

STanpaRD Course IN Law—Contracts and Associa- 
tions; Negotiable Instruments; Professor John W. Edger- 
ton, Professor of Criminal and Commercial Law, Yale Uni- 
versity, Secretary to the faculty of the Yale School of Law. 

ELEMENTARY BANKING CourRsE—Economic and Finan- 
cial History of the United States; Banking Practice, Pro- 
fessor Eugene BE. Agger, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University; Business English, Dr. Frank M. 
Whitehall, Instructor Stuyvesant High School. 

SreciaL Courses—Principles of Accounting, and Ad- 
vanced Accounting, Roy B. Kester, Instructor in Accounting, 
School of Business, Columbia University. Foreign Exchange, 
Franklin Escher, Lecturer, New York University. Foreign 
Trade, Roy S. MacElwee, Instructor in Extension Teaching, 
Columbia University. Spanish, Emilio Agramonte, Jr., In- 
structor in Spanish, School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Public Speaking, Dale Carnagey. 
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OAKLAND 
By Wm. R. Ward 


The quota of citizen soldiers from Oakiand Chapter 
who went to the Monterey Camp returned looking the very 
picture of health and filled with enthusiasm over their ex- 
perience. They certainly have improved physically and have 
gained other benefits in proportion. 

It is a distinct pleasure to report the advancement of 
a popular member and a hard worker. W. F. Morrish, past 
president and present delegate to the national convention 
has recently been made cashier of the First National Bank 
of Berkeley. Mr. Morrish has always been an indefatigable 
worker both for this Chapter and for his bank, and in 
offering our congratulations to him we feel that the First 
National is equally to be congratulated at having so able a 
young man on its staff. 

Plans are about perfected for the inauguration of the 
class in banking which will open this month. Negotiations 
are pending with a professor of the University of California 
to conduct the class and announcement will be made soon 
of arrangements. 

This Chapter has suffered the loss of one of its most 
active younger members. A. J. Richards was killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun while on a hunting trip. 
He had taken an active part in Chapter affairs since joining 
and had just qualified for an Institute certificate. 


PHILADELPHIA 
By David Craig 


The educational program of Philadelphia Chapter for 
the coming year has undergone some changes and provides 
for a more extensive work than has heretofore been at- 
tempted. The committee, headed by W. W. Allen, Jr., has 
arranged a four years’ course in banking and law. The 
student by devoting two nights a week can complete the 
work in two years. The ensuing year will be devoted to a 
course in banking styled “Banking A,” and a law course 
devoted to the study of negotiable instruments. The fol- 
lowing year a higher course in banking termed “Banking 
B,” and a course in commercial law will be conducted. 
Philadelphia Chapter is perhaps the first in the Institute 
to prescribe four years’ work of one night per week, or 
two years’ work of two nights per week for the Institute 
certificate. It is the result of several years’ cumulative 
effort and an accomplishment of which the Chapter is justly 
proud. A leaflet outlining the work is being prepared for 
distribution and a supply will be on hand at the Cincinnati 
convention. 

An important part of the committee’s preliminary 
announcement is the personnel of the faculty which will 
conduct the classes. It is S. S. Huebner, Ph.D., E. M. 
Patterson, Ph.D., both of the University of Pennsylvania, 
W. H. Conger, Esq., assistant trust officer West End Trust 
Co., F. B. Snyder, assistant cashier First National Bank 
and W. W. Allen, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Philadelphia National 
Bank. Special lectures will be delivered during the year 
by other authorities. 

A special Trust Company course will be conducted this 
year, as two years ago, and will consist of twélvye sessions 
of Banking “A” course and thirteen sessions devoted to 
the study of wills, estates, trust accounting, etc., etc. 
Besides the regular class activities the practical banking 
work of the members’ nights, the post graduate forum, the 
classes in credits, investments and business English, to- 
gether with the debating section will be resumed. 

In the leaflet describing the educational work a motto 
is proposed for the American Institute of Banking, the 
adoption of which the committee urges upon the convention 
at Cincinnati. It is ‘“To Equip for Intelligent Service.” 

At the present writing thirty-five delegates have 
planned to attend the Cincinnati convention, while an addi- 
tional number are hoping to go. We will have a splendid 


representation and our ‘‘boys” will give a good account of 
themselves. Billy Nickert will be presented to the conven- 
tion as a candidate for the Executive Council. We have 
rehearsed Billy’s elegibilities before but a brief repetition 
is perhaps in order. As an Institute graduate he has always 
maintained an active interest and a helpful influence in 
our educational work; twice president of the Chapter, he 
demonstrated executive and administrative ability which 
counted much in our growth and advancement; as a mem- 
ber of Institute committees and a delegate to Institute 
conventions he is familiar with national affairs. He thus 
possesses an experience and training coupled with the neces- 
sary personal qualities which fit him for the place to which 
Philadelphia Chapter urges his election. 

President Hayes has named the following chairmen of 
the standing committees: Advisory, Wm. 8. Evans; debate, 
R. U. Frey; educational, W. W. Allen, Jr.; library, Carl W. 
Fenninger ; members’ night, Frank C. Eves; post graduate, 
Carl H. Chaffee; reception, Anthony G. Felix; speakers, 
Wm. A. Nickert. 

John C. Frankland, a former president of the Chapter, 
has been elected cashier of the Citizens Bank, Rochester, 
a new institution recently organized. Mr. Frankland retired 
as assistant cashier of the Franklin National Bank and 
left for Rochester, August 1. 


RICHMOND 
By W. W. Dillard 


Richmond Chapter is outlining a program for this year 
which promises to increase the membership largely, and at 
the same time get some real good injected into these new 
members, who for some unknown reason have been neglect- 
ing a duty they owe to themselves to become active mem- 
bers by joining the classes which will be held this coming 
session. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors a report was 
made by Henry G. Proctor, chairman of the Educational 
Committee, reporting that very satisfactory arrangements 
had been made with the Virginia Mechanics Institute for 
conducting the different study courses as outlined for the 
Institute members. 

Immediately after the board adjourned, the president 
called a meeting of the delegates to the national convention, 
and informed them that it was the voice of the board to 
send a full delegation to the convention. Preparation is being 
made to that end. Those who will attend are C. E. Talman, 
H. H. Augustine, J. C. Wheat, Wilson Brown, H. P. Gillespie, 
L. B. Thomas, H. G. Proctor, C. V. Blackburn, W. A. Roper 
and George H. Keesee. 

The Chapter is deeply grieved in the loss of one of its 
most active members, Norman Randolph Watt, former mem- 
ber of the board, and active member of the Institute for 
several years, who died in this city July 31. Mr. Watt 
was assistant cashier of the National State and City Bank. 

Informal resolutions adopted by the Board of Governors 
recited the valuable services that Mr. Watt had rendered 
to the Chapter and expressed their deep sorrow over his 
untimely demise. 


ROCHESTER 
By Fay E. Wright 

Activities have been rather quiet in Rochester Chapter 
during the summer months, but the committees are busy 
making arrangements for the study classes to be started in 
October. 

While we are as yet unable to make any definite an- 
nouncement regarding this work, it is the plan now to have 
two regular classes. There will be the class in banking 
of the regular Institute study course, also a class in business 
English and public address, which will be purely local. 
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George C. Lennox is chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee and David Gales is chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 

George C. Lennox, Charles B. Nairn, Harvey Miller and 
Fay E. Wright will attend the convention in Cincinnati as 
our delegates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
By W. E. Gabriel 


Through this September issue that will reach our 
friends, soon to be on their way to Cincinnati for the annual 
convention, San Francisco Chapter is proud to announce a 
record_membership of 1,007. We believe the gain of 360 
new members since June 1 a truly remarkable one for the 
summer months just passed, when educational courses and 
all activities are practically at a standstill. This has been 
brought about by the ceaseless efforts of John Clausen, our 
president. 

Recent improvements in our club rooms have brought 
telling results. Each day finds more enjoying their privi- 
leges as members. Nearly all the carpet has been removed, 
and the floors scraped and polished and re-covered in part 
with rugs. The writing desks have been re-furnished with 
stationery, etc., and are in great favor during the noon hour. 

Our library has been installed. The new steel shelves 
are housing 473 books, numbered and classified according to 
subjects. The double index (author and title) provides 
ready reference. Think of a subscription list totaling 1,000, 


representing the contributions of our members toward the 
acquisition of this library! ; 

With our regular classes enjoying a summer vacation, 
we are fortunate in being able to secure D. C. Prentiss to 
conduct a course of ten lessons in memory training. We 
have an interested class that later on expects to call all 
depositors by name and discontinue the use of memorandum 


paper. 

Good Fellowship night on June 28 attracted a record 
breaking attendance of 240. Due to the absence of J. K. 
Lynch, of San Francisco, the presentation of graduation cer- 
tificates was made by A. P. Giannini, president of the Bank 
of Italy. Mr. Lipman’s remarks on “Education” were very 
appropriate for the occasion and will do much toward en- 
couraging our younger members to take advantage of the 
Institute classes. The remarks of our president, Mr. Clausen, 
on “The Work of Our G@hapter’’ were in part as follows: 

“We grow by service, and no medium offers greater ad- 
vantages for this growth than the San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. The right for the 
Institute to serve, to do something which may be under- 
stood and appreciated, is the significant fact of its present 
size and importance. 

“The Chapter fully appreciates the clear distinction be- 
tween an attempt to teach its members how to do business 
as compared to the importance of thorough instruction in 
those things which they can and should learn as valuable 
aids to a successful career. ‘Every man,’ says a great philos- 
opher, ‘has two educations; that which is given to him 
and the other, that which he gives himself. Of the two 
kinds, the latter is by far the more valuable.’ It is not 
sufficient to recognize the science of education to business. 
Successfully to carry out the application thereof is obviously 
of the greater importance, and will be thoughtfully con- 
sidered in our problem of education, to increase capacity 
‘with opportunity and ambition. 

“If you want to be a successful executive or a valuable 
clerk, you must have a liking for the work you are doing 
and feel that you are given a chance to demonstrate indi- 
viduality ; not to be a mere cog in the wheel of existence. 
In the struggle to realize these ideals, one of strong char- 
acter will assist himself by the formulation and strict adher- 
ence to fixed principles of action. It is not the amount of 
time which we devote to study that counts, but our ability 
and power of concentrating our minds in the proper 
direction.” 


Full committees have been announced for the year’s 
work, and have held many meetings outlining their programs 
for the year. Delegates are busy making plans for their 
trip to Cincinnati, and we are glad to report nine to go, 
which is far more than we have ever before been able to 
send to an eastern convention. 

Educational Classes—For our growing membership 
strongly imbued with American Institute of Banking spirit, 
we are announcing this week classes as follows: 

Part I—Banking. A six months’ course of thirty lec- 
tures of practical banking which will be conducted by Ira 
Brown Cross, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Part II—Law. A six months’ course of thirty lectures 
covering the essential principles of business law, and should 
qualify the student to meet and settle the simpler legal 
questions. This course will be conducted by Maurice Edward 
Harrison, J. D. Lecturer in Law, University of California. 

Accounting—A six months’ course of thirty lectures, in 
accounting, practice and principles, with special reference 
to the preparing and analyzation of financial statements and 
balance sheets. This course will be conducted by Charles C. 
Staehling, Ph.B., Instructor in Accounting, University of 
California. The aim is to give the student a thorough prac- 
tice in the analysis of problems and to acquaint him with 
solid and substantial theory—history of development of book- 
keeping and accounting, single and double entry book- 
keeping, balance sheet, profit and loss account, assets, liabil- 
ities, preparation of balance sheets from trial balance, cash, 
revolving funds and bank deposits, limitation of audit, cer- 
tificate of audit. The lectures will be illustrated with sample 
balance sheets and financial statements from banks and com- 
mercial organizations. 

Spanish—A six months’ course of thirty lessons in 
which conversational and practical business studies in that 
language are pursued. The course will be conducted under 
a special but very practical method and with the supply of 
loose-leaf system of lessons for beginners and advanced 
Spanish students as arranged by Professor Oscar Galeno, 
teacher of Romanic languages. Members of this class are 
taught the elements of Spanish and to converse on subjects 
of general interest, using a practical vocabulary, business 
correspondence, abbreviations and commercial expressions. 

English—A six months’ course of thirty lectures in 
speaking and writing correct English designed for those who 
desire training in directness of expression. This course will 
be conducted by George Arnold Smithson, Ph.D., Instructor 
in English Philology, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of California. Special attention will be given to 
grammatical and rhetorical principles of sentence construc- 
tion, paragraphing, punctuation, spelling, essay, practice in 
these various principles through the medium of business and 
social letter writing and methods of gaining effectiveness. 

French—A six months’ course of thirty lectures, de- 
signed primarily to prescribe thorough and systematic class 
instruction in the language—the aim being to prepare 
students not only to read, but to speak and understand 
French. This course will be conducted by J. C. Gontard, 
Philol. D., Lecturer in Romanic Languages, University Ex- 
tension Division, University of California. 

The purpose of the courses of San Francisco Chapter is 
to assist the members who in a definite and systematic 
manner, wish to increase their efficiency through study. 


SYRACUSE 
By R. B. Porter 


Hardly had the spring term of our educational activ- 
ities closed before our debating team was challenged 
to debate in New York City the subject: “Resolved, that 
the annexation of Mexico to the United States would be for 
the best interests of both countries.” The affirmative argu- 
ments were presented by the Syracuse team, while the nega- 
tive side was defended by Philadelphia Chapter. It is 
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to the credit of Arthur A. White of the City Bank, A. B. 
Merrill of the Trust & Deposit Co. of Onondaga and 
William Boyd of the First National Bank that the ‘‘bacon 
was brought home” to Syracuse. 

Plans are being made for a debate at Cincinnati where 
Syracuse Chapter will again appear. Much interest is 
being shown in the Cincinnati convention and Syracuse will 
be well represented. 

Already there are indications that Syracuse Chapter 
will begin the fall work with additional names upon our 
records of membership. The bank men, both old and 
young, are convinced more than ever that the Institute is 
of great importance and increasing its usefulness. The 
chairman of the membership committee, Mr. Brang, is pop- 
ular with the “boys” and our president, Mr. White, has 
exercised good judgment in having Mr. Brang at the head 
of this important committee. The several committees have 
been selected by the president with great care. A. B. 
Merrill has been selected as chairman of the educational 
work and a satisfactory program is assured for both the 
regular class and the Forum. 


TOLEDO 
By Charles H. Vischer 


Toledo Chapter held its annual election of officers for 
the year 1916-1917, the following being the present official 
roster: President, Lester B. Martin of The Security Savings 
Bank and Trust Company; vice-president, Leo E. Mominee 
of The National Bank of Commerce; secretary, Charles H. 
Vischer of The Spitzer-Rorick Trust and Savings Bank; 
treasurer, Archibald W. Stone of The Security Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, board of governors, R. J. Dawson of 
The Dime Savings Bank, W. Lockwood Lamb of The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, H. G. Watkins of The Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, Adolph J. Saelzler of 
The National Bank of Commerce, Henry A. Niehaus of The 
Second National Bank, J. B. Taylor of The Guardian Trust 
& Savings Bank, Fred A. Fleischman of The National Bank 
of Commerce, Seymour H. Huff of The Ohio Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, Daniel P. Clifford of The Home Savings 
Bank. 

The following delegates are expected to attend the Cin- 
cinnati convention: Thomas F. Van Aarle of The Guardian 
Trust & Savings Bank, R. J. Dawson of The Dime Savings 
Bank, H. G. Watkins of The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Leo E. Mominee of The National Bank of Com- 
merce Archibalt W. Stone and Lester B. Martin of The 
Security Savings Bank & Trust Company, Daniel P. Clifford 
of The Home Savings Bank, I. Meyers of The Northern 
National Bank, Henry A. Niehaus of The Second National 
Bank. 
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The Institute Study Course will be conducted as fol- 
lows: The bank class on the first and third Tuesday 
evenings and the law class on the second and fourth 
Tuesday evenings of each month. As other Tuesday 
evenings come they will be used for the special meetings. 

Toledo Chapter maintains its own permanent quarters 
in the Gardner Building, which are suitably fitted up for 
its purpose. 

The Toledo banks have generously given their support 
and encouragement, and the Chapter is in a flourishing 
condition, having an enrollment of 150 members. 


TULSA 
By Arthur Newlin 


Officers and employees of banks here met August 17 at 
a banquet and organized a new Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Seventy-six of those present joined. 
Officers unanimously elected were Arthur Newlin, assistant 
cashier Exchange National Bank, president; Roscoe Adams, 
assistant cashier First National Bank, vice-president; C. E. 
Murdock, assistant cashier Producers State Bank, secretary- 
treasurer. Executive and advisory committees were also 
named. We feel proud of the first association in Oklahoma 
and our thanks are due Mr. Allendoerfer who assisted us. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
A simplified text-book on grammar, composition 
and speechmaking, reinforced by practical exercises to 
be written by students and corrected through compari- 
son with a key containing the same exercises in proper 
form. Such self-education costs $1. Correspondence 
Chapter, A. I. B., 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘ 
ELEMENTARY BANKING 

By O. Howard Wolfe 
Suitable for Chapter class 
Correspondence 
Chapter, A. I. B., 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


A book for beginners. 
work or individual study. Price $1. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
“Everyday Exercises for Everybody,” and “Exer- 
cises for Shoulders and Lungs,” illustrated, on canvas, 
eighteen inches square.. Price $1. Bankers Health Com- 
mission, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
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BANKERS HEALTH COMMISSION. 


THE BANKERS HEALTH COMMISSION is a corporation conducted without are rofit for the oe of 7 
to secure healthfulness and increase efficiency among ban 


culture designed 
ealth resorts where invalid aes ma 
regarding personal and public hygiene. 


rett, vice-chairman ; Continenta 


obtain suitable accommodations on favorable BF (3) 
The officers of the Commission are Edmund D. 


promoting 
loyees ; ) providing 
in 
chairman; Aif 


officers and em 
Hulbett, 


and Commercial Trust and coving Bank of Chicago, treasurer ; Merchants tom aoe “Trost 
Company of Chicago, trustee of reserve fund; George HE. Allen, 5 Na 


ssau Street, New York City; secretary. 


BUREAU OF PHYSICAL WELFARE 


INEFFICIENT “EFFICIENCY” 


“The inefficiency of ‘efficiency’ has proved both costly 
and brutal,” said Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, in an interview re- 
cently published in the New York World. 

“Human life,” continued Mr. Kingsley, “is the only 
thing in the world that has any value; all other values 
are derived from serving this primary value. The asset 
of the average man, the only thing that stands between 
his family and perhaps future dependence on charity, is 
his earning power. Some plan which capitalizes his 
future earning power, his physical strength, must be 
incorporated in the efficient industrial system of the 
future. We are making an encouraging start in this di- 


rection by funds to provide for the workman when he is 
unable to work and by the introduction of life-saving 


devices to protect him while. he is at work. 

“An enormous vitality gain has been achieved in 
the earlier stages of life and a much larger percentage 
reach maturity through improved methods of sanitation, 
but the human machine begins to go to pieces at fifty- 
five. It is the result of the heavy strain in the United 
States, a product of our modern life. It is the outgrowth 
of the worst form of inefficiency, of an attempt to be 
efficient without properly counting the cost. 

“Think of the value of lives snuffed out at fifty-five! 
Just when these lives have reached their maturity of 
power, when knowledge has become wisdom, when judg- 
ment has become well balanced—fifteen years of the 
choicest part of their lives snuffed out! A man should 
be at his best up to seventy. If a man disappears at 
fifty-five he is inefficient, no matter what_he has. done 
before that time—inefficient because he*has thrown away 
the ripe fruit of all his life. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the death rate at this age and on- 
ward. So marked is this increase that the great life 
insurance companies have radically modified their rules 
of accepting lives at fifty-five and above.” 


FOOD AND TEETH 


We demand pure food, says the Indiana Health Bul- 
letin, and get it; we insist on careful preparation and 
our food factories boast that their product is never 
touched by the human hand. We require perfect protec- 
tion and the wrapped loaf and sealed box of biscuits are 
delivered to the kitchen door. But is the pure, clean, 


sterile food going to continue so in the process of as- 
similation if it has to pass through an unsanitary and 
diseased mouth on its way to the stomach? How does a 
pure food label profit us if every crunch of the jaws that 
grinds the food under a daily pressure of 5,000 pounds 
introduces into it bacteria that turn a welcome and 
helpful guest into a center of infection? 

Human life is a continual struggle with germ life. 
When the good germs are overpowered by the bad ones 
trouble is at hand. The condition of the mouth is often 
the determining factor between health and illness. De- 
cayed teeth are due to chemical action that dissolves 
away the enamel and pits the limey structure; bacteria 
grow in the cavity, food accumulates and decomposes, 
and soon the mouth is more unsanitary than any food 
which may enter it. 

Oral hygiene means clean teeth and a clean mouth. 
It means intelligent use of the toothbrush. It means 
healthy gums. In infancy mother’s milk is the best aid 
to sound teeth and a healthy mouth. Later whole 
cereals, pure milk, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit are 
necessary to normal growth and perfect tooth structure. 

In later life selected foods will do much to keep the 
mouth and teeth in good condition. Food acids are the 
best cleansing agents. Grape juice, orange juice, lemon 
juice, vinegars, apples, bathe the teeth with acids that 
clean and protect them. An apple eaten in the evening 
will mechanically and chemically clean the teeth and 
protect them from the bacterial ravages in the night 
when the most damage is done. 


HABITS OF BACTERIA. 


The strange behavior of the germs called pneumo- 
coccus—so common in our ‘bodies that it might almost 
be said they are always present, yet which at times cause 
pneumonia, at others meningitis, and at yet others peri- 
tonitis, leads Sir James Goodhart, consulting physician 
to Guy’s Hospital, London, to point out in the Lancet 
how little we really know about these mysterious bac- 
teria. 

Speaking of the influenza bacillus and the pneumo- 
coccus, which are frequently found together, he says the 
staphylococcus and the streptococcus (pus-producers) 
are “probably in the same ring.” 

“What is the relation of these various growths to 
each other?” he asks. “Do they simply flourish as weeds 
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side by side, or do they gain strength and activity by 
the imbibition of each other’s juices? Do they even 
marry and beget half-castes sometimes? We as yet 
really know so little about the fusions of these very 
lowly organisms of infection, their sisters, their cousins 
and their aunts. °Tis a wisesfather, indeed, that knows 
its own child in those walks of life, and it implies no 
very arrogant imagination to suggest that as these 
minute beings move about in their infinite number and 
variety, and possible velocity, they may so tincture each 
other and the fluids in which they move as to lead to 
the maturation, not necessarily in the next generation 
or even in many, of new sorts of hybrids if we could only 
be as familiar with them and their progress as we are 
with that of, say, strawberries or cherries. 

“As a matter of growth or cultivation, it would 
seem that these low organisms may naturally be expected 
to develop differently, according to the medium in which 
each finds itself, if it can live at all outside of its own 
proper mother liquor. If this be so, is it not thus that 
hybrids are bred, new varieties of disease develop and 
old ones change their type and die out?” 

And Sir James questioned seriously the wisdom of 
using many of the newer anti-toxins and vaccines until 
much more shall be known about them. 


PHYSICIANS AND THEIR PATRONS 


As medicine is now organized, said Dr. J. Whitridge 
Williams in a recent address before the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, only three classes of 
our population receive the best institutional care— 
namely, the rich, the pauper and those who are willing 
to abuse medical charity, but no adequate provision is 
made for the care of the great middle class, which forms 
the self-respecting backbone of our nation. 

The consequence is that additional terrors have been 
lent to illness, more particularly when operative treat- 
ment becomes necessary for its relief. 

Ask any man with an income of from $1,500 to 
$4,000 what it cost him to be relieved of his appendix 
or to have his wife treated for a complicated nervous 
breakdown, and you will have the question clearly set 
before you. 

The result is that the old feeling of personal friend- 
ship for the doctor is fast disappearing, and each year 
an increasing number of persons come to regard him as 
one who is likely to take advantage of their necessities. 


NOT A FABLE 


One time the State Health Commissioner arrived in 
Terre Haute from Farmersburg about 11 Pp. M., says the 
Indiana Health Bulletin. He walked up the street from 
his hotel just to see what was doing. Passing a Greek 
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candy store he noticed an attractive window display. A 
large jar of brown sugared peanuts looked good to him. 
They wore the outer semblance of cleanliness. Stepping 
into the store he called for ten cents’ worth. The noble 
Greek was clearing a show case with a dirty towel, his 
hands in deep mourning. He adjusted the scales, drew 
the palm of his hand over his mouth and nose, and with 
his hand thus prepared began transferring the nuts to 
the scale pan. The operation was interesting and the 
simple-minded health crank wondered how much show- 
case dirt and how much nose secretion were transferred 
to the peanuts. Never having tasted Greek nose secre- 
tion, the gentle health crank refused the package, not 
desiring to make the experiment. Now the majesty of 
the law concealed in the person of the crank spoke and 
said: Hereafter you must scoop up candies with a scoop 
and not use your hands. Agamemnon said he would so 
conduct himself in the future. The bag of supposedly 
polluted nuts was seized and laid away forever in the 
sewer. 


Moral: What does it profit a man to have his 


peanuts contaminated with Hellenic nose secretion? 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF TEMPERANCE 


It may be too much to say that the great war has 
given a powerful impetus to the total abstinence move- 
ment, says the Troy Times. Yet beyond question a 
striking accompaniment of the struggle has been the 
action taken in some countries to restrict the liquor- 
drinking habit. Russia furnished the most radical and 
unexpected example when she put a stop to the sale of 
vodka, a business which yielded an enormous revenue 
because of the almost universal drinking. 

France followed Russia’s example to a certain ex- 
tent. The French were not regarded as especially given 
to strong drink. It could not be expected of either 
Germany or Great Britain that they would go to ex- 
tremes in anti-liquor legislation; yet in both countries 
there have been positive efforts to regulate the traffic in 
intoxicants. In England it is stated the result has been 
a reduction of fifty per cent. in public intoxication and 
a corresponding falling off in the quantity of intoxicants 
consumed. 

What is to be especially noted in all this is that 
temperance is being preached not as an agency of moral 
reform, but as illustrating sound economic truth. The 
fact is recognized that the man of temperate habits, all 
else being equal, is as a rule a better man mentally and 
physically than one who indulges to excess in intox- 
icants. And when, in an age as practical as this, it be- 
comes evident to the most casual thinker that drinking 
means impaired efficiency, while temperance is an as- 
sured aid to successful achievement, there is likely to be 
a still greater and wholly voluntary increase in the num- 
ber of persons who turn down their glasses when spirit- 
uous liquors are offered. 
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MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


REPORTED DURING AUGUST, 1916 


Lee County Bank changed to Lee County National Bank. 
N. W. Halsey and Company succeeded by Halsey, Stuart 
and Company. 
North Crystal Lake..........State Bank of Crystal Lake consolidated with Citizens 


State Bank, Crystal Lake, as United States Bank» 
Crystal Lake. 


West Liberty.....;..........Bank of West Liberty, closed. 
Kentucky....................Maysville...................Union Trust and Savings Company merged with Bank of 
Maysville, N. B. A., as Bank of Maysville. 
First National Bank succeeded by Farmers State Bank. 
Massachusetts................Wakefield...................Wakefield National Bank succeeded by Wakefield Trust 
Company. 
Poplar......................Fort Peck State Bank succeeded by First National Bank. 
Twodot.....................Tooley, Baxter and Tice succeeded by State Bank of 
Twodot. 
Ansley......................First National Bank succeeded by State Bank of Ansley’ 
tors Savings and Trust Company. 
First State Bank moved to Tishomingo and being op- 
, erated as Guaranty State Bank. 
Central Trust Company closed. 


and Hayes. 


NEW AND REGAINED MEMBERS FROM AUGUST i TO 31, 1916, INCLUSIVE 


Alabama.............Farmers & Merchants Bank, Athens. First National Bank, Beattie. 
Arizona..............Bank of Benson, Benson. Berryton State Bank, Berryton. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Huntsville. Farmers State Bank, Bogue. 
Bank of Jonesboro, Jonesboro. Citizens State Bank, Cimarron. 
Portuguese American Bank, Oakland. Damar State Bank, Damar. 
Colorado... First National Bank, Fountain. Peoples State Bank, Ellinwood. 
RT En Pr Evans State Bank, American Falls. Home State Bank, Goff. 
Filer State Bank, Filer. : Gridley State Bank, Gridley. 
State Bank of Middleton, Middleton. Herkimer State Bank, Herkimer. 
: Bank of Soda Springs, Soda Springs. Farmers National Bank, Hutchinson. 
Central Bond & Mortgage Co., Chicago. Banking Trust Company (regained), Kansas 
Bremen State Bank, Tinley Park. City. 
jer ee ere La Grange State Bank, La Grange. Kismet State Bank, Kismet. 
Jackson County Loan & Trust Co., Seymour. Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Rush 
Farm:?rs National Bank, Allerton. County, La Crosse. 
First National Bank, Bode. Farmers State Bank, Larned. 
Commercial State Bank, Britt. Ottawa County Bank, Minneapolis. 
First National Bank, Conrad. Mullinville State Bank, Mullinville. 
Federal Deposit & Trust Co., Dubuque. Jefferson County Bank, Oskaloosa. 
Emm :tsburg National Bank, Emmetsburg. Peabody State Bank, Peabody. 
Commercial Savings Bank, Farragut. Farmers State Bank, Perry. 
Garwin State Bank, Garwin. : Raymond State Bank, Raymond. 
Wm. F. Rieckhoff & Co., Orange City. Citizens State Bank, Selden. 
First National Bank, Paullina. Citisens' State Bank. 


First National Bank, Prairie City. 
First National Bank, Randolph. Farmers State Bank, Victoria. 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Shenandoah. Willis State Bank, Willis. 

Stanton State Bank, Stanton. Windom State Bank, Windom. 
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Kentucky 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Montana 


Nebraska 


New Mexico 
New York 


McElwain-Meguiar Bank & Trust Co., 
Franklin. 

Equitable Bank & Trust Co., Walton. 

Hanover Trust Company, Boston. 

Granite Trust Company, Wollaston Branch, 
Quincy. 

Guaranty Trust Company, Detroit. 

First National Bank, Gladstone. 

First State Bank, Cuyuna. 

Farmers State Bank, Lakefield. 

State Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis. 

Wells-Dickey Trust Co., Minneapolis. 

Brown County Bank, New Ulm. 

Farmers State Bank, Porter. 

Winona National Bank, Winona. 

E. Cahn, Banker, Meridian. 

Allenville State Bank, Allenville. 

State Bank of Brashear, Brashear. 

Peoples Bank, Calhoun. 

Chrisman-Sawyer Banking Co., Independ- 


ence. 
Merchants Bank, Kansas City. 

Union State Bank, Kansas City. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Meta. 
American Exchange Bank, St. Joseph. 
Citizens State Bank, Trenton. 

Bank of Wentworth, Wentworth. 

State Bank of Willow Springs, Willow Springs. 
Security State Bank, Fairview. 

Miles City National Bank, Miles City. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Saco. 
Arnold State Bank, Arnold. 

First National Bank, Belden. 

American Exchange Bank, Elmwood. 
Germantown State Bank, Germantown. 
State Bank of Gilead, Gilead. 

Farmers State Bank, Glenvil. 

Kilgore State Bank, Kilgore. 

Bank of Commerce, Louisville. 

Marion State Bank, Marion: 

Meadow Grove State Bank, Meadow Grove. 
American State Bank, Omaha. 

Farmers State Bank, Pickrell. 

Bank of Ragan, Ragan. 

Ruskin State Bank, Ruskin. 

Farmers State Bank, Shubert. 

State Bank of Superior, Superior. 
Farmers State Bank, Tekamah. 

German Bank, Tilden. 

Tobias State Bank, Tobias. 

Citizens Security Bank, Wallace. 

First National Bank, Weeping Water. 
The Union Bank, Las Cruces. 
Kerhonkson National Bank, Kerhonkson. 


New York.......... 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota....... 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


.Guaranty Securities Corporation, New York: 


t. Lawrence Trust Co., Ogdensburg. 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Benson. 
Bank of Red Springs, Red Springs. 
First National Bank, Snow Hill. 
Farmers Bank, Golden Valley. 

First National Bank, Reeder. 

First National Bank, Lockland. 
Oberlin Bank Company, Oberlin. 
The St. Henry Bank, St. Henry. 
Farmers State Bank, Ada. 

First National Bank, Beaver. 
Bridgeport State Bank, Bridgeport. 
Canadian State Bank, Canadian. 
Farmers State Bank, Comanche. 
First National Bank, Cushing. 

First State Bank, Forgan. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Fort Gibson. 
Bank of Gotebo, Gotebo. 

First State Bank, Gould. 

Bank of Hillsdale, Hillsdale. 
National Bank of Commerce, Hollis. 
Bank of Oolagah, Oolagah. 

Farmers Bank, Orlando. 

Bank of Commerce, Sapulpa. 

Stuart State Bank, Stuart. 

Farmers State Bank, Temple. 

First State Bank (regained), Terlton. 
First State Bank, Tuskahoma. 

First State Bank, Vinita. 

Vinita National Bank, Vinita. 
Mountain City Trust Co., Altoona. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Holly Hill. 


.Citizens National Bank, Bristol. 


Security State Bank, Doland. 

Peoples Savings Bank, Watertown. 

Bank of Vonore, Vonore. 

Cumby State Bank, Cumby. 

Denton County National Bank, Denton. 
Fort Worth State Bank, Fort Worth. 
First State Bank, Garden City. 
Sherwood & King, Houston. 

First National Bank, Plainview. 

First National Bank, Whitney. 
Columbia Trust Co., Salt Lake City. 
First National Bank, Williamsburg. 
Bank of Raleigh, Beckley. 

Dousman State Bank, Dousman. 

The Bank, Evansville. 

American Trades & Savings Bank, Racine. 
Farmers State Bank, Pinebluff. 

Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage. 

Behn Brothers, Inc., San Juan. 


Oklahoma..........., 
4 
¢ 

4 

Porto Rico........... q 


